














ESTABLISHED 1860. 


A. T. DEMAREST & CO., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 


5th Ave. and 33d St. 


New York, May 7, 1894. 


BECK WITH—CHANDLER Co., —~ 
Newark, N. J. Vp +R 

Gentlemen:—You are at liberty to quote Ysras Be ving tried your 
oO 


Varnishes thoroughly, and from our own experi¢ngg Le briived at the 


Ot 
conclusion that your goods are fully equal to anyHjgh-er dd Varnishes 


on the market. Inasmuch as we intend to continiigy theif use, is evidence 
24 


Yours truly, a 


of our entire satisfaction with them. 


(Signed) A. T. DEMAREST & CO. 





Beckwith-Chandler Co., 
Nos. 193=199 Emmett St., 





Makers of High-Grade Coach and Railway Varnishes 








of superior lustre and durability. 
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THE TWO DOCTORS AND THE CIRCULAR PATH; OR, THE EVIL OF TOO 
MUCH PHILOSOPHY. 
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1. Doctor Longmus and Doctor Rotundus start for their morning reading in the garden. 





a \ Let the men wash, 

(. WA RN if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 
~_ try it for themselves, and see if they don’t ; , 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 

This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves : 
money, too—money that’s thrown : 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 

by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who J 
wouldn't want to have the washing 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S ; 
€ ‘W FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 7 
J 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 456 AMES PYLE, New York. 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years, These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America. So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America. It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
{ocated certainly in and around Chicago, The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago, Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E. S. Dreyer, Banker ; Chas. L. Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank ; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust ; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
‘Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character, 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand. The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly. Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Clricago. 
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Ramaray Wil wf 


2. Doctor L. finds Van Schafendugen’s Philosophy very interesting. 















25 to $50 Eazs 


Tad es or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
J worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
_| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
~ | operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
| finish when taken from the plater. 
"Every family hav plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,O. 


seseeamns © SCRIBNER 














HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR 


# ano MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES. . 
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. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes ‘Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth q 
» Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
S® blemish on beauty, and defies detection tt I 
ka has stood the test of 43 years, t 
} a) and is so harmless we taste it to 
ibe sure it is properly made 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of a 
all the Skin preparations.”’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 

“Ne 37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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0 
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No other cos: etic 
will do it. 
~~ 


PURIFIES as well as 
Beawiifies the Skin 











BICYCLES of all makes, = and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


1786 Broadway, New York. 








WEBSTER'S 8a" 
$ INTERNATIONAL 

e a 

imager DICTIONARY. 
@ Standard of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
$ Standard of U.S.Government Printing Office. 
4 Standard of U.S. Supreme Court. 

$ The One Great Standard Authority, 


so writes Justice Brewer. 


G.&C. MERRIAMCO. 


Publishers, 1 





mip 
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Send for free prospec- 
tus containing specimen pages, 
etc. Do not buy cheap re: 
prints of old editions. 
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8. And Doctor R. is equally absorbed in the essay of Tausendeseheit. 





SARAH BERNHARDT, 
PATTI, 

DAVENPORT 
have all three used Imperial Hair Regenerator. It will produce 
iny shade of hair from black to lightest blond, It restores bleached 
hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, uniform shades, Gives gray 
hair its natural color, Perfectly clean, Good for the hair, leaves 
t soft and glossy. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M'F’G CO., 

292 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MENTION GODEY’S, 





Souvenir (mariea 

on receipt 
Bookletof30c.) 
Artistically illustrated 
with portraits of beau- 
tiful casey 4 ladies, who 
recommend our Per- 
fumes. 

Send cts. for 
sample of Linden Bloom 
Face Powder, 

Ask your Druggist for 
** Eastern Star’’ 
Perfume, 


and Use 
or send 5V cts, for 


Perfumes ” loz. bottle by mail, 
FOOTE & JENKS. Perfumers. Jackson, Mich. 


$2 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
a ‘ complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 


springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 


rial,finely finished relieble,and guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
4 on 10 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money requiredin 
5 | advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 


concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reierence 


LINDEN ) 

BLOOM = 
“How to 

Choose 








i) Dy furnished atany time. Make and sel! nothing but what we 
i Spm tobe as represented, sold at the lowest factory 
ae 





prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue oflatest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


™ GILL ENGRAVING ©, 


Gye 104 CHAMBERS ST, 9.7. eZ 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR GODE YS 


4 AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES. 








BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE, 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
For Sale by Grocers, 
D.S.WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





wo RLD ‘Takes the place of plasters, liniments and 
hot water bags. One will last the family 
relieves for years. ‘The cost is only $1.00. Money 
POCK ET returned if not pleased, Send your address 
on postal and we will mail our little book. 
pain J. T. ELLIS, Manager. 
STOV — P. O. Box 261. Newark, N. J. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


quill. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of prof REE 








10 PLANTS ey man $1.00. 


CAC i, U 300K ON CACTI, 116 pages, 10 Cents, 


Catalogue free, A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
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LWAYS awake to the interests of our Subscribers, we have arranged 

with the publishers of this Marvellous Work for a large supply. 
Positively not a single copy will be sold under Five Dollars, for which 
amount it will be sent, post or express paid, to any address in the United 
States. At the foot of the next page, however, will be found a COUPON, 
which will entitle any purchaser of GODEYS MAGAZINE to the book 


AND an entire year’s subscription to Goprey’s Macazine for Three 
Dollars. 

Positively no yearly subscription will be allowed to any purchaser 
of the book unless accompanied by a Godey Coupon. 





The Busy MAN’s HAND-Book. 


‘As a treasury of knowledge, it has few, if any, rivals in wealth.””—Pudlic Ledger, Phila, 
Worth its Weight in Gold. | A [line of Information. 
Many Books in One. A Family Educator. 


The Condensed Cream of Thousands of Volumes. The Ne Plus 
Ultra of a Work of Reference. The Epitome of a 
Whole Library. A Wealth of Facts. 


The Bread of Thought from Countless Acres of the Wheat of Study. 
The Electric Lamp to Guide the Busy Man to his Mark. 


one 





te 


The Great Search-Light on the World’s Knowledge 


— ~ 


IT IS LIKE THE WIDOW’S CRUSE OF OIL: 


You may draw from it day by day and year by year and still find it as full as when 





you began. It is simply Inexhaustible. 


Knowledge is Power; it is Wealth, it is Strength, it is Honor and Virtue; and 


THE BUSY MAN’S HAND-BOOK 


Is the fullest TREASURE-CHEST OF KNOWLEDGE the world has ever yet seen. 


[Read the Coupon at foot of next Page.] 
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READ THE COUPON AT THE FOOT OF THIS PACE. 


The Busy Man’s Hand-Boo 


This book has been specially compiled to meet the 
rush in the life of a busy man, No expense has been 
spared, either as regards writers or as regards space. 

It is a book of 20,000 pages compressed into one thou- 
sand pages. Each page is a veritable boon to the busy 
man. 

It meets the needs of every busy man, telling him with 
electric rapidity what he wants te know, and which, 
were he compelled to wade through cyclopedias and 
dictionaries, he would never know. Almost any subject 
under the sun likely to be useful to the busy man is con- 
densed in this wonderful book. 

It deals with the Antediluvian world, from the deluge 
to the settlement of the Jews in Canaan, giving a com- 
plete microscopic history of the world up to date. 

It gives a chronological table of every notable event 
that has occurred since the creation up to the present 
time. 

It gives a specially written History of the United 
States, with side dates to guide the busy man. 

It gives a superb description of the Battles of the 
Civil War, written by a veteran, with side dates. 

It gives an alphabetical and chronological summary 
of the most important Inventions and Discoveries of 
all ages, 

It gives a Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 

It gives a History of the Principal Sects in Religion 
and of all the Bibles. 

It gives a Dictionary of Bible Terms and Customs, 

It devotes many pages of matter to Religious Interests, 
including a [Dictionary of Proverbs and Quotations from 
the Bible. 

It gives a Dictionary of Things not Generally Known. 


_ 


The Godey Company, 


Godey Coupon. 
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Nate 
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with the__________ number. 
Name 


Town — 


SRP P MF Melo Me P Masaru oMesMesMeetn ete h NSM N eNotes nets 





ReP Seta t Meshal Sal Malm as he 


No 307 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Enclosed find Three Dollars, for which send me a copy of 
‘The Busy Man’s Hand-Book,” 


and one year’s subscription to Godey’s Magazine, beginning 


County 


It gives a Dictionary of Mythology. 

It deals with Time,—Solar, Sidereal, Astronomical, 
and Lunar,-—with Tables and Measurements. 

It gives the History of the Months in their order, 

It deals with the ‘Tides and the Weather. 

It deals with the Sciences,—Geology, Botany, Hy- 
drology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Sound, and Music, 

It gives Chronological Tables of the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the various branches of Science from B.C, 639 
to date. 

It gives specially condensed Geographical Statistics 
alphabetically arranged, 

It gives a voluminous history and chapters of all the 
Countries of the World—of exceptional use to the busy 
man, especially from a commercial point of view. 

It gives the Moneys of the World, and copious finan- 
cial tables. 

It gives a Dictionary of Terms used in Trade and 
Finance. 

It gives a Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

It gives a Dictionary of Foreign Words and Sentences 
in general use, 

It gives Law for Everybody, expressly compiled for 
this book, by an eminent lawyer. 

It gives a Dictionary of Law Terms, 

It teaches Book-keeping after the numeral method, 

It shows How to Conduct a Debate. 

It teaches Letter-Writing on every subject. 

It tells the busy man or his wife what to do in case 
of Illness or Accident till the Doctor Comes. In a 
word, it is an office and household necessity, and the 
man who will purchase this book will never repent the 
outlay. 
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With Baggy Knees 
CURED IN ONE NIGHT, 
Pressed, creased and put in perfect shape by 
THE VICTOR SHAPER. 

Ask your clothier for it or send to us. Nickel 
Plated Steel, $1.00 per pair, C.O.D 3 pairs, 
$2.50. Write for circulars and wholesale 

rates. Agents wanted. 


E. H,. ROBINSON, 
644 Broadway, N.Y. 
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“For the enlightened owne ue of gardens and woodlands this 
journal is invaluable.”’"—New York Tribune. 


ARDEN 


A JOURNAL OF:HORTICULTURE 
LANDSCAPE-ART AND FORESTRY 


A beautifully illustrated journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry, filled every week with fresh, 
entertaining, practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in flowers, shrubs 


and trees. 
The foremost journal of its class.”’ 


‘A delightful weekly companion,”’— //arfer'’s Weekly. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, Titene Buitdine. 


Boston Herald. 


HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 
WHERE covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 


‘‘The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.”’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 





— SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. 
proved High Arm Singersewing machine 
ied finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
fam and heavy work; ’ guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
Automatie Bobbin W inder, Self-Threading Cylin- 

@ der Shuitle, Self-Setting Needle aud 4 complete 
set of Steel Attnehments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in edvance. 
75,000 now inuse. W. orld’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 









FAT FOLKS. 


Gradual reduction, safe 
and lastin results guar- 


<SyQr 





anteed ; advicefree. PROF. X. DYX, New York City: 
A WOMAN’S SUCCESS ©: 
huve made 


$25 a week 
ome. Instructions FREE to ladv readers. Send statip 
tio humbug.) MRS, J. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA, OHIO- 





offers the gentle sportsman and the traveler for he alth or 
pleasure, Two Magazines in One for the Price of One. 





GAMELAND AND THE TOURIST 


One Dollar—One Year. 1267 Broapway, New Yor«K. 
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money, the publishers 


“The New Peterson Magazine 


Have reduced the price to $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
The Magazine has taken front rank among the literary 
periodicals, and only a large circulation admits of its being 
offered at this extraordinary price. 








O give the best literature 
‘ for the least possible ‘ 
. (e) 12) 


Some of Our Contributors: Some of Our Contributors: 


M. G. McClelland Edgar Fawcett 
Alice Maude Ewell Ella Higginson 
Florence Earle Coates Rachel Carew 
Robt. 6. ¥. Meyers Duffield Osborne 
Thos. Nelson Page Minot J. Savage 
Howard Seely 4 Gertrude Atherton 
Julian Hawthorne Octave Thanet 





and about forty more of the most popular writers of the day, 
whose names are a guarantee that the literary character of 
the Magazine will be of a high order, fully equal to any 
of the higher-priced monthlies. 

The reduction of price does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in merit. The present high standard of the 
Magazine, so universally commended by the press of the 
country, will be fully maintained. New features will be 
added from time to time, as also new contributors of note. 

Send in your order for a year’s subscription, it will 
prove a first-class investmert. 

Club terms and premium offers sent on application. 


ADDRESS 


Ga ani ThePetersonMasazineCo, 1ea an 
51.00) eee $4.0 
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5. And Doctor R. with Tausendeseheit, 





WANTED TO WRITE AT HOME: 
“. BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S LADIES $15.00 weekly; no canvassing. Reply 


on $12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. with stamp, Miss Fannie Felknor, South Bend, Ind. 
AZ» \; buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Ui es 


labie for either sex, made of best ma- 


terial, strong, substantial, accurately isi 1 
djusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our As an Advertising Medium 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 


ies Stak Ses, = SER a, GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
OW to Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.: a book free HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
MeAllster, Mf. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York, REDUCED FROM 25c. TO 10c. 
A Continuous Circulation «4 Sale 


New designe. 
R Artistic effect; Back numbers are always in great demand. 
Harmonious col. ; 
—_ er . va 
orings.. Great SEND FOR RATES. 


money. 10 samples, Ceilings and Borders to match, 10c. 
William Wallace, 1626 Pine St., Philada., Pa. THE GODEY CO., 367 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE! A SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH!! 


PIANO OR MASON'S INDICATOR CHART. A child 10 years ld can understand it perfectly 

OR AN This wonderful —~ has been before the — ag toed cnt —— 
Playing Resend less than two years. e have sold over 40,000, which is the surest test of its 
IN ONE DAY, 




















merits; orders have been received from every country on the globe. Mase 
son’s Indicator Chart is a machine which fits over the keys ot a 
Piano or Organ, indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, and the 
roper keys to strike, changing the position and arrangement to suit the dif- 
erent keys. hey are infallible in result. If you can read, youcan play 
the Piano or Organ in one ang better than q teacher could texech you in 
many lessons. If you have po Piano you can learn at a friend's house and 
astonish all with your acquirements. Dexter Smith, editor of the leading 
Musical Paper in the world, gays, “They should find a place in every home. 
They are to Music what the Multiplication Table is to Arithmetic.’ Itgives 
satisfaction in every case. Music Teachers unhesitatingly en- i 
) dorse it. The priceis R1.00 fora complete set, 5forms. — ‘ 
La e) SPECIAL OFF . To introduce this wonderful invention at 
“hea Wy ) once we give free to every reader of this paper, who buys Mason's ¢ hat, 
our Musieal Album, containing music, which bought separately would 
cost R175. Tf you desire the Album state that you saw the advertisement in 
this paper, otherwise we will notzive the Album free, as it is intended as a present solely to 
he readers of this paper. We send the Chart and Album by mail, prepaid form 00. 
his is positively no humbug. We have thousands of testimonials from every country 
on the globe. These Charts are copyrighted and patented. 


Address, G. H. W. BATES & CO., 74 Pearl St., BOSTON, Mass., Sole Agents. 


~ Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by, mentioning “GODEY’S. © 
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of Choice Music 
Ciwen FREE. 
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2% Hours FROM NEw York, 
Via NEw YorK CENTRAL R. R. 


“T ask myself, is this a dream ? 
Will it all vanish into air? 
Is there a house of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ?”’ 
—LONGFELLOW, 
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‘* When friends are at your hearthstone met, 
Sweet courtesy has done its most 
If you have made each guest forget— 


ENTRANCE COURT, HALCYON HALL, That he, himself. is not the host.” 
MILLBROOK, DUCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. —Tuomas Battey AtprIcH, 
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SEASON, May 1sT TO NOVEMBER 1ST. 
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Announcement. 





THE PRICE OF 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


has been reduced to 


TEN CENTS 


a copy; Annual Subscription from $8.00 to 


ONE DOLLAR. 





BACK NUMBERS, when obtainable, will be 


Supplied at 10 cents. 


For sample copies, free on application, and for terms to Agents, 


apply to the Publishers. 





THE GODEY COMPANY, 


307 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
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‘**HURD’S NAME IN THE PAPER,” 
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LORILEARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


POR EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE 


PURPOSE 


EsTIMATES AND DRAWINGS 
PURNISHED 


168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














REAL ENJOYMENT 


may always be had in writing 


upon good paper. It invites even 
the dullest pen, and leads to a 
‘apid flow of thought. The best 
note paper is HURD’S PRINCE 
OF WALES in either pure Cream, 
the new French Grey, or the 
dainty Beryl shades, with the pop- 
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ae ular kid-finish writing surface. 
COV OSLLDOAG SME NOS LE 


‘**HURD’S NAME ON THE BOX.” 

















6. Doctor L.:—Absurd!! Doctor R.:—Monstrous !!! 
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CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE «sweet Home” SOAP 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and 
has gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The 
drop leaf writing bed closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet 
wide and 10% inches deep. 


THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 


oo Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’’ 1-4 doz. Creme Oatmeal 
Soap - = = = = = $6.00 oilet Soap - = = = $0.25 
Enough to last an aver- 1-4 doz. Elite Toilet Soap .25 


age family one full year. 

Equal to double the amount 

of common cheap soaps. 

9 Pkgs. Boraxine Wash- 
ing Powder = = = = 
Cannot possibly injure 

the fabric— Simple— Easy 
Efficient. 

1-4 doz. Modieska Com- 
lexion Soap - = = = 
Uxquisite for ladies and 

children. A matchless 

beautifier. 

One Bottle 1 0z. Modjeska 
Perfume - = = = = 
Delicate, refined, popu- 

lar, lasting. 

1-4 doz. Ocean Bath Toi- 
let Soap = = = = = 


1-4 doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap .45 
Infallible preventive of 

Dandruff. |Unequaled for 

washing ladies’ hair. 

*99 | 1-4 doz. Sulphur Soap - = .45 

One Jar Modieska Cold 
} Cream = = = = = = =.25 
Soothing. Cures chapped 

60 skin. 

“ One Bottle Modijeska Tooth 
Powder = = = = = =, 
Preserves the teeth, hard 

ens the gums, sweetens 

25 the breath. 

. 1 Packet Spanish Rose 
Satchet Powder - = =.25 

One Stick Napoleon Shav- 

.30 ing Soap = = = = = =.10 











Every refined family uses in a year for its health and 
happiness the assortment our box provides. The contents 
OE SRE OI 6 coe aico.d nnipdnesiesncicnpevennd nacinnete $10.30 
Pg. WN NN I o.oo 6 ccesese c-ssesciaisiavecinrdaieacaweceiniadubiserelies 10.00 
WE GIVE ALL FOR $10. (You Get the Desk Gratis). $20.30 

You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable sat 


isfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the Wgosapase 727 
manufacturer. 





ORDER TO-DAY.—We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask to send you a 
DESK and Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, vou can pay the bill—$10.00. But 
if you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

_ Some poopie prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it - but if you remit in advance, we will send in ad- 
dition to all extras named a vaiuable present for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is received. Money 
refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does not prove all expected. 

We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘“‘ Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 
whom have become stockholders in our company ; or any banker in the United States. wae 

The above offer is made to the readers of GopEY’s MAGAzINE. Be sure to mention publication. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 


LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The | 


Menorah Monthly | 


DEVOTED TU 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 





Opinions of the Press: 
“THe MENoRAH MonTHLY keeps the even tenor of its way as 
high exponent of Hebrew thought,’’—N. ¥. Press. 
“It is edited with eminent ability,’’—Boston Herald. 
“THe MENORAH shows wise and kindly theological liberality.” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
VY. Tribune. 


5) 


“ That wise Hebrew periodical.’’—N. 
“ Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
—Jewish Messenger. 


“Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.""—A merican Hebrew. 


Subscription : 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


(ee Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 





























ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine 1s $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘Ihe loss to us in 
sending it to youtwo years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circuiation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber. 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 1oc for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, "Sr? oUtSParo:” 
“From One Judge All.”’ 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously. Con its story of affection and confidence: 
‘“‘The Reading of it is an Education.”’ 

DEAR SIR:—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals. It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed, The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself, 

Very respectfully, 
Kansas City. Mas, H.W. HYATT. 
Send for a Free Sample Copy and test the EVANGEL- 


ist’s value for yourself. THE EVANGELIST, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Box 2330. 





The Index for Volume CXXVIII 


OF 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


January to June, 1894, 


Is now ready, and will be furnished to subscribers 


application. 


upon 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 





307 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, | 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 


liquid laxative principles embraced in . 


the remedy 


L Sve yp OF Figs 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and inet with the approval 


‘ of the medical profession, because it 


acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 


without weakening the -m, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 


accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, By: 
New York, N. Y. 











See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if you spend 10 
cents for a stick o 


Will removeall Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families, Compounded by Dr. THuompson, 
who has been apracticing dentist for the past 
80 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes, 50c, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c, Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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IN THE SHADOWS 


OF THE 


SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS 


OF THE 


~*~ ROCKIES > 


AMERICA’S NOTED RESORTS 
FOR 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
ARE LOCATED. 





FROM THE 


VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


TO THE 


..-GREAT DIVIDE... 


tui Suh Ln” 


OPERATES 


THROUGH PULLMAN BUFFET 
SLEEPING CARS ano 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SEATS FREE. 


WRIT FOR ‘*‘ SUMMER AND WINTER HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE RESORTS.'' MAILED 
FREE. mm 











W.B DODDRIDGE, H.C. TOWNSEND, 


GCN’'L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS. & TKT. AGT., 








— ST. Louis, MO. 
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“SMAN NOANO'T GaivyNssaT1[— 























HALCYON HALL, MILLBROooK, DucHEss County, NEW YORK. 


SEASON, MAY tst TO NOVEMBER ist. 





“Take it for all in all, in point of elegance, comfort, sanitary 
advantages; and exhaustive thoroughness of appointments, 
I doubt if there is a place to compare with it in the world.” 

—ILLusTRATED LONDON News, 











Press of Lovell Brothers Company, New York 































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 





And enjoy the best outdoor exercise. Cy- 
cling broadens the mind, strengthens the 
powers, and stimulates the activities. 






It is always a source of pride and 
gratification to its owner, and an object of 
admiration to all wheelmen, and is indis- 
putably the standard bicycle of the world — 
unequalled, unapproached. 


A ope (IG (0 | 
CHICAGO F 


; or we. will’ mail one , BOSTON 5 
for two 2c. stamps. NEW YoRK. NARTFORD i 





















FOK THE BATH. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLG& CO., CIN'’TI. 





’ CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
Po CHEWING 7 

ELICIOUS 

' CONFECTION G um 

7% MAKES THE BREATH SWEET. CLEANS@<TEETH 
AIDS DIGESTION, NOHEARTBURN OR 

DYSPEPSIA WHERE IT IS USED. 
DON'T TAKE ASUBSTITUTE 
INSIST ON, 


H an TI i * im a 
irre et ee et 
Send § outside wrappers of either California Fruit | 
vf PRIMLEY’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, withtwo 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send you “ Treasure Island, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any other of our 1, 
fine books. Send for list, 
J. P. PRIMLEY, C 









































Subscription $1.00 a Viaege 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HE World's Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years. ‘TheSe, waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 


° F “ ‘ 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for | 






America. So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary, | 


Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
6 5 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America. It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 


. . . . 7 hl “* . . . . | 
located certainly in and around Chicago, ‘The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its | 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing | 


themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the , ust two years, led 
the proprictors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chi.aeo, Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Be |ailroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
we itern side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 


Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, | 


on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E, S, Dreyer, Banker ; Chas, L. Ilutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. II. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & IIleineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; II. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand, The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly. Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Applications for our next term (commencing in October) 
si:ould be made immediately. 
Mr. Necson WHEATCROFT, Diseuer. 

Address, Empire Thextre. 


Miss Farwell’s School for Girls. 


Specialty School. : 
61 West 71st Street. 


Madame da Silva. 
School for Girls. French the language of the school and 


the family. 
24 West 38th Street. 


Firs. Salisbury. 
School for Girls. / acing Central Park. 
No. 4 East 58th Street. 


The Reed School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Twenty-ninth year. 
Nos. 6, 8 and 10 East 53d St. 


Iliss E. [. Newell. 
Home and Day School. English, French, German, Classical 
Courses, Preparatory, Collegiate. 
57 West r30th Street. 


Piss Gayler. 
School for Girls; collegiate, preparatory and primary. 
Resident pupils received. Sixth year begins October 3d. 
Muring the summer a class of young ladies will be under 
Miss Gayver’s charge at her country home, Milford, Pa , 


where applications may be addressed until September 15th, 


174 West 86th Street. 


fliss Julia A. Willey 


(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's School) will open a 
Home Scuoot for young ladies, ( ctober 1st. Address 
530 Fifth Avenue, 


Miss Susan M. Van Amringe. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary. Intermediate, 
Advanced Departments. Preparation for College. 
106 East 38th St., near Park Ave. 


The Brackett School for Girls. 
23d year begins Oct. 4. Address Srowe, Vr., until Sept. r-. 
Miss Even E. Learnep, Principal, 56 East 54th St. 


The George M. Greene Vocal School 
Combines the advantages of able instruction, approved 
methods, and a refined musical home. Pupils fill prominent 

sitions. Special training for those desiring to teach. 
circulars sent on application, 
425 West 22d Street. 


The Misses Smuller. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls; primary, academic, 
advanced classes. Individual instruction. 
Reopens Oct. 2d. 136 W. 126th St. 


Collegiate School— Founded 1633. 
Boys prepared for College, Scientific School and for Busi- 
ness. Primary department Weill-equipped Gymnasium. 


L.C. Mycatr, L.H.D., Head Master, 241-243 W. 77th St. 


Private Classes for Girls. 
Limited number in each class. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Classes reopen Oct. 4th. 
Miss M. L. Grovarp, Principal, 46 West ssth Street. 





VIRGINIA. 
Roanoke College. 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. Work- 
ing Laboratory. Beautiful mountain location. Young men 
from North and South. Commercial and Preparatory 
Courses. Very Mopgrate Exvensus. Catalogue, with 
views, free. 

Prof, W. F. Morgneap, Librarian, Salem. 








VIRGINIA (Continued). 


Pantops Academy for Boys. 
Fully equipped. Equable climate. Tract of 373 acres, 
formerly owned by ‘Thomas Jefferson, and named by him 
from two Greek words—*' All-seeing.” Also a summer 
school. For catalogue, address 
Joun R. Sampson, A.M. Near Charlottesville. 


Smithdeal Practical Business College. 
Novacations. Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy. Both sexes. English Dept. Smith- 
deal’s Kook-keeping, 75c ; Grammar, Spelier and Letter- 
writer, $1.00; Pens, $1.00 per gross, post-paid. 

Richmond. 


Washington and Lee University. 
Academic ; Law; Engineering. Opens Sept. 13th. 
For catalogue, address 
G. W. C. Leg, President, Lexington. 
Randolph-Macon Academy. 
A Preparatory School for Boysand Young Men. Thorough 
teaching and training under the best moral influences. 
Send for catalogue to 
Rev. B. W. Bonn, D.D., Front Royal, 
Bethel [lilitary Academy. 
Paronage from fifteen States and four foreign countries, 
Two hours’ ride to Washington. Kndorsed by both of Vir- 
ginia’s Senators, her Attorney-Generai and Cadet Officers, 
Commissioned by the Governor, Address 
Major R. A. McIntyre, Sup't, Bethel Academy P. O. 


DISTRICT OF COLUIIBIA. 
National Park Seminary forYoung Women. 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,ccobuildings. A cultured 
home. $300 to $400, Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Washington. 





Norwood Institute. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Special preparation for any college. 
Opens Sept. 27th. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Carer, 

1401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 


Gunston Institute for Girls. 
2926 and 2928 P Street N. W., 
Mr. and Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason. Washington. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Milton Academy. 


Preparatory for Havard. Fifty boarders. Reopens Sep- 
tember 18, 1894. 
Harrison O, Apturop, Head Master, Milton. 


Ashley Hall. 
Home School for twenty Young Ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Art and Languages. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College. 


Miss Wittemorg, Principal, Montvale. 


The Browne and Nichols School for Boys. 
12th year begins Sept. 30, 1894, in new special building. 
8 years’ continuous course under same teachers. In close 
touch with Harvard, Home for limited number. Catalogues. 
7 Garden Street, Cambridge. 


Concord Home School. 
Thirty Boys prepared for College, Scientific School or Busi- 
ness. Four masters. Elementary Classes for little Boys. 
Fifth year begins September 26th. Address 


James S. Garvanp, Principal, Concord. 
aS 
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NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Rev. H. W. Slocum 


will open October 2d a Family School for children under 
fourteen. Superior advantages. Saratoga’s world-renowned 
atmosphere ana waters make it a desirable location for 
delicate children. Highest references. Full information in 
circular. Saratoga Springs. 


Riverview Academy. 
;8th year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the government 
academies, and business. Military organization, 
Bisnezk & Amen, Principals, Poughkeepsie. 


Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, Rye. 


Saint Paul’s School. 
A thorough preparation tor College and Scie-tific Schools. 
Beautiful and healthful location, eighteen miles from New 
York. Buildings fire-proof, with best sanitary equipment. 
Freperick L. GamMaGe, Head Master, Garden City. 


St. Agnes School for Girls. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane, Choice of four courses 
of study for graduation. An advanced classical course may 
be taken or any special studies. For catalogue, address 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal, Albany. 


Eastman Business College. 
A/dive school for the training of /7ve business men, Thor- 
ough instruction in Academic and Commercial Studies, 
Stenography, Typewriting, etc, Business men supplied with 
competent assistants, Address for catalogue, 
CarrincTton Gaines, President, Poughkeepsie. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, Newburgh. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For Young Women and Girls. Five Courses with Prepara- 
tory. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Culture. 37th 
year, Sept. 25th. Illustrated catalogue. 

Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Fort Edward. 


Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 


DeLancey School for Giris. 


15th year opens Sept. roth. Complete organization, includ- 
ing Primary and Academic Departments. Thorough prepa- 
ration for leading colleges for women, 

Miss M. S. Smart, Principal, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 


Albany Female Academy. 


Location admirable, healthful. 

tian. Four courses of study. 

Terms, $425. 

Miss Lucy A. Plympton, ere, 
155 Washington Ave., Albany. 


Wells College for Women. 


Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful. New building, with modern improve- 

ments, Session begins Sept. 19th, 1894. Send for catalogue. 
Cayuga Lake, Aurora, 


Home life refined, Chris- 
Prepares for any college. 


Irving Institute. 
College and Business Preparatory. 4oth year. Terms, $450; 
no extras. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 


The Ossining. 


ScHOOL FoR Girts. Four graduate courses. Prepares for 
college. Art School, Music School ; Director, Albert Ross 
Parsons. Proximity to New York affords city advantages. 
27th year begins Sept. 19th. 

Miss C, C. Futver, Principal, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
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NEW YORK (Continued). 
Miss Bliss’s Boarding and Day School 


For YounG Lapigs anp CuHitpreNn. Reopens Sept. 26th. 
Special musical advantages. 





Yonkers, Springside. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses, 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Home Institute. 
A BoarpbinGc AND Day ScHoou 
Lirr_e Girts, Reopens Sept. roth. 
Languages, 

Miss M. W. Mercatr, Principal, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


ror YounG LaApIrs AND 
Music, Art and the 


An Agency 
is valuable in proportion to its influence. If it merely 
hears of vacancies and tells you about them, that is some- 
thing ; but if itis asked to recommend a teacher and rec- 
ommends you, that ismore, Ours recommends, 

C. W. Barpusy, Syracuse. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 
61st year, Send for illustrated catalogue, 
Joun N. Titpen, A.M., M.D., Principal, Peekskill. 


Keble School. 
BoarDING SCHOOL FoR Girts. Under the supervision of 
the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunrincron, S.T.D. (The twenty- 
fourth school year will begin September 13, 1894.) 


Apply to Miss Mary J. Jackx«on, Principal, Syracuse. 





Ciaverack College 


and Hudson River Institute. Ilealthfully and beautifully 
located in the Hudson River Vailey. Affords superior ad- 
vantages for thorough and systematic education to boys and 
girls, A Conservatory of Music and Art of high grade. 
41st year opens Sept. 17th. For Catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., President, Claverack. 


Clinton Liberal Institute. 


Officer detailed by U. S. Government. 
Main building as complete as a fine 
Campus, 9 1-2 
Valley. 


Co-educational, 
Limited to 150 Cadets. 
hotel in furnishings ; elevator, steam, gas. 
acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking the Mohaw 
English Prep. Dept. 

M. J. Micnakt, President, Fort Plain. 


St. John’s Military School. 


In the Highlands of Central 
Attendance last summer, 
All excur- 


Summer Schooland Resort. 

New York. Ideal resort for boys. 

sixty. Camps and excursions are arranged for. 

sions are optional. . Apply for information 

Wo. Versrck, President, or C. C. Hearn, Vice-President, 
Manlius, N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Lakewood Heights School. 


For boys. we 
James Ww: Morey, A.M., Principal, 


Among the Pines, Lakewood. 


School for Young Ladies. 
Location on salt water, eight miles from New York. 
A. E. Sioan, M.A., Lepua N. Ciarxe, B.A, 
Principal. Lady Principal, 
Bergen Point. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 
Reopens September roth. Resident, native French and Ger- 
man teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. Cer- 
tificate admits to>miia and Wellesley. Terms for boarding 
pupils, $700 per year. ‘ ; 
Morristown, 


Bordentown Female College. 


tember 19, 1894, in a very healthful, delightful 
and accessible location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Supe- 
rior Music and Art departments. Address for catalogue 
Mrs. GerTRUDE S. Bowen, Bordentown, 


Reopens a? 
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Insured by the Use of 


 Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





“For eight years, I was, most of the time, 
a great sufferer from Constipation, Kidney 
Trouble, and Indigestion, so that my consti- 
tution seemed to be completely broken down. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s S:rsaparilla, and 
took nearly seven bottles, with such excellent 
results that my stomach, bowels, and kidneys 
are in perfect condition and, in all their func- 
tions, as regular es clock-work. At the time 
I began taking Ayer’s Sursaparilla, my weight 
was only 129 pounds; I now can brag of 150 
pounds, and was never in so good health. If 
you could have seen me before and again 
after using you would want me for a travel- 
ing advertisement. I swear by Ayer’s, and 
believe this preparation to be the best in the 
market to-day.”—S. . Sm1iTH, 312 Poplar st., 
Towanda, Pa. 
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does expressly as is claimed for it. I consider it unsurpassed as a cleanser of the 
blood.”—§8. J. ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 
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SEWARD AT HAYTI. 


By Frederick W. Seward. 


PART VI. 


SAY OF GONAIVES, 
Otf Port au Prince, Jan. 16. 


IES morning, on looking out 
of the port-hole, we find the 
Southern Cross shining 
brilliantly on that side of 
the ship which we have heen 

accustomed to consider north. The 

sun, too, rises to-day over our bow 
instead of overthe stern. It seems 
we have changed our course during the 
night, and, instead of westward, are 
proceeding almost due east. This is 

In consequence of the peculiar config- 

uration of the island. 

To reach Port au Prince from 
San Domingo, it is necessary to ; 
make a complete circuit around 
the long strip of land which lies 
on the southern side of the Bay of 
Gonatves. 

The day has been spent in steam- 
ing up the bay. It is 120 miles 
long, and gradually narrows as we 
go up toward the city. High 
mountains are visible on either 
side. The picturesque Island of 
Gonaives, and the numerous islets 
and coral reefs, render the general 
appearance of the landscape not 
unlike that of some parts of the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson. 
Our approach to the capital brings 
Into view indications of its com- 
merce. We have passed several 
brigs and schooners during the day, 








and an English steamer is just coming 
hehind us. Numerous little coasters, 
deeply laden with sacks of coffee and 
logwood, are running into the harbor 
before the wind. 

The harbor itself offers a fine pros- 
pect. Lofty hills around the further 
extremity rise like an amphitheatre, and 
midway in the scene, at their foot, is 
the city of Port au Prince, rising from 
the water on a gentle eminence, crowned 
with what seems a commanding fortifi- 
cation. We come to anchor just after 
sunset, about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore. ‘he wharves seem to be 
tolerably filled with shipping, and three 











Bird's-eye view of Port au Prince. 
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ocean steamers are at anchor near us. 
Two are Haytian men-of-war, one of 
which is the Galatea, lately purchased 
from our Government, and which is 
manned by a crew of contrabands and 
colored men from New York. Disci- 
pline seems to be well preserved, and 
naval customs all complied with on her 
decks, except that there is an unusual 
amount of noise, both in the execution 
of orders and in the singing, with which 














A town residence of the better sort in Port ev Prince. 


the sailors relieve the monotony of their 
existence, 

The U.S. Commercial Agent, Mr. 
Conard, came on board to make us a 
visit, and was soon followed by Mr. 
Peck, the Commissioner and Consul- 
General. As it was too late to go ashore 
to-night, we have sat on deck together 
and had a long conversation in regard 
to the political, commercial and social 
condition of the Haytian people, and 
have arranged to start at an early hour 
to-morrow morning. to see the capital of 
this peculiar Republic. 


Port Au PRINCE, Jan. 17%. 


At sunrise, this morning, the De 
Soto saluted the Haytian flag, and a few 
minutes after came an answering salute 
from the water battery. We pulled 
ashore, and landed at the wharf near 
the American Consulate. 

The first thing that strikes the eye of 
the visitor is, that everybody on shore 
is decidedly African, in complexion and 
feature. White men are as few and 


exceptional here, as black men are in 
one of our northern towns, and, at first 
glance, it looks oddly enough to find 
black men not only the laborers, but 
officers in uniform, well-dressed gentle- 
men, men of business, and men of 
authority. All are talking French ; all 
are busily employed with a briskness, 
and a polite and easy air, that, but for 
the prevailing sable hue, would lead one 
to imagine himself on the quays of a city 
in France. 

Through piles of logwood and heaps 
of coffee sacks we find our way to the 
Consulate, where we breakfast, and then 
sally forth to take a drive about the 
town. 

The streets are bad enough. They 
have once been paved, and since 
neglected, and are now more rough and 
eneven than if they had never been 
paved at all. The drainage is bad, and 
the sewerage insufficient, so that the 
streets rival some that are noted for 
such deficiencies in New York and 
Washington; but, though dirty, they 
are dry at present, and hence tolerable. 

The style of architecture is peculiar. 
The best buildings, on the principal 
streets, are of wooden framework filled 
in with brick between the timbers. The 
poorer class of houses are of wood 
throughout, and slate roofs are almost 
universal. Almost all buildings are of 
but one or two stories in height. The 
earthquakes have determined the char- 
acter of the architecture. There are no 
brick or stone buildings of several stories, 
as with us, as the earthquakes would 
infallibly shake them down on the heads 
of the occupants. The wooden frame 
may not only shake, but even rock to 
and fro considerably, without serious 
damage. The safest material for all 
houses in such a climate is wood.  Resi- 
dents told me they remembered no case 
in which a wooden house was destroyed 
by earthquake, even when brick ones 
were tottering and tumbling into frag- 
ments. But, on the other hand, there 
is the danger of fire, which is not less 
frequent, and is even more destructive. 
Hence, the compromise of wooden frame 
with brick filling. 

A large part of the city is just re- 
covering from a calamity of this sort. 
An extensive fire, about ten months 
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since, swept off a considerable portion 
of the business quarter of the town— 
a conflagration similar in extent to that 
which occurred about the same time in 
Richmond. gut it is rapidly being 
rebuilt. Piles of lumber are strewn 
about; workmen are busy, and edifices 
in all stages of completion are rapidly 
progressing. 

The sidewalks of Port au Prince are 
private, not public property. = Kach 
house has a paved gallery or veranda on 
a level with the street, recessed nnder 
its second story, and open at front and 
ends. The owner here, ties his 
horse here, places his merchandise here, 
keeps his dogs and his parrots here, and 
may, if he fence it in, and 
keep it entirely for his family use; and 
sometimes But the general 
custom is to leave it open for the use of 
the foot passengers, who thus step 
from one house to another on a dry, 
well paved walk, sheltered from both 
sun and rain. Politeness and custom 
require, however, that one shall in pass- 
ing touch his hat to the ladies, if he 
finds them on the gallery, when thus 
encroaching on their rights. i 


sits 


chooses, 


does SO. 


So it is 
no unusual sight to see a gentleman 
regularly touching his hat, at every 
house, as he walks along. 

Kmerging from the burnt district, we 
come upon the market place. It is a 
busy scene, filled with country people 
surrounded by the heaps of rural pro- 
ductions they have brought for sale, 
and the little donkeys that have brought 


them—a less vociferous scene than we 
have met at other similar places; the 
traffic appearing to go on with less 


flourish, but more rapidly and effective- 
ly. John, who has been sent ashore to 
do our marketing, comes back with 
astonishing tales of the magnitude of 
prices and of transactions. For two 
pairs of chickens he has paid %64——that 
is $16 for each fowl! Ile has expended 
similarly for vegetables, and the whole 
cost of our purchases in one day’s mar- 
keting is S100! it is a mitigating 
circumstance, however, that this is in 
Haytian paper currency, which is rather 
depreciated. Ile exchanged at the Con- 
sulate six gold dollars for $100 of 
Haytian paper, and this is what he has 
laid out. 
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The principal conveyance, for busi- 
ness or pleasure, to be found in Port au 
Prince, is the donkey. There are wag- 
ons and carts and some good carriages 
and fine horses, but these are for city 
use merely. The roads up the hill- 
sides into the country are not passable 
for vehicles, though we were told that 
two hours of pleasant riding on horseback 
would bring us to the heights, where 
we should have magnificent prospects, 
and a temperate instead of a tropical 
climate. Up there the pine thrives, 
and apples, peaches and other Northern 
products are easily raised. 

From the market we went to the 
cathedral, a large substantial wooden 
structure, handsomely decorated and 
furnished within. The pictures are 
numerous, and some of them very fine. 
They are generally the productions of 
French art, some old, but the majority 
of them of recent date. A mass for 
the dead was being célebrated when we 
entered. There were not many wor- 
shippers—few besides the priests and 














The U. S. Legation, Port au Prince. 


relatives of the deceased, who was prob- 
ably of some wealthy family. When 
they came out, they seemed, in dress, 
manners and carriage—in all respects 
save In complexion—just such persons 
as one could expect to meet coming out 
of achureh in Fifth Avenue. 

There is one noticeable peculiarity in 
the style of dress seen in the streets of 
Port au Prince. The proverbial Afri- 
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The Cathed al, Port au Prince 


can taste for bright colors and gorgeous 
flowers and patterns, seems here to 
have been entirely laid aside. Instead 
of brilliant colors, modest, neutral tints 
and tones seem to be in vogue. In our 
drive through the streets we did not see 
one man in any exaggerated style of 
costume, though many dressed like 
quiet, respectable gentlemen. We did 
not see even one woman with the bright 
Madras handkerchief around her head, 
elsewhere so common. Black, white, 
gray, purple, and the intermediate tints 
in delicate material, either plain, or in 
small checks and modest patterns, were 
wlmost universal. The same thing was 
noticeable in the goods displayed in the 
shop windows. Altogether, the taste 
displayed in these points was in strong 
contrast to many things to be seen in 
Broadway or Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Whether it is due to French example 
and education, or whether the African 
puts aside barbaric tastes on coming 
from slavery into the higher condition 
of civilized, free citizenship, may be a 
question, 

There is an exception, however. The 
military and official uniforms are bril- 
liant in contrasts of color, and replete 
with gold lace and ornaments. Yet, 
perhaps, even these are only imitations 
of the style that prevailed in’ Europe 
and in our own country fifty years ago, 
now moderated and toned down. 

Around the environs of the city, the 
hills seemed covered with rich vegetation 
to the very summit. My companion 


deprecatingly remarked that, at this 


season, the leaves were much more off 
the trees than at any other; and con- 
sequently the landscape was less attract- 
ive than usual. | told him there was 
even now, in mid-winter, foliage more 
luxuriant than we have in summer. 
The hillsides are in forest—on the lower 
portion the mahogany, the satin-wood, 
lignum vite, and other less valuable 
tropical trees are found—above are oaks 
and Northern pines. 

While we were at breakfast, two aides- 
de-camp of President Geffrard were 
announced, They were handsome young 
men of light complexion, and attired in 
a brilliant uniform of sky-blue coat and 
crimson pantaloons, with an abundance 
of gold lace. They were evidently well- 
bred gentlemen, of French education, 
thoughspeaking English fluently. They 
came to Invite us to the President's pal- 
ace, and to tender his carriage to convey 
us there. The carriage was a barouche, 
attended by servants in green and gold 
livery, and followed by a guard of 
dragoons. 

Arriving at the gate of the President’s 
palace, we found the troops drawn up 
in line to give the military salute. 
There were several regiments, all in gay 
wid brilliant uniforms, all neat and 
soldier-like. Some of their costumes 
were like those of the French chasseurs 
and tirailleurs; others resembled those 
of our regular troops, though more 
elaborate and costly. The military 
bands struck up airs of welcome, among 
them the ‘*Star Spangled Banner,” 
and we were ushered through a veranda 
to the drawing-room, 

Ilere was President Geffrard, a fine 
looking, erect, very dark complexioned 
man, With gray hair, courteous address 
and pleasing expression. ILe was dressed 
ina uniform somewhat resembling that 
of our Generals, though more richly 
ornamented. — Ile received the Secretary 
of State with warm and gracefully 
expressed compliments, and conversed 
in French very fully and fluently upon 
the condition of affairs in Hayti and in 
the United States. 

The President was attended by several 
of his Ministers and Secretaries. Mr. 
Klie, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, a 
very intelligent, well informed gentle- 
man, and apparently a statesman of 
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enlarged views, had come to call at the 
Consulate with General Roumain, whom 
we had known as Chargé d’ Affaires, at 
Washington, and they accompanied us 
to the President’s. Both were in civil- 
ian’s dress, and both are of such light 
complexion that they might pass easily 
for white men. ‘The Ministers of War 
and the Navy, en the other hand, were 
entirely African in hue, and were both 
in uniform. In manner and conversa- 
tion they were just such polished, educa- 
ted, and experienced public men as one 
would expect to find in like positions in 
wy European Court. 

Madame Geffrard and her two daugh- 
ters now entered the room, and received 
and entertained their guests. They are 
ladies of refinement and education—the 
mother is very nearly white, the daugh- 
ters a shade or two darker. All were 
dressed in accord- 
ance with the Pa- 
risian taste and 
fashion, and all 
spoke French 
only. 

The drawing- 
room Was quite as 
richly and taste- 
fully furnished 
as the Blue Room 
at Washington, 
though of less 
architectural pre- 





tensions. All the 
decorations of the 
house were rich 
and costly, but 





in good taste. 
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historical and allegorical paintings by 
French artists, and another likeness of 
John Brown, and one of Wilberforce. 

They pointed out to us the portraits 
of Presidents Boyer, Petion, Riviere, 
and others. 

** But there is one portrait that I do 
not see, which I should have expected 
to find most prominent of all!” 

** Whose is that?” said our companion. 

‘Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 

‘Toussaint L’Ouverture! There is 
no portrait of him, here. He was a 
brave man, but we do not consider him 
a Republican.” 

A fresh illustration that ‘*A prophet 


is not without honor, save in his own 
country 1” 
When we arrived at the Consulate 


we found there the foreign Diplomatic 
Consular 


and representatives at the 
ilaytian capital, 
wmong them the 
British, French 
wnd Spanish. 
Several Ameri- 
can merchants 
and their fam- 
ilies also called. 

Our friends 
accompanied us 
to the wharf, tak- 
ing leave of us 
with many ex- 
pressions of kind- 
ness, and sending 
on board, for us, 
various choice 
specimens of 
Haytian produe- 








Among the pic- 
tures Was one of 
Mr. Lincoln; 
among the busts one of Washington and 
another of John Brown. 

Aftera kind and hospitable reception 
we took our departure, receiving the 
sime military honors as on entering. 

On our return, we stopped to look at 
the two ILouses—that of the Senate and 
that of the Representatives. Neither 
house is at present in The 
rooms were not large, as the two bodies 


SeSSION. 


themselves are not, but resemble the 
Legislative Chambers of one of our 


States. Ilere were portraits of several of 
the Presidents of Hayti, one or two 


The National Palace 


tions. Arrived 

on board, we 

found the Gal- 
atea just preparing to fire a salute of 
fifteen guns, in honor of the American 
Secretary. 

Hlayvti, so far as we have seen it, is 
neither the great success in solving the 
African problem, which philanthropists 
would willingly believe it, nor on the 
other hand, is it the failure in that 
respect, which is so often represented. 

Its people do not achieve those agricul- 
tural results which might be expected 
on a soil of such unsurpassed fertility; 
and in manufactures they achieve almost 
nothing. The sugar mills erected by 
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Reception room in the National Palace, Port au Prince. 


the French are fast going to ruin, and 
the inhabitants do not seem inclined to 
erect new ones, nor to use them. So, 
in many other branches of industry 
for which the island seems peculiarly 
adapted. 

On the other hand, it can not be said 
that emancipation and self-government 
have rendered them idle or degraded. 
Kverything about Port au Prince wears 
an air of activity. The people are busy, 
steady, enterprising. Everybody appears 
to have his work, and to be at it. 
Nobody appears to be lounging or lazy. 
There is nothing of that noisy talking, 
laughing and shouting which charac- 
terize the unemployed negro in so many 
other places, but the sound of the ham- 
mer and the saw, the noise of busy work- 
men and business-like men. 

It is true, that the general impression 
made upon a stranger is that of poverty. 
It is partly so, because the buildings 
are low and cheap, and the streets 
neglected. It is partly so, because the 
idea of black people, anywhere, is habitu- 
ally associated in our minds with the 
idea of poverty. It is partly so—prin- 
cipally so—because these people, though 
free and industrious, lack capital, lack 


organized labor or enterprise, — lack 
education and experience, and lack 


that confidence in the stability, peace 
and permanence of their own govern- 
ment which is essential to the prosperity 
of any country. 
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But the true test by which to 
measure the Ifaytians, is not to 
compare their present condition with 
that of their former white masters, 
or with that of white nations, older 
and more advantageously situated— 
but to compare their own condition 
now, with what it was when they 
were slaves. There can be no doubt 
that a vast stride in advance has 
been made by them, when viewed 
in that light. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this progress will con- 
tinue, especially when aided by the 
free schools they are now establishing, 
and when strengthened by permanent 
and tranquil government, instead of 
revolutionary plots and outbreaks— 
if that time shall ever arrive. 

There isa natural, perhaps a neces- 
sary, dread of a recurrence of the white 
domination, which has infiieted such 
calamities on their country and their 
race. But among its effects are the 
exclusion of capital, invention and skill, 
which might develop resources now 
neglected. Captain Cutts, an American 
merchant, who has lived fourteen years 
in the island, is now endeavoring to 
make an experiment in sugar manufac- 
ture, which hitherto has always resulted 
in failure. White men are not per- 
mitted to own land ; and when, hereto- 
fore, they have occupied it by lease or 
mortgage, and engaged in sugar making, 
the neighbors have, by violence, com- 
pelled them to desist, and sometimes 
destroyed their property. 

There is a similar, though less, pre- 
judice against mulattoes, and against 
the neighboring Republic of Dominica, 
which is supposed to be altogether too 
near white not to share in white aviar- 
ice, cupidity or ambition. 

As our vessel was just getting under 
way, a colored man, in a small boat, 
rowed by a boy, approached the stern: 
and the man climbed up a rope ladder 
suspended there. Ile had a pitiful 
story to tell. Ile was formerly from 
Auburn, was induced to emigrate to 
Hayti, as the land of promise for his 
race: found himself unsuecessful in his 
farming enterprise, and unable to em- 
ploy his abilities with profit in anything 
else, the inhabitants treating him as a 
foreigner, who could not speak their 
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language, and looking suspiciously up- 
on him, as an American. Now, his 
family was sick, and his funds ex- 
hausted, and he wanted to go home. 
Meanwhile the boy who had brought 
him, becoming alarmed lest his boat 
should be drawn under the paddle 
wheels, was lustily pulling away for the 
shore, and deaf to all calls to come 
back. The American emigrant took 
this very philosophically however, per- 
haps with a lurking hope of a free 
passage to the United States, in con- 
sequence of his inability to go ashore. 
Fortunately, however, another — boat 
from the town was not far distant, and 
on being hailed, came alongside to take 
him off to the land of his adoption, 
though no longer the land of his choice. 


BAY OF GONAIVES, Jan. 18. 


We have been steaming, with a clear 
sky and tranquil sea, down the bay of 
Gonaives, again admiring its picturesque 
mountain scenery, and now we have 
entered the Windward Passage, and 
descry in the distance, the dim outline 
of the shores of Cuba. We passed 
Cape Maysi at four o'clock, and are 
heading for the channel between Cuba 
and the Bahamas. 

We are leaving behind us an island 
whose magnificent natural advantages 
are not surpassed in the world, yet left 
to imperfect and neglected cultivation, 
its fields not half improved, its cities 
belonging to the past rather than the 
present. 

President Geffrard is wisely seeking 
to encourage immigration. It has been 
imagined that Hlayti, with its fertile 
soil, healthful climate and cheap lands, 
so easily accessible, inhabited and con- 
trolled by the African race, would be 
the chosen spot for the regeneration of 
that race, and the development of its 
capacity for high civilization and self- 
government—that it would be sought 
by Africans, coming from all lands 
where they have been oppressed and 
degraded, to the one country where they 
are entitled to all rights and privileges— 
where all the avenues to wealth and 
public employment are open to them, 
and closed against every one else. 
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Yet the fact undeniably is, that the 
‘*coming African” does not come, but 
prefers to remain with the whites, in 
the land of his birth. 

These two Republics, on the same 
island, with the same soil, and similar 
productions, with similar advantages for 
agriculture, mining, manufactures and 
trade, are, nevertheless, in strong con- 
trast with each other. The one speaks 
French; the other Spanish. ‘The one 
derives its fashions and ideas from 
Paris; the other from Madrid. The 
one copies the codes of French Repub- 
lics and Empires; the other models its 
laws and constitution after those of the 
United States. The one will have none 
but a black Executive; the other pre- 
fers a white. The one, jealously ex- 
cludes white men from office, voting, or 
ownership of real estate; the other 
encourages their immigration and citi- 
zenship. ‘The one adopts our rule that 
whoever has any African blood is a 
black man; the other takes the converse 
rule that whoever has any Kuropean 
blood is a ** blanco.” In one, you see 
hundreds who appear of unmixed Afri- 
can parentage; in the other you find 
every shade, except pure black. One 
has the ambition to maintain the right 
and demonstrate the capability of the 
African race to govern themselves, with- 
out interference. The other aims to be 
a white republic, and is becoming one. 
It is not strange, perhaps, that the two 
should be almost continually in hostili- 
ties, especially as they have an unsettled 
houndary line between them, and each 
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has a sort of traditional claim to the 
ownership of the island. 

In this ishind of San Domingo, with 
two of the finest harbors in the world, 
they use instead two of the inferior ones. 
At the Dominican end the principal 
port is the mouth of the Ozama, whose 
bar keeps out all but small vessels. At 
the Haytian end, Port au Prince is at 
the bottom of a long cul-de-sac, safe 
enough, but difficult to fortify; easy to 
blockade and impossible to escape from. 

On the other hand the Dominicans 
have, and do not use, at Samana, a safe 
and commodious harbor for whole navies, 
easy of defence, advantageously situated 
in the line of mereantile traftie, com- 
manding the Mona Passage—a harbor 
so well situated that the French used it 
is their base when they came to re-con- 
quer the island in 1802, and the United 
States themselves long ago saw in it a 
valuable point for naval operations. 
General McClellan and Admiral Porter 
have both peen sent out to examine it 
with a view to its purchase, and at one 
time treaty negotiations for it through 
Mr. Cazneau were nearly accomplished. 
Our supposed desire for it was one of 
the reasons, or pretexts, for the recent 
Spanish seizure and occupation of San 
Domingo. 

The Haytains again have at St. 
Nicholas Mole, tl port hardly inferior, 
which could be made impregnable, and 
which, with Cape Maysi, overlooks 
another important line of mercantile 
transit. 


What is there that this island will 
not produce ? Its dense forests furnish 
mahogany, logwood, fustic, satin-wood, 
lignum vite, pine, oak, and various 
other woods used in the arts. Its fields 
yield, with easy cultivation, corn, millet, 
and every kind of grain, besides the 
tropical staples of sugar, cotton, indigo, 
coffee, cacao, rice and tobacco. On 
its hills you can raise the plums, 
peaches, pears, inclons and grapes of 
the north, while, on the lower levels, 
fruits and vegetables, enough to feed 
its entire population, seem to grow 
almost spontaneously—oranges, lemons, 
limes, pineapples, aguacates, sapodillas, 
cherimoyas, guavas, bananas, plantains, 
yams, batatas, and a host of others. 

Animal life is abundant. Not only 
wild game, but the cattle, hogs and 
water-fowl, which we raise with such 
cost and care, here increase and multi- 
ply and roam wild, without any care at 
wi. Fish, turtles, lobsters, crabs, cay- 
mans and alligators abound in its waters. 
Insects swarm in myriads. 

Equally rich in minerals, it has gold, 
silver, platinum, quicksilver, copper, 
iron, tin, manganese, sulphur, anti- 
mony, marble, jasper and various pre- 
cious stones, rock salt, and mineral 
springs. 

Its wealth has been its curse, for it 
has attracted adventurers to devastate 
and impoverish it: and, yet they have 
but half succeeded, though it has 
suffered nearly four hundred years of 
war, and hardly had a dozen of peace. 
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(Continued from 


CHAPTER XVI. 





HERE arrived one morn- 
ing for Mrs. Mary Red- 
fern a legal looking 
document from her law- 
yer in which that gentle- 
man advised her of the 
necessity of economizing 
a little, for the present 
at least, giving his reasons 
in a number of incom- 
prehensible paragraphs. 
There was something 
about the six per cent interest being 
exchanged for four per cent on account 
of the better security, ete. Of course, 
Mrs. Redfern understood nothing except 
the clause advising her to be moderate 
in her expenditure for the present at 
least. Ilow she could do this she didn’t 
see. Things might turn out differently 
from what he, Mr. Ford, expected, in 
which case he would write immediately. 

She puzzled over this epistle many 
times before she read it aloud to 
Amanda, and explained the one clause 
relating to themselves, and listened in 
turn as Amanda explained it to her. 

Amanda Riggs took it for granted 
that Mr. Ford was not doing his duty 
as a trustworthy lawyer. 

* But how, Amanda ?” demanded the 
widow, vehemently. ‘‘Ilow are we to 
live and spend less than we do ?” 

* Humph!” said Amanda. 

‘*T suppose the next thing will be 
that I ought to give up the red plush 
table-cover, when I only picked out the 
sample this day !”’ 

* You must give it up, Mrs. Red- 
fern,” and Amanda strongly resembled 
the old nurse telling little Mary Morgan 
that she must have her face washed. 
“You must give it up.” 

At which Mrs. Redfern arose in her 
wrath and asked Amanda Riggs how 
she dared, and declared her determina- 
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tion to send for the red plush table-cover 
if she thereby lowered the interest to 
two per cent instead of four and set Mr. 
Ford howling over the city. And gain- 
ing possession of the legal document she 
sailed out of the room, hoping in her 
heart that it was only for the present 
she would have to relinquish all the de- 
lights of life, red plush table-cover and 
the rest of them. 

But in half an hour she was back 
again, serene and gracious ; just so had 
little Mary looked ten minutes after her 
dirty face became a clean one. 

“You must a heerd good news this 
time, dear,” cried Amanda, who had 
already pitched into darning those stock- 
ings of Herman’s and Ralph’s which the 
widow had kindly designated for the 
poor, 

** No, I haven’t heard any news at all, 
but I have an idea,” and forthwith she 
sat down to talk it over. ‘* I’m going 
to earn my own living.” 

“Karn your own livin?!” eried 
Amanda, letting her work fall to the 
floor. ‘* Mrs. Redfern, you do beat all! 
Karn your livin’! Tloity toity! What 
would Colonel Morgan say to you if he 
were settin’ yer instead 0’ me?” 

“You dear old goose ! You don’t 
imagine I'll advertise for a situation as 
cook 2 L intend to write.” 

‘Write !” cried Amanda, clearing off 
like an April day, 

‘It’s something that anybody can 
do,” went on Mrs. Redfern; ** even 
queens have got out ten books, and they 
were dreadful, but they sold like any- 
thing.” 

* Do tell !” eried Amanda. 

** Now, if you were me, which would 
you write, prose or verse 7” 

‘Law, dear, if you was set me 
down to pen, ink, and paper, I wouldn't 


to 


know whether to write the one or 
t’other.” 
‘*Most people write prose. But I 
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think that I had better commence with 
poetry. Do vou remember those verses 
I wrote when I was such a little bit 
of a girl, which you considered so 
good 7” , 

‘About the cat and dog sparrin’ ? 
I mind the day you come in that pleased 
with yourself and read it to me.” 

** And you considered it good ?” 

‘Tt was splendid,” said Amanda, 
her face beaming. 

* Well, then, P’'ve decided on poetry. 
If you put Herman and Ralph to bed 
early Pll begin to-night. I don’t think 
I could possibly manage to compose with 
those two around, It’s so strange that 
I never thought of writing before, after 
composing those verses when I was such 
a little bit of a thing and you thinking 
them so good. If you had only kept.me 
at it, where mightn’t I be now!” 

Herman and Ralph were slapped on 
the sly that evening before they could 
be persuaded to retire to their chamber, 
and then nothing would do but they 
must have their mamma in to kiss them 
good-night ; and she, feeling that she 
had had the dear little fellows put to 
bed at an unreasonable hour, and half 
guessing at the private chastisement, 
stayed with them until the new moon 
peeped over the hilltops. Then, with a 
sleepy feeling upon her, she raised her 
head from Ralph’s pillow and confronted 
the work she had to do. 

Had there come a dream to Professor 
Barthelow as he sat by his well-littered 
desk that Wednesday evening that Mary 
Redfern was making a hasty, headlong 
plunge into the field of literature, he 
would have laughed until genuine tears 
stood in his eyes. For although it was 
Mary Redfern, yet, when a man _ has 
been so ill that even the papers take 
delight in welcoming him back to health, 
he has not perfect control over his emo- 
tions, and Mary Redfern an authoress, 
encouraged and urged on by Amanda 
Riggs, would have completely shaken 
him up. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mary RepFERN kept herself awake 
that first night until half-past one, and 
came down to breakfast next day in ju- 
bilant spirits, for she had written her 


second poem. Not a stanza or two with 
a sing-song tune running through the 
verse, but a poem covering three pages 
of foolscap. 

Amanda went into ecstasies when the 
widow read this effusion to her. True, 
there was a little irregularity in’ the 
measure, and two places were not filled 
out, owing to a missing rhyme, but, as 
Mrs. Redfern said, ‘* the editor could 
fix that very easily.” 

With the poem in question Mary Red- 
fern entered upon her career, and no 
one could say that she was not hopeful 
and buoyed up with brave resolves. 

“The next thing, Amanda, will be 
where to send it.” 

‘* Law, I shouldn’t think as that’d be 
difficult, dear, considerin’ all the books 
there is out!” 

‘*There’s where the trouble — lies, 
Amanda,” said the widow, gravely. 
‘‘If there were only one book out, as 





She was pleased with her poem. 
’ 
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A band of wandering Indians set up their tent on the 


you call it, there’d be no trouble at all, 
but to choose from such a lot !” 

‘Suppose you was to write some 
more, Mrs. Redfern, and send ’em 
round. How would that do?” 

‘Tt wouldn’t do at all, for the sim- 
ple reason that I feel now as if | couldn't 
possibly write another line until I 
got this off. You seem to think it’s an 
easy matter to string verses together, 
but you make a big mistake. Twas in 
despair nearly half an hour, not know- 
ing whether to put the story in rhyme 
or blank verse. First I would write a 
line of one and then of the other, but 
blank verse, as you know, is merely 
prose written off in that funny way, 
with very little punctuation at the end 
of the lines, and I discovered that I 
didn’t understand how to fix it.” 

The poems were sealed and sent. off 
at last, and the young poet felt very 
hopeful at the beginning of her career, 
When, to her own surprise and Aman- 
da’s indignation, her poem had been re- 
turned, she refused to sink under the 
disappointment. She had resolved not 
to shirk work, and she kept her resolve. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THe widow's first attempt in- the 
field of literature was a number of 
verses covering three pages of foolscap. 
Iler second was of much greater length, 
but it was prose. She began to have 





“| her suspicions that poetry 
was not marketable. — In her 
story she could have a little 
boy named Herman and a 
little boy named Ralph, with- 
out the bother of searching 
her brain for a non-exist- 
ing rhyme. She explained 
to Amanda Riges how some 
of the most prominent au- 
thors had to fight their way 
at the beginning, and then 
she brought her story and 
read it aloud in the lamp- 
light. 

“Ts it good, Amanda ?” 
she cried, and let the paper 
fall on her Jap. ** Really 
common and truly, is it good 7” 

**Good 7” exclaimed 
Amanda. ‘*Why,dear, it’s the best thing 
you ever read me!” 

** Better than * Nicholas Nickleby’ ? 

**T should say so.” 

* Better than ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ ?” 

“1 don’t know as I ever did think 
much o” that.” 

* But you can’t say it’s as good as 
* David Coppertield ;° you can't say that, 
Amanda.” 

“Mrs. Redfern, you don’t do your- 
self no justice at all. Comin’ settin’ 
yer in front 0’ me, readin’ me a story 
off a paper—a story what come out 0’ 
your kead—and askin’ me if I think it 
no better’n them in books !” 

Mary Redfern’s story fell to the floor, 
while the author leaned back in her 
chair and tried to stop laughing. The 
story was sent away, but came back. 
Mrs. Redfern would not give up. She 
began to fill her days and “even her 
nights with her writing. Thistledown 
missed the widow, but to the majority 
it was a pleasant miss. 


99 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Hap you hinted to Mary Redfern at 
the beginning, that when her career as 
wn author was ended, she would. still 
wear her hair in little short curls, and 
not have a thread of silver in them, she 
would have set all the little curls dan- 
cing as she assured you that you made a 
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wonderful mistake. ‘ Do | look like 
the kind of a woman to give up so soon 
as that 2” she would have asked,  ‘* Do 
you imagine [ am such a fickle mortal 
as not to be able to chain myself to a 
mighty undertaking 7” After this she 
would have smiled on you as on a mis- 
taken prophet, and dangled her ink- 
stained fingers before your face. 

She wrote the legend of the ** Lady of 
the Hollow” out at length, and sent it 
to a weekly publication. It was from 
the office of this weekly that Mrs. Red- 
fern received her second slim. letter 
from an editor. 

She rushed into 
the presence of her 
counsellor ina state 
of wild delight. 
‘“‘He’s taken it, 
Amanda Riggs,” 
she cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘* The edi- 
tor of Serap has ac- 
cepted my * Lady 
of the Hollow.’ ” 

‘Didn't Tsay as 
he woul d, Mrs. 
Redfern 2” 

* Yes, you dear 
old goose, you did. 
I must give credit 
where credit is due. 
But he wants to 
change it some- 
What, Amanda, and 
I don’t mind.” 

‘* What does he 
want to do that 
for?” demanded 
the counsellor. ; 

** Listen what he says: ‘We are 
pleased with your legend, ** The Lady of 
the Hollow,” but, having a certain style 
for that kind of thing, we ask your per- 
mission to make some changes in the 
wording.’ Ile would like to hear from 
me as soon as possible. Oh, Amanda, 
isn’t it grand !” 

* And what does he say as he’d pay ?” 

** Tle doesn’t say ; he is waiting for 
my reply. Ile would like to hear from 
me as soon as possible. Of course, he 
can change the wording if he chooses. 
Pd be a big goose to object when it’s 
the first manuseript that’s stayed where 
I intended it.” 





She sent her letter of acquiescence. 


She sent her letter of acquiescence by 


return mail. The editor of Serap paid 
four dollars for Mary Redfern’s ** Lady 
of the Hollow.” ; 

“Til send him something else,” 
she exclaimed, rapturously. ** He’s 
the only nice editor Pye come across 
yet.” 

“Tle knows good writin’ when he 
sees 1t,” said Amanda. 

** Would you send him the * Land of 
Dreams’ ?” 

** Indeed I would, dear.” 

She sent him the ** Land of Dreams,” 
and he sent it back. 

**T don’t under- 
stand it at all,” 
said Mrs. Redfern, 
with a suspicious 
huskiness about her 
voice. “Why 
should he accept 
‘The Lady of the 
Hollow,’ and de- 
cline *The Land of 
Dreams’ ?” 

“Send him an- 
other one,” pro- 
posed Amanda. 

“Tl send him 
‘Moonlight Rever- 
ies.” You consider 
it my best ; though 
really, Amanda, the 
poetry in it is quot- 
ed, and not mine, 
as you always seem 
to think. I'll tell 
him that he can 
change the word- 
ing if he wishes.” 

The editor of Serap, with many 
thanks, returned Mrs. Redfern’s 
** Moonlight Reveries.” 

‘TT can’t comprehend it,” said the 
widow, hysterically, ** why he should 
be pleased with *'The Lady of the Hol- 
low,’ and return * Moonlight Reveries.’ 
I believe Vl try him just once more, 
Amanda, and ask him for his candid 
opinion. Which one would you send 
this time ?” 

“<The Meadow Maiden.’ ’ 

* And not * Roaming in Fairyland’ ?” 

* Send ’em both, Mrs. Redfern.” 

** Well, I will.” 


When the editor of Serap looked over 
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«The Meadow Maid- 
en” and ‘* Roaming 
in Fairyland,” he 
laughed. ‘Then he 
found a sheet of paper 
somewhere that 
wasn’t a business 
sheet, and wrote a 
long letter to Mrs. 
Redfern. 

“Amanda Riggs, 
he has sent them 
back.” , “ 

** Both of ’em, 

Mrs. Redfern ? ” 

* Both of them, 
and a letter four 
pages long.” 

** Do tell !” 

‘* Do you know what he says to me, 
Amanda? That I have a lively imagi- 
nation ; but the life of a writer is by no 
means an easy one; as if I didn’t know 
that! ‘In some cases long years of 
study are required before any degree of 
proficiency can be attained ;’ one would 
think I had never heard about Tenny- 
son; but, of course, he means that I 
ought to go and do likewise. He says 
that perseverance is sure to be rewarded 
once we get on the right track ; but he 
would advise me, if he might do so 
without taking a liberty, if | have my 
way to make in this work-a-day world, 
to try something not quite so arduous, 
so up-hill; there are so many doors 
open to women, nowadays, that were 
closed to them formerly. Oh, he 
takes great pains to ding it into me 
that authors have an awful time of it; 
as if this isn’t a sample! I think, 
Amanda Riggs, he must mean me _ to 
go in a store.” 

** You didn’t ask him fer to say all 
that ?” 

“Good gracious, no! If I had 
dreamed for one moment that he was 
going to say all that, ’'d have cut my 
right hand off before I would have put 
myself in the way of receiving his hon- 
est opinion.” 

‘* Mrs. Redfern,” said Amanda, reas- 
suringly, ‘‘there’s other people’s opin- 
ions in the world besides his.” 

But they might not come on tinted 
paper, and Mrs. Mary Redfern all of a 
sudden shrank from the opinions of 

17 






When Professor Barthelow came across this envelope. 


the lettered world. She came and 
leaned her elbows on the table, beside 
which her faithful counsellor was sitting. 
The expression on her face was not 
unlike the expression on little Mary 
Morgan’s face when, sixteen years before, 
she related to her nurse about the 
common girl at school who had begged 
for a bite of her apple. ‘* And the bite 
she took,” cried little Mary Morgan, 
wrathfully, ‘‘ anybody would rather 
have had than the rest of the apple.” 

“*T think,” said Mary Redfern, con- 
temptuously, ‘* that editors, taken as a 
class, are the meanest men in creation, 
and hereafter the less I have to do with 
them the better !” 

* You ain’t goin’ to give up like this, 
Mrs. Redfern? Didn’t you git a lot 
of ’em back before you had the one 
taken ?” 

But Mary Redfern’s career as an 
author was at an end. 

“This is the kind of life I would 
enjoy,” she said, still leaning on the 
table and speaking recklessly. ‘: 1’o 
have some one to go to and ask for 
money whenever you need it ; some one 
who wouldn’t give you too much at a 
time, for in that case ’d be aspendthrift, 


and what would become of the boys ! ” 
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‘*Would you keer to be like the 
Grimses 7” asked Amanda. 

‘* As far as ways and means go, yes ; 
as far as manners are concerned, no. 
Did I ever tell you,” she inquired, while 
a guilty look came creeping into her 
eyes, ‘‘ that I sawin the Star several 
weeks ago how Professor Barthelow had 
just recovered from a dangerous ill- 
ness 2” 

** 7? dunno as I’m much interested in 
Mr. Barthelow.” 

‘Amanda Riggs, how dare you look 
at me like that! One would think 
that I was that silly little Mrs. Copper- 
field and you were Peggotty. And do 
you know what I think of Peggotty ? 
That she was as big a fool as her mis- 
tress.” 

‘So do I, Mrs. Redfern,” fumed 
Amanda, ‘* or else she’d never ha’ gone 
and let her done it.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was said at the beginning of this 
story that Mary Redfern’s gray eyes 
could be keen enough at times. They 
were keen enough when they looked 
into the future one frosty November 
morning and saw a way towards 
“something to do.” She wrote a letter 
on the sly, and mailed it on the sly, and 
waited for an answer on the sly. It 
came, and she was satisfied with it; so 
would have been the editor of Serap; so 
would not have been Amanda Riggs. 

Then Mrs. Mary Redfern fluttered 
through the village street and in and 
out of all the principal doors. What 
she had not told Amanda Riggs she 
told to Miss Northrope, Miss Louisa 
Day, Miss Turner, Annie Wild, the 
Misses Dickerson, Misses Rawson, and 
Misses loster. 

Why was it that Mrs. Mary Redfern, 
with her girlish manners, should for- 
ever be disturbing the peace of mind 
of the inhabitants of Thistledown ? 
First she must give a gypsy tea—a 
thing that no one had ever heard of— 
and set them all wondering what it was, 
and now she had descended upon them 
with this new and startling proposi- 
tion. Miss Marian Northrope thought 
of the costliness of oil and water-color 


paints, and sighed. She knew if she 
gave in all the others would follow, and 
there was enough of them to keep baby 
apparel always in stock, for besides Miss 
Day and Miss Turner, the Misses Dick- 
erson, Misses Rawson, Misses Foster, and 
Annie Wild, there were the Browns, 
whose father had been a colonel, and 
the Laurences and the Keeties and the 
Greys. Thistledown might be able to 
count its men upon its fingers, but it 
could not have counted its young ladies 
on its fingers and toes. 

One afternoon Miss Marian Northrope 
buttoned herself up in’ her fur-trimmed 
coat, donned her stylish autumn hat, 
and, carrying her head a trifle higher 
than usual, walked through the village 
with her face turned westward. Every- 
one knew where she was going. , 

Before she was half way up the yard 
belonging to Honeysuckle Cottage, Mrs. 
Redfern appeared on the porch, her 
eyes full of pleasurable welcome. ‘Oh, 
I’m so glad!” she cried, taking two or 
three of the first steps in dancing, *‘but 
do speak low, for gracious sake, till we 
get in and have all the doors closed 
about us, for I haven’t yet got up my 
courage to tell the thing to Amanda 
Riggs, and I’m so afraid she will find 
out before I’m ready.” 

*“*T can only stay a few minutes,” 
Miss Northrope explained, haughtily ; 
** Tam very busy over my painting just 
how. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Redfern, droop- 
ing her lashes with disappointment, 
“then vou didn’t come to say you had 
agreed to it ? And I felt so sure.” 

“Am I to make the amende honor- 
able, Mrs. Redfern? But I didn't 
come for that. I came to say—and per- 
haps I had better whisper, as Amanda 
Riggs may have her earat the keyhole— 
if you cannot make out the number of 
articles necessary I don’t mind contrib- 
uting something now and then. I gen- 
erally work @ bis et a@ blanc.” 

* You mean you will embroider the 
skirts ? I am so delighted.” 

Miss Louisa Day watched for Marian 
Northrope’s return, and then she, too, 
hastened through the village, with her 
steps directed westward, and everybody 
knew where she was going. 

After Miss Day came back, Rose Fos- 
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ter popped out of her street door, wear- 
ing the cunningest little plush cap im- 
aginable. When she got beyond the 
village she stopped walking and ran, for 
it was cold and she was in a hurry. 

“Mrs. Redfern,” she panted upan 
reaching her destination, ‘* everything’s 
going all right, I know. We saw Miss 
Northrope and Miss Day. I came to in- 
quire when you would want the samples; 
mine is ready now. I sat up last night 
until a quarter past twelve, and mamma 
says I nearly ruined my eyes.” 

‘* What did you make ?” 

** Just one little sock with silk tassels. 
I wish I had brought it along.” 

**Miss Northrope is going to em- 
broider the skirts. Of course, you’ve 
seen her work often ?’ 

** Yes, indeed, and it’s perfectly ex- 
quisite. ” 

Then Mrs. Redfern insisted upon 
Rose taking a cup of tea with her. 
““We’re all to ourselves,” she added, as 











on a cence tit want hatasinlitiiaen 


She raised her head from Ralph's pillow. 


an inducement. ‘* The boys are ran- 
sacking the garret, and there’s no telling 
at what hour they'll be through. But 
when Amanda comes in don’t say any- 
thing. She doesn’t know yet.” 

‘You're not going to le+ her stop 
the whole thing, Mrs. Redfern, I do 
hope, after we’ve got ourselves up to it ?” 

A silence fell upon them when 
Amanda appeared with the tea, and 
Rose Foster, watching the faithful ser- 
yant’s immovable countenance, felt fear- 
ful about the results of the undertaking. 

** Mrs. Redfern,” she cried, jumping 
up from her second cup of tea, ‘I must 
go; it’s getting dark.” 

** But you'll come again very soon ?” 

Yes, I'll come and bring the—’ 
Rose caught herself up in time. Aman- 
da Riggs was in hearing. 

‘Oh, yes,” said the widow quickly, 
‘*the geranium cutting you promised. 
You are sure you understand where to 
separate it 7” 


’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Mrs. RepDFERN watched Rose Fos- 
ter’s flying figure out of sight, then she 
came back to her parlor and sank down 
in a corner of the sofa. The boys 
dashed in a few minutes later and found 
their mother in a profound revery. 

‘** Herman,” she said, suddenly, ‘* go 
tell Amanda Riggs I wish particularly 
to see her, and you and Ralph can play 
cars with the kitchen chairs while she’s 
with me,” for she didn’t care that the 
boys should hear what Amanda would 
say. 

The faithful servant came as she was 
bid, took the seat pointed out by her 
mistress, folded her hands, and waited. 
The Thistledown ladies rushing to the 
house all the afternoon had brought 
with them an air of mystery which they 
had not taken away. 

“Well, Amanda, haven’t you a word 
to say ?” 

‘*T understood that you had some- 
thing to say to me, Mrs. Redfern, and 
I came in to listen.” 

‘*So I have,” cried the widow, and 
thereupon relapsed into silence. ‘I 
don’t know how to begin.” 

**T can’t help you there, Mrs. Red- 
fern,” 

Oh, but you can by not looking at 
meso. If I really wish to do a thing,” 
she went on, ‘‘and if there is nothing 
wrong in it, why, of course, ’'m going 
to do it, that’s all, I know you'll flare 
up as soon as I get it out, so you might 
as well flare up now and have it over. 
We’re going to work on infants’ trous- 
seaux for Barton & Mole.” 

‘*Work on infants’ trousseaux fer 
Barton & Mole!” eried Amanda. 
‘What is infants’ trousseaux, Mrs. 
Redfern ?” 

‘* Baby clothes, don’t you know, 
Amanda ?” explained the widow, witha 
feeble laugh. ‘* Miss Northrope and 
Miss Day and all the ladies of Thistle- 
down are going to do it; but you must 
promise not to say anything about it, 
because it’s a secret.” 

** Say anything about it! Say that 
Colonel Morgan’s datter sews fer the 
factory ?” 

‘Youre too hard on me. What 
would Miss Northrope say if she heard 


you? Sew for a factory, indeed! 
Amanda Riggs, you’re talking non- 
sense.” 

The faithful servant put her apron 
over her head and fell to sobbing.  ** If 
it ain't sewin’ fer the factory, Mrs. 
Redfern, Vd like you fer to tell me 
What itis! You, who will always have 
enough money to live like a lady, goin’ 
and throwin’ yourself away among the 
workin’ class, and I who have nursed 
you and took sech pride in you to live 
and see it!” 

“Amanda, don’t ery. You will not 
look at things like other people.” 

** Don’t I know that some men spring 
from the dirt 2” wailed Amanda, vigor- 
ously wiping her defiant eyes. 

** Do you wish me to die, Amanda ? 
And wouldn't I die if I had to spend 
the winter here with nothing to do ?” 

** You could find plenty to do makin’ 
the boys’ spring clothes.” 

“But LT want some money too, and 
everybody intends doing it.” 

‘The village people, Mrs. Redfern !” 

‘Now that isn’t fair. You used to 
think them nice.” 

** Not when I know ’em fer what they 
are.” 

**T don’t see how you can be so un- 
kind. When I was a little girl you said 
I made the loveliest tucks and the most 
beautiful dolls’ basques, and now you 
want me to spend the winter over Her- 
man’s and Ralph’s spring clothes, and get 
angry because I’m delighted to earn a 
little money.” 

The word ** earn” caused the tears of 
the faithful servant to flow afresh. ‘I 
wish that old Dr. Redfern had phy- 
sicked himself,” she sobbed, ‘* instead 
0 sendin’ fer Dr. Pendleton, who never 
did let a body live their seventy year 
out.” 

* You ought to be pitying me, 
Amanda—me and my poor little boys. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
going on in that awful way when you 
know, too, that it won’t do a bit of 
good.” 


“Will you tell the children their 
mother is a-workin’ fer her livin’ ?” 

‘“No, not for the world! They'd 
explain it to everybody they met. Re- 
member, Amanda Riggs, you are not 
to say a word to either of them; not 
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that I myself would mind, but the others 
would be furious.” 

** Po you ever mind nothin’ ?” asked 
the exasperated retainer. 

“Yes, Amanda, I mind that you 
should be always glad to show off your 
excellent cooking, and begrudge me 
showing off a little on my tucking and 
stitching. It’s downright cruel of 
you!” 

“You could show off on your own 
clothes, Mrs. Redfern.” 

At this in the midst of her tribula- 
tions Dr. Redfern’s widow bowed her 
head and laughed hysterically. 

* You can laugh,” cried the indig- 
nant ex-nurse, ‘‘and you pullin’ your 
little boys out of their speres! Oh, 
that I should live to see the day !” 

** You forget yourself!” cried Mary 
Redfern, wrathfully. ‘* You forget that 
you are talking to your mistress. That 
I should be telling you my plans is 
altogether unnecessary, but that you 
should speak to me in such a manner ! 
Little boys’ nurses don’t generally 
know everything ; and as to my father’s 
top-boots, if I remember correctly, he 
blacked them himself. You may go 
now. 

And Amanda Riggs was never so 
much surprised with anybody as she 
was with herself when she got up and 
walked out and didn’t slam the door. 

gut Mary Redfern jumped from her 
seat and paced up and down the floor. 
* That Amanda Riggs should force me 
to speak like that,” she moaned, ‘* and 
she has been the nearest thing to a 
mother that I have ever known! Why 
did I come? Why did I come ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THoucu Amanda Riggs neglected to 
slam the parlor door it was nevertheless 
ina great state of indignant agitation 
that she entered her own dominion, 
routed the boys, sank down on a bench 
instead of her cushioned throne, let the 
kitchen fire go out and didn’t mind. 
That Mrs. Mary Redfern was going to 
work for ‘* the factory,” was a fixture in 
her brain. Colonel Morgan’s own and 
only daughter prick her fingers over 
baby clothes, salable baby clothes, in- 


stead of making spring jackets for Her- 
man and Ralph! After the fire was 
out she went back to the parlor and 
picked the boys off the sofa, one at a 
time, and carried them upstairs, not 
pausing to say a word to the silent figure 
kneeling at the window looking wp at 
the stars. 

** Good-night, Amanda; don’t be such 
a goose.” 

Sut there came no answering good- 
night. 

When the faithful servant entered 
her sleeping apartment it was with no 
idea of bed. She had a Herculean task 
hefore her, and bed was out of the ques- 
tion. She had brought pen and ink 
from the sitting-room, also a sheet of 
paper and an envelope. It was not 
often she wrote a letter, but write ¢ 
letter that night she would or die. 
This letter, written to no less a per- 
sonage than Rupert Barthelow, Esquire, 
Was a masterpiece of its kind. Amanda 
sat at her little table and patiently 
jotted down the painful state of affairs 
reached by the mistress of Honeysuckle 
Cottage ; how she was determined to 
sew and crochet for the factory run by 
Jurton & Mole; how she said she 
couldn't live during the winter if she 
didn’t get something todo. ~The seribe 
grew quite glowing in her description 
of the lonely river, and their having no 
ladies for neighbors. The boys, she de- 
clared, were like wild Indians. Herman, 
who was going on nine years old, was for- 
getting his letters, and Ralph ** sassed ” 
his mother whenever he felt like it. 
They needed some one to look after 
them. Then Amanda, who was a plain- 
spoken woman, advised the professor to 
come on and try his luck again, assur- 
ing him that she would have no word 
against it. That Amanda Riggs should 
go around a whole day looking guilty, 
and towards nightfall should have 
such a longing for black tea that 
nothing would do but she must go to 
the village after it, was unusual. She 
posted her letter and forgot about the 
tea. 

When Professor Barthelow, examin- 
ing his packet of mail, came across this 
certain envelope with his name in hiero- 
glyphic characters, he immediately 
pounced upon it as the most interest- 
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ing looking document of the lot and 
tore it open. Tle read it not once or 
twice but fully half a dozen times. If 
the new correspondent expected him 
to jump into his overcoat and rush for 
the next train, she made a wonderful 
mistake. 

When he read about the factory run 
by Barton & Mole, his eyes twinkled ; 
when he perused that passage referring 
to the lonely river and the dearth of 
ladylike friends, he pounded the desk 
with delight. Ie whistled over the in- 
creasing ignorance of his aging ward, 
and the sauciness of the blue-eyed 
Ralph. 

Never had the work before him seemed 
so irksome, but he turned to it suddenly 
and went at it witha will. Tlow Aian- 
da Riggs would have admired the rapidity 
with which the pen flew over the paper. 
‘So lL must try my luck again,” he said, 
lifting his eyes from the irksome task, 
‘+ this time with Amanda te back me. 
Well, that’s a considerable inducement.” 
Then he fell to with renewed vigor and 
worked as even he seldom was known 
to work. At last with a sigh of relief 
he pushed the papers from him, and 
leaned his elbows on the desk and his 
face upon his hands. 

‘So Mary’s getting tired of it,” he 
said, musingly, ‘‘and would die dur- 
ing the winter if she didn’t find some- 
thing to do,” and then the unfeel- 
ing man actually langhed alow, amused 
laugh. 

** Tt will do her good,” he added, and 
laughed again. If Amanda Riggs could 
have heard him she would have cut. off 
her right hand before she would have 
allowed it to perform her Herculean 
task. 

CHAPTER XNIII. 

*“T pon’r care,” said Rose Foster 
vehemently, ‘I won’t be the maid. If 
there’s anything of that kind in the play 
it’s sure to be the part chosen for me. 
I’m not going to be it.” 

** You'll have to,” cried Julia; ** every 
one must accept what is given her, and 
not act like a baby because it isn’t just 
what she herself would have chosen.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, 
miss, considering you’re to be Judith.” 
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‘* What sort of a Judith do you sup- 
pose you would make?” inquired the 
older sister contemptuously. ‘* Imagine 
Judith having a round rosy face with 
dimples in it!” 

‘It’s just as easy as to imagine her 
holding up her skirts and running from 
a mouse. Do you think if Judith had 
been like you she would ever have got 
herself up to the point of killing that 
man with the outlandish name ?” 

‘You do love to talk of horrible 
things, Rose. I should think you’d be 
pleased to be in the scene with Miss 
Northrope.” 

‘If they'd let me be the page perhaps 
I would.” 

“ Rose Foster, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I know who has been put- 
ting such ideas into your head. You 
had better not let mamma hear you 
wishing to be the page.” 


‘“* Mrs. Redfern doesn’t even know 
we're going to have the thing,” retorted 


Rose. ‘* You’re all afraid to tell her lest 
she should want to take part, and I dare 
say she can act better than any of us.” 

“Oh, I dare say! But we’re not 
afraid. Mrs. Talty intends asking her 
to be in the gypsy chorus. We don’t 
care to have her around fixing every- 
thing her own way as she did at your 
party.” 

The youngest of the Miss Fosters had 
nothing more to say. 

** When did you plan it ?” cried Mrs. 
Redfern that same evening rushing into 
the midst of the group about Mrs, 
Talty’s fireplace. “I never heard a thing 
until the eleventh hour, especially now 
im so busy. [said to Amanda I didn’t 
believe it, but she declared positively 
that some one told her everything was 
arranged.” 


* Not quite everything,” corrected 
Mrs. ‘Talty. ‘We would like very 


much to have you in the gypsy chorus. 
We have engaged the hall and are hold- 
ing consultations nightly. It is for the 
Church, you know, Mrs. Redfern.” 

The widow laughed. ‘* We put a 
good deal on the Church, don’t we ? 
she said sweetly. ‘* Rose, what’s the 
programme ? Youappear to have some- 
thing on your mind, child.” 

** Tableaux vivants and other kinds 
of tableaux,” said Rose, answering the 
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She half stood in the sleigh and turned around. 


question, not the supposition, **and 
some songs, and a play to wind up.” 

** Tow delightful! If only you had 
let me know sooner I could have helped 
you so much; I’m good at anything of 
the kind. What is the name of the 
play ?” 

Rose held up her book. The part 
she despised was marked with little 
crosses. 

Mrs. Redfern glanced rapidly over 
the whole. Her gray eyes saw vast pos- 
sibilities in the marked paragraphs. 
** Who's to be the lady 7” she queried. 

** Miss Northrope,” answered Rose 
with a pout. 

** And you’re not pleased at being the 
maid ? You little goose! Why, I'd a 
thousand times rather be the maid than 
any other character in the play.” 

** Would you ?” cried Rose, eagerly. 
“Oh, Mrs. Redfern, won't you please 
act in my place ?” 

And Mrs. Redfern said that if she 
really meant it indeed she would with 
pleasure. 

It didn’t matter to Rose Foster how 
her two sisters upbraided her in the 
privacy of their chamber, and called her 
‘*a mean little thing ” a hundred times 
over. She danced about in her night- 
dress all during the scoldings, she was 
so delighted with herself for getting out 
of being the maid. 

When James Whital heard of the 
position Mrs. Redfern was to occupy in 
the approaching entertainment, he did 
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Mute! «=onot like it at all. <‘‘She 

f ought to be the lady,” he 
said to himself, but he did 
not dare to say it to any one 
else. Ile met her in the 
street one day, and she was 
beaming and eager over the 
whole affair, and so pleased 
that the maid said very little 
and acted a great dealt. 
‘** Because,” she added, ‘if 
she acted a very little and 
suid a great deal I’m afraid 
I wouldn’t be ready. I 
never heard until the elev- 
enth hour.” 

‘* Did you know that the 
people from Middletown 
were coming?” asked the 
lad. 

‘* Middletown! Where is Middle- 
town 7” 

Ife flushed a little and bit his lip, for, 
though Mrs. Redfern might know noth- 
ing of it, Middletown was by no means 
noted for insignificance. At the coming 
of the Johns the Thistledown people 
had been highly elated, at first, that 
they had not gone to Middletown. 

‘It’s seven miles up the river,” he 
said shortly; ‘‘ quite a place in_ its 
way. 

**You shouldn’t have added ‘in its 
way,’ for perhaps I think 'Thistledown 
quite a place in its way.” 

Ife laughed here as if he could not 
help laughing. 

‘There'll be a crowd, then ?” asked 
the widow. 

““ Yes, there’ll be a crowd,” he said, 
moodily. He was wishing in his heart 
that Rose Foster had stuck to her part. 
‘** But you’re going to sing in the gypsy 
chorus, too, Mrs. Redfern ?” 

“Oh, yes, but I don’t care two raps 
for the gypsy chorus, I’m so interested 
in the other. ‘They always tell me I am 
a born actress.” 

Instinctively he knew the ‘‘ they ” were 
not the Thistledown folk. ‘I think,” 
he said, fiercely biting his mustache, 
**they (meaning the Thistledown folk) 
might have given you the other part.” 

‘““What! Miss Northrope’s? With 
the paragraphs ten yards long, and the 
manners ? Oh, for pity’s sake! Wait 
till the curtain rises, and you'll change 











your wish. Au revoir, mon ami; that’s 
all the French I remember,” and she 
fluttered away. 

‘*A maid,” sneered young Whital, 
“‘the idea!” And if he had met Rose 
Foster he would have given her a 
wonderfully cool nod. 

The Middletown people did their 
duty by Thistledown. They came to 
the entertainment by scores. ‘There 
was as great a crowd in the hall as 
there had been in the tent on 
common. 

The tableaux vivants and the ‘other 
kind of tableaux” were rapturously 
received. Judith with her raised sword 
advancing and retreating, then advan- 
cing again to the sound of music, almost 
brought down the house; even Rose 
began to wonder if the real Judith 
hadn’t run from a mouse, for she could 
not possibly have done this murderous 
piece of business more gracefully than 
did Julia Foster. 

The curtain swayed and rose for the 
finale of the evening. Miss Marian 
Northrope, in silk and velvet, roamed 


about her luxurious apartment, the 
page whom Rose Foster rather envied 


at her beck and call. She seated herself 
at the grand piano and touched the 
keys with skilful fingers, and warbled 
snatches of song, and when she came to 
the line in Home, Sweet Home, ‘‘ Oh, 
give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again!” she emphasized the words 
‘* thatched” and ‘‘cottage.” The lady in 
the play was admired and encored vig- 
orously. But when the maid appeared 
in her saucy little cap, and seated her- 
self at the piano, and rolled her eyes 
in imitation of her mistress, singing a 
melody through her slightly retroussé 
nose, then it was that the people from 
Middletown distinguished themselves by 
their uproarious applause. 

The maid was clapped, stamped, 
cheered. ‘They would hardly allow her 
to leave the stage at all, though her 
mistress was fuming behind the scenes. 

Somehow Rose Foster couldn’t sleep 
that night. ‘‘ Julia,” she cried out 


suddenly, ‘‘ are you awake ?” 

‘*No; what do you want ?” 

‘‘T think I was the biggest fool in 
creation, not to act my own part.” 

‘** Your repentance comes too late.” 
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‘* If any of you had told me the maid 
was the principal character—” 

** You little goose, you know well 
enough we needed Mrs. Redfern to tell 
us that. For myself I can’t bear her.” 

“ Neither can I,” said the false friend, 
and still she could not go to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was so arranged that on the after- 
noon of Thanksgiving Day a sleighing 
party was to start from Mrs. Dicker- 
son’s and scour the country; that is, 
after following the main road for a mile 
or two they would turn into a by-road, 
excellently broken, and continue in a 
circle until again reaching the point of 
separation. 

‘‘ Why don’t we go in the evening ?” 
asked Mary Redfern, as they talked the 
matter over in Mrs. Turner’s cosey par- 
lor. ‘‘ Really, you people out here 
don’t know how to enjoy yourselves 
when you may. ‘The evening is so ro- 
mantic.” 

“Tt will not be moonlight,” remarked 
Miss Northrope, and Louisa Day chuc- 
kled audibly. 

‘* What difference does that make 
when we'll have the stars? and oh, any- 
thing is preferable to daylight and the 
glare of the snow.” 

** Mamma doesn’t think so,” said Rose 
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Foster. ‘‘ Mamma thinks it is much 
nicer to go in the afternoon.” 

‘*Not having a mamma, I prefer the 
starlight. It’s like a lot of school-girls 
going out in the afternoon so as to be 
home in time for night studies.” 

‘But we’re not school-girls,” said 
Miss ‘Turner. 

“Oh, dear, no!” cried the widow, 
lightly, ‘‘ some of us are a long way off. 
Rose there might imagine she was hur- 
rying back for the 
bell, but the major- 
ity of us luckily 
have forgotten the 
sound.” 

The longed-for 
afternoon arrived, 
and the sleigh-bells 
tingled and jingled 
before Mrs. Dicker- 
son’s door. ‘There 
were some enormous 
sledges for ‘jolly 
companies ” ; some 
cunning crimson- 
lined cutters for the 
“happy pairs.” 
‘The girls” deter- 
mined to enjoy 
themselves, though 
it was a thorn in 
more than one side 
that Thistledown’s | 
ideal beau had whis- 
pered confidentially 
to his hostess that 
she really must ex- 
cuse him, but, in 
fact, he was engaged 
already. Mrs. Red- 
fern had promised 
to go in his sleigh. . 


And so they led the How dared he !" she cried. Then she looked 


party off. 

** Will we pass the cottage ?” asked 
the widow. 

** Yes, in two minutes.” 

“Then go as fast as ever you can ; I 
want to show off to Amanda and the 
boys.” 

They flew by like the wind. 

** Let’s beat them on the road!” cried 
the widow. She half stood in the sleigh 
and turned about. ‘‘ Good-by till we 
see you again!” she shouted, waving 
her white scarf. ‘‘ Now, I’ll sing them 
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a song of triumph,” she said, nestling 
down under the robes. 

The song of triumph swelled and 
surged and trembled and died away 
as Laurence George sped his horses 
as he wouldn’t like to have seen any 
other man dare to speed them. 

Then they went a little slower, or, 
rather, not quite so fast, and then 
he talked a little nonsense, and she 
listened, and then, perhaps, she talked 
a little nonsense 
too. 

The ride was very 
short after all when 
the longer part of it 
was taken at that 
break-neck speed. 
The point of separa- 
tion came in sight 
before they realized 
it, and Laurence 
George proposed go- 
ing around once 
more. 

““No, we'd be be- 
hind them, and we 
couldn’t stand 
that.” 

All too soon the 
cottage came into 
view. 

“Won't you let 
me take you the 
other way?” he 
pleaded. ‘*We'll be 
back before the 
others.” 

For an instant 
she hesitated. It 
was very comfort- 
able in the crim- 
son-lined cutter. 


into her com- 
panion’s face with a quick inquisi- 
tive glance, and determined to get 
out. 

“*T wish we could go on forever,” he 
said, eagerly. 

**So do I,” she answered, jumping to 
the ground before he knew. what she 
was about. ‘‘Sodo I, Mr. George, but 
I’m afraid the horses wouldn’t relish 
a” 

Amanda Riggs was waiting for her 
on the porch. 




















CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE is nothing so harassing as 
doubt, nothing so persistent, nothing so 
unsatisfactory. Laurence George was 
tossed on the billows of doubt in refer- 
ence to the fair mistress of Honeysuckle 
Cottage. Did she care for him, or did 
she not ? 

He called up every pleasing moment 
of their six months’ acquaintance, and 
tried to construe it for his own justifi- 
cation. She had gone with him at her 
own invitation to visit the Hollow ghost, 
and prevented him with ringing laugh- 
ter from a moonlight proposal ; but she 
had sent the artist, Langling, back to 
his Southern home. 

He saw her before him in all the sim- 
plicity of her girlish toilets, which the 
Thistledown people envied, but dared 
not copy. He saw the flash of her gray 
eyes in answer to his own. She had 
been pleased as a child when he asked 
her to go in his cutter to help scour the 
country. It had been she who had 
objected to the crowd stringing on be- 
hind. She had listened when he spoke 
fervent truisms. And she had spoken 
too, agreeing with him perfectly, only 
she must go so fast that the horses be- 
came almost unmanageable. 

Why was it that she refused to go on 
through the village and back before the 
others returned ? She knew why he 
wished it. Was she afraid lest she 
should lose her own power and sink into 
that weak, trustful thing he would love 
to see her? Or did she think she had 
gone far enough, and concluded to re- 
frain from making a bigger fool out of 
her infatuated lover ? 

‘*She is as innocent as a baby,” he 
said, and smiled. If I thought she was 
attempting a flirtation with me—” The 
angry red surged into his face. ‘* But 
it isn’t true,” he went on emphatically. 
** James Whital has answered the pur- 
pose for that rdle.” 

Nevertheless, he wrote several business 
letters that morning in a savage mood, 
and kicked his littlke dog under the table 
when it whined for affectionate notice. 

And this is the way Mrs. Redfern told 
Amanda Riggs about the sleigh-ride : 

** We had the loveliest time; we liter- 
ally flew over the ground. I was so 
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comfortable, wrapped in the robes, that 
I would have agreed to anything if I 
could have stayed there all my life, and 
then I knew Herman and Ralph were 
enjoying themselves too. He wanted 
me to go on,” she continued, ‘‘ but | 
concluded I had better not. I was 
mortally afraid, Amanda, that some- 
thing was coming.” 

Then she blushed a soft rosy red and 
laughed. 

“One has to listen to all sorts of 
things out of the world as well as in it.” 

But she was thinking of what she 
had heard in the world, and not out of 
it, before she had run away from Profes- 
sor Barthelow. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


**Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’ us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


WHEN Mrs. Mary Redfern, accom- 
panied by James Whital, started in 
search of the dear little winter flowers 
growing in the Hollow, it would have 
been difficult to discover a more light- 
hearted, merrier young woman than she. 

It was one of those delightful spring- 
like days that sometimes take us un- 
awares in the midst of the cold season, 
and cause us to feel what a beautiful 
place mortals have to roam about in. 

The widow, wearing a gray cloak any- 
thing but heavy, felt ‘‘ too warm,” and 
wished aloud she had brought the boys, 

James Whital rejoiced secretly that 
she had done no such thing. He, too, 
was in a joyful mood this balmy after- 
noon. ‘The white feather in Mrs. 
Redfern’s jaunty little cap drooped to 
the front with the movement of her 
quick steps and the brush of the breezes. 
Krom under this bewitching head-dress 
she gazed at the lad with those beauti- 
ful eyes of hers which, also secretly, he 
was fast learning to worship. ‘They 
looked as if they were willing to swear 
to the truth of every word their owner 
uttered, though she herself might often 
Mave shrunk back and shuddered had 
the Book of Truth been presented for 
her to kiss. James Whital liked, nay, 
more than liked, Mrs. Redfern, but he 
liked her eyes even better. 
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He helped her over the rocks, and 
found the dear little winter flowers 
hidden away down in the moss, and 
stood by as pleased as a school boy at 
the rapturous greeting she bestowed 
upon them. 

‘“‘T never before gathered a wild 
flower at this time of the year,” she 
cried. **1 will never forget the delights 
of the Hollow, but this visit will always 
rank first.” 

‘Will it, Mrs. Redfern ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*Nine of them,” she went on, count- 
ing the hardy blossoms, ‘‘ and your 
Thistledown people to let a stranger 
gather them! We should cry shame at 
every door.” 

‘* But you are not astranger,” declared 
the lad. ‘* We don’t regard you as a 
stranger, Mrs. Redfern; you mustn’t 
think that.” 

* A will-o’-the-wisp, then, and that is 
worse. ‘l'o come and show a will-o’-the- 
wisp your evergreen treasures! The 
lovely, lovely things! I never enjoyed 
a May day half as much as this. [’m 
so glad we came !” 

‘**And I am glad, too,” he said, but 
he was very sorry the visit was so soon 
over, 

On the way homeward she loosened 
her gray cloak and threw it back because 
she was ‘‘so warm,” and, though he 
blushed furiously, he begged her not 
to do it, for, indeed, she might catch 
cold, 

‘“Are you going to be a doctor ?” 
she asked, teasingly ; and if he had not 
had the gray eyes to answer he would 
not have said **‘ No, oh, no!” in that 
hesitating, embarrassed voice. 

‘* Good-by !” she called out suddenly, 
twirling around in the village street. 
**] see your father looking at you from 
his study window as if he wished you’d 
come in and let Mrs. Redfern go about 
her business.” 

“You mustn’t go by looks, you 
know,” said the lad, giving an angry 
little laugh. 

“Oh, but I do. If it were your 
mother, perhaps, I wouldn't ; I’m natu® 
rally hard on the mothers, but I'm very 
fond of old gentlemen !” 

He nearly said “Im not,” but he 
didn’t quite. 


‘You might as well go in and see 
what your father wants with you,” she 
continued playfully, ‘‘for I intend 
running over to Miss Northrope’s to 
rest my weary limbs. I’m a hundred 
thousand times obliged,” and the white 
feather nodded in the other direction. 

She tapped at Miss Northrope’s door 
once, twice, thrice; she even tried the 
broken bell, but to no avail. Then she 
said to herself with an amused laugh, 
I'll be a true village dame and enter 
sans ceremonie ; 1 can rest all the same, 
though the whole house is abroad.” 

She sank down in one of the notably 
comfortable chairs and let her flowers 
fall to her lap, and by and by she must 
have gone to sleep, for when suddenly 
she became aware of voices in the adjoin- 
ing room she gazed about in stupid 
surprise. ‘Then she grew conscious of 
her surroundings, and then she listened 
without one particle of shame, for in 
the ‘‘confusion of many tongues ” she 
distinguished her own name; not ‘* Mrs. 
Redfern” nor ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Redfern,” 
but ‘* that Mrs. Redfern.” It is not 
necessary to say what it was that the 
widow listened to. She gathered her 
dear little winter flowers together in a 
hand that was cold as a snow-flake, 
tripped noiselessly from the room, and 
closed the door without the breath of a 
sound, 

Some one said that about four o'clock 
on Monday afternoon they saw Mrs. 
Redfern pass through the village as if 
she were walking on air. She ran into 
Amanda’s clean kitchen and made for 
Amanda’s cushioned throne, though the 
faithful servant was making for it her- 
self. 

** Amanda Riggs,” she cried out in a 
vibrating voice, ‘* those people over 
there are talking about me outrageously, 
outrageously !” 

** Do tell!” exclaimed Amanda. 

‘They say—they say I show my 
stockings,” sobbed Mrs. Redfern, ex- 
hibiting as she spoke a fair specimen of 
the objectionable article above her little 
shoe. 

They say—oh, Amanda—I can't 
tell you all they say. In an out-of-the- 
way place like this, that one may not 
even have a little innocent fun! They 
say dreadfully mean things about me, 














Amanda; and I was—so—fond—of— 
Rose—Foster.” 

** Mrs. Redfern,” said Amanda, im- 
pressively, ‘‘ talk never hurt me.” 

“After all I’ve done for them!” 
moaned the widow ; and she would not 
he appeased. 

Amanda Riggs had a heart. She 
was glad the Thistledown people had 
**shown themselves out,” but she was 
sorry her former nursling should take 
itso hard. She had said impressively : 
“Talk never hurt me,” and she had 
meant it. Why her mistress should be 
so disturbed about the village people’s 
backbiting, slander, and lies, she failed 
tu comprehend. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SeLpoM had Mary Redfern looked so 
lovable as she did that next- evening 
when Laurence George came up to con- 
quer doubt and win one answer he 
longed for. There was a suspicion of 
recent tears in her soft gray eyes, and 
her lips quivered a little as she gave 
him her hand. 

During his visit the faithful servant 
stormed like mad about the culinary 
department ; for wasn’t he one of the 
Thistledown people, and hadn’t he a 
heap o° brass and a power o’ cheek ? 
** Askin’ her to stay round yer all her 
life, I dare say,” cried Amanda, con- 
temptuously. ‘Some men was born 
to be fools, and never will be nothin’ 
else.” 

She was sorely tempted to appear in 
the parlor and put a summary end to 
the interview, but wisely refrained from 
so doing. She sent the boys in, how- 
ever, one by one, and one by one their 
mother sent them back to her. 

‘* He's talkin’ and talkin’ and talk- 
in,’ announced the dismissed Herman, 
‘‘and mamma’s listenin’ just like she 
didn't want to listen, but had got to.” 

The clock on the kitchen mantel 
chimed the hour of six, slowly, solemnly; 
the sitting-room clock rang it out in 
silver notes, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
ding, ding. ‘There was another sound 

that of the front door closing ab- 
ruptly. Light footsteps, that should 
hy all means have found their way to 
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the kitchen, ran hastily up the stairs, 
and Mary Redfern locked her bed room 
door behind her. 

‘* How dared he !” she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘Then she sought that wonderful 
solace, a cool pillow, and buried her 
face deep down in its kindly depths. 

‘*T wish I was dead,” she moaned. 
**T wish I was dead !” 

Oufside a snow-storm had come up 
suddenly ; the flakes were silently hit- 
ting the windows. Amanda Riggs came 
to the door and knocked gently, and 
wanted to know if Mrs. Redfern wouldn't 
come down to tea. But she shook her 
head vehemently in the shelter of the 
pillow, and said, ‘* No, no, no.” 

After a while there followed a second 
imperative knock, given with the tip 
of somebody’s shoe, and Ralph’s voice 
ordered the door to be opened quick, or 
he’d upset the things. 


Mrs. Redfern ran then and turned. 


the key, and assisted her younger son 
in with his load of eatables. Seating 
him upon the bed, she made him eat 
every bit of the toast and promise that 
he wouldn't tell Amanda. She drank 
a little of the tea, and bade the boy to 
tell Amanda that she felt well, and she 
mustn’t take it into her head that any- 
thing was the matter ; and, after giving 
him all these messages, she caught him 
in her arms and wouldn’t let him go. 

“Don’t you love mamma awful 
much ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes,” responded the blue-eyed pet. 
‘““T love mamma and Herman and 
Amanda, and I love toast, too.” Here 
he looked up into her face. ‘* Won’t 
he take you sleigh-ridin’ no more ? ” he 
inquired, anxiously. 

‘** Suppose he wants me to get into a 
sleigh and keep on riding all my life, 
wouldn’t I be a big goose to go with 
him, Ralph ?” 

“© No, siree! Me and Herman could 
hook our s’ed on, and whew! wouldn’t 
we go is 

‘* But summer and winter and spring 
and autumn,” she said, piteously. 
‘Think how the runners would grate 
on the stones in summer, and how we 
would splash through the mud in 
springtime. It would be an awful 
sleigh-ride, Ralph.” 


“© You s’an’t go,” declared the little 
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boy, stoutly, flinging his arms about 
her neck. 

Faster and faster flew the snow-flakes, 
and Mary Redfern didn’t even know 
that it was snowing. ‘‘ You have gone 
too far,” she heard some one saying in 
a passionate, ringing voice, though 
Ralph was patting her cheek and telling 
her over and over that he loved mamma 
and Herman and Amanda, and_ toast 
too, but mamma and toast the best. 

‘* Ralph,” she said, suddenly, and 
she forced herself to laugh ; “ let’s talk 
about the Thistledown people, you and 
me. It will be a play. You sit over 
there on the pillow, and say yes to every- 
thing lask. It’s just the sameas pigtail, 
only you say yes instead of pigtail. 

* Doesn’t Miss Marian Northrope 
resemble a crow ?” 

ae 

**Isn’t Miss T'urner’s nose the longest 
thing you ever saw ?” 

“toa 

**Hasn’t Miss Louisa Day terribly 
silly manners ?” 

on a 

** Doesn’t a savage old bear named 
L. G. live among them ?” 

** Pigtail,” said Ralph, earnestly, and 
his mother’s laugh was natural enough. 

‘* Now go down, like a good boy,” 
she said, ‘‘and give my messages to 
Amanda.” 

“Shall I tell her you eat the toast ?” 

* And the tea was very good ; but 
I’m going to bed, and don’t want any 
one to come up again.” 

** Shall I tell her you and me’s been 
playin’ pigtail ?” 

“Yes; then she'll know there’s 
nothing the matter.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wiy, when the railroad was brought 
to Thistledown, it wasn’t run right into 
the village, no one knew; at least, no 
one seemed to know. But there was 
Thistledown, and there was the railroad, 
a good mile and a half apart, and no 
likelihood of their ever coming together. 
The railroad, in the first place, had 
refused to go to Thistledown ; and now 
Thistledown, with the spirit of tit-for-tat 
upon her, refused to go to the railroad. 

Nightfall was approaching, with its 


winter speed, when one December day 
a gentleman came trudging along the 
snow-covered road. He walked as if 
he rather liked the exercise, and was 
rejoiced to be clip and clear of the 
stifling car. He was evidently well 
prepared for the journey, walk and all, 
for he wore rubber boots, and he couldn’t 
possibly have felt a breath of cold air 
beneath his great overcoat, or had his 
ears frozen under his immense fur cap. 

Had this gentleman boasted a silver 
beard, instead of a brown one, and the 
Redfern boys caught a glimpse of him 
from their nursery window, they would 
have sworn that Santa Claus had grown 
tired waiting for Christmas, and was 
coming around beforehand. 

Mrs. Redfern saw this gentleman and 
did not take him for Santa Claus. 

** Amanda,” she called from the par- 
lor doorway, ‘‘who do you think is 
coming ? Oh, Amanda,” she said again, 
and put her hands over her face, “I 
don’t know what to do; he’s almost at 
the gate. I wish you hadn’t lit the 
lamp so early,” but she made no at- 
tempt to extinguish it. 

** Well, Amanda,” said the wearer of 
the cap when Amanda opened the door 
to him, ‘you see I’ve come.” He 
took off his glove and held out his hand 
to her. 

‘Yes, sir,” returned Amanda ami- 
cably, but under her breath. Not quite 
so amicably she added, ‘*I think it’s 
time.” 

**T was afraid [’d find you buried in 
a snow-drift. There! I’m rid of my 
duds. ‘his way, eh? Mrs. Redfern 
well and getting through the winter ?” 
His voice somehow filled the house and 
made it seem a very insignificant affair. 

The mistress of Honeysuckle Cottage 
met him in the middle of her little par- 
lor with both hands outstretched and 
such an innocent look of pleased as- 
tonishment on her face that he immedi- 
ately suspected her and cried out, “I 
shouldn’t wonder one bit if you saw me 
ploughing along the road.” 

He seated himself in the arm-chair 
before the fire and warmed his finger 
tips, though they were not at all cold. 
Suddenly he turned about and asked 
her how she was. 

“1? Oh, I’m very well,” she said. 











** Did you ever know me to be anything 
else, Professor Barthelow ?” 

** And you’ve put off the idea of dying 
until another winter sets In, eh ?” 

She laughed a little, but she did not 
understand what he meant. 

‘** You are fixed very snug and cosey,” 
he went on. ‘* How long are you going 
to remain here, Mrs. Redfern ?” 

The color swept in a swift blaze over 
her face. ‘* We are very snug and 
cosey,”’ she murmured, drooping her lids. 

‘*And no longings for old friends 
disturb your peace ?” 

Ah, if he only knew ! 

“* You were always fond of catechis- 
ing people,” she returned, pettishly. 
‘*Herman and Ralph will tell you 
everything you wish to know to-morrow. 
They insisted upon going to bed before 
tea. They are practising for Christmas 
Eve.” 

** Well, your old friends are of a sin- 
cerer breed. They sent no end of clever 
messages. JI would have brought them 
in writing, but I feared you would be 
kept up the whole night reading, and so 
was merciful.” 

** You told them you were coming ?” 

“Yes, I went around for the mes- 
sages, and haven’t been able to forgive 
myself yet.” 

**Tell me everything they said,” she 
demanded, leaning forward in eager 
anticipation. 

‘‘Mrs. Pendleton desires to know 
what you meant by running away.” 

“Oh! And nothing else ?” 

“Nothing else ? You haven’t for- 
gotten your oldest friend like that? I 
do not recolléct whether it was two 
bushels or three pecks of love and kisses 
that she sent you. Anyway, she loaded 
me down heavily. I am not aware if 
the old lady knows how it is that the 
ordinary mortal carries kisses. She also 
bade me tell you something about an 
insane cushion she was either finishing or 
beginning, and wound up by asking the 
question I put to youa little while since : 
Ilow long are you going to stay away ?” 

*« Did you see Lena Mills ? ” 

“Fifty times. She wishes to know 
what you mean by never sending her an 
invitation to Arcadia. Miss Mills is 
romantic, too.” 

He glanced at her as he said this, 
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with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ But be- 
fore I deliver the other messages I must 
tell you why I have come.” 

- She looked a little conscious and 
plucked nervously at the trimming on 
her sleeve. 

*“It is altogether a duty visit, Mrs. 
Redfern. I’ve come for the boys.” 

**Come for the boys!” cried Mary 
tedfern, throwing back her head and 
laughing disdainfully. ‘‘ Come for the 
boys! My boys do you mean, Professor 
Barthelow ?” 

Oh, how the unkind man was enjoy- 
ing himself ! 

** Your boys and my boys too, if I 
remember rightly.” 

**You’re referring to the will. Do 
you know how much I care for the will? 
That much!” She snapped her fingers, 
and she could do it pretty well. 

** But we’re not all constituted alike. 
Some of us care very much for a will. 
What is this I hear about Herman 
being nearly nine years old and forget- 
ting the art of spelling ?” 

**Tfe’s barely eight,” declared his 
mother, hotly, ‘‘and he spells quite as 
well as he did when he was in town.” 

‘* That is, he occasionally puts two o’s 
in dog. He ought to do better than 
that at eight years, don’t you think ? 
And the little fellow—can he spell his 
own name ?” 

*‘If you had been named Ralph do 
you think you could have spelled it 
when you were only five years old ? I 
don’t want my boys to be prodigies like 
that Johnny White, whose head is too 
large for his body. I thought I was 
glad to see you, Professor Barthelow, 
but I’m not.” 

‘* Now, Mrs. Redfern,” he said, per- 
suasively, ‘‘ will you not listen to rea- 
son? ‘The boys ought certainly to be 
at school. I promised to look after 
them as if they were my own. What 
can I do but take them back ?” 

The darkness had fallen outside, the 
lamp was turned low in the little parlor. 

‘“‘ Tf you take my boys away from me, 
if you leave me here alone, that man will 
make me marry him,” she cried despair- 
ingly. 

Professor Barthelow rose from his 
seat, and going over to the lamp, man 
like, turned it up till the flame flared 
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out the chimney top, then, man like, he 
turned it down suddenly and turned it 
out. He saw the woman he loved sit- 
ting there in the firelight with her head 
howed in her hands. He went to her 
and gently but forcibly took the hands 
away and tried to make her look up. 

‘** You must tell me about this thing,” 
he said, peremptorily. 

Angrily she snatched her hands from 
him and put them back to her face. 
‘“If I were a man,” she said, passion- 
ately, ** Pd shoot myself.” 

‘Are you going to tell me, Mary ? 

‘+ Hle—he says | have gone too far,” 
she faltered, and then she began to ery. 

** And have you gone too far ?” he 
asked, sharply. 

‘If I were a man I'd shoot myself,” 
she repeated, 

‘It’s a good thing you’re not a man,” 
he said, with a short laugh. ‘* But if 
I’m to do anything for you, get you out 
of any sort of scrape, you must tell me 
the whole story.” 

And she did tell him, from beginning 
to end, fluently, recklessly, as Ralph 
hereafter might tell him of college 
scrapes, knowing he was throwing him- 
self upon the mercy of some one who 
could help him out. 

‘* Suppose I say you are to say yes to 
Mr. George and not to me, what then?” 

‘Tl not do it,” she answered, de- 
fiantly. ‘* You can take the boys from 
me and Amanda too. Were I fastened 
to a stake and the match lighted, I 
wouldn't say yes.” 

‘* Not even to me, Mary ? 

She turned away and hid her face in 
the cushion of her chair. 

*'That’s the only way I can possibly 
get you out of it.” 

She half turned and looked at him 
with troubled eyes. 

‘That was all sham about the boys ; 
I came for you. I think I could make 
you happy, Mary.” 

In the world a woman might have 
held out longer considering the manner 
in which her lover had been acting, but 
out of the world it is different. Mary 
Redfern went to him. 

‘*May I give you the first of Mrs. 
Pendleton’s kisses ?” he asked. 


9° 
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How bright the cottage had looked, 
with the light streaming out of its 
windows, flashing over the snow; how 
dark and desolate it seemed to-night ! 
A solitary figure leaned over the little 
gateand peered up the dim walk asif even 
a ghost would be a welcome spectacle. 

Ile remembered the warm June day 
he had watched the woman with the 
little short curls flitting from room to 
room, and had sneered at the thought 
of the village people copying after her. 
Now he sneered at himself. Copy after 
her! ‘They couldn’t do it. 

He straightened himself and shook 
his fist in the direction of the hidden 
town. ‘They were all rejoicing that she 
was gone, every one of them. Rose Fos- 
ter had run down the street without her 
hat to ask him if he had heard the news. 

They would begin their entertain- 
ments with renewed vigor, and = whiat 
tame, spiritless things they would be! 
He wished Rose Foster hadn’t run down 
the street to tell him the news. For 
decency’s sake she should at least have 
put on her hat, and pretended not to be 
in such a desperate hurry. Why are 
women and girls so mean ? 

She had said she would never forget 
her visits to the Hollow, but the one in 
which she gathered ‘*the dear little 
winter flowers” would always rank first. 
She would never know what a time he 
had had on the previous day searching 
every inch of ground before he found 
them. Yes, he had taken a will-o-the- 
wisp to pluck their Hollow treasures. 
Ilow gladly he would have followed the 
will-o’-the wisp over the wide, wide 
world ! 

The moon came out from under a 
cloud, and he started guiltily and looked 
around. Why had she come to such a 
place as this? Then he laughed a low, 
amused laugh. 

‘Did you ever hear the dogs bark at 
night ?” he asked himself in a whisper. 
“Isn't it awful ?” 

And on every hillside the awful dogs 
barked and barked, and down by the 
river the pert little terrier snapped and 
snarled. 


END. 
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A NIGHT ASCENT OF MOUNT A-TNA, 


BEING THE ACCOUNT OF A FAILURE. 


A TRAVELING Companion and = my- 
self found ourselves located in Nicolosi, 
one of the sixty-three villages situated on 
Mount tna, and the usual starting- 
point of ascent, with the determination 
to climb to the famous crater by night, 
even against the advice of all the wise- 
acres. ‘hese latter said the journey, 
if attempted before midsummer, would 
be attended with great danger. Our 
reply to these kindly intended warnings 
was to ferret out the director of the 
[talian Alpine Club, the ** Capo-Guido,” 
who decides how many guides and mules 
shall be taken and attends to their sup- 
ply. We learned, alas! when too late, 
that no one in the place could speak 
English, and as our Italian was sadly 
deficient we were compelled to resort to 
a conversation book which I carried, 
while the director of the Alpine Club 
desperately consulted a combined French 
and Italian dictionary. The guides are 
furnished in rotation according to num- 
ber, and it was the turn for a villainous 
looking Sicilian to be our escort. He 
was a heavy-built man, with full brown 
beard and bronzed countenance, who 








could not or did not look us in the eye. 
As soon as he was told he must go he 
left the room to make his preparations. 
It was then two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and we desired to start at once, that we 
might reach the Osservatorio, or Cassa 
Inglese, by nightfall, where we would 
remain until two or three o’clock in the 
morning, and then goon to the summit, in 
time to witness the sunrise. ‘l'o our sur- 
prise and disappointment the director in- 
sisted that we could not go until half-past 
seven in the evening, when the guide 
would call for us with the mules. We 
remonstrated with him in vain, but find- 
ing there was no alternative we went 
back to the hotel. 

At half-past seven the landlord and 
his wife came unceremoniously into our 
room, and without any preliminaries 
began to draw over our legs white woolen 
leggings; woolen gloves were pulled on 
our hands, woolen caps over our heads, 
and we were said to be ready to make 
the ascent. The mules came to the 
door, and it was so dark that I could 
not even see the color of my long-eared 
beast of burden. Our party consisted 








Nicolosi on the side of Mount Aétna 
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NIGHT ASCENT OF MOUNT AZTNA. 











Road leading up to Mount Atna 


of my friend and myself, the guide on 
a mule in the lead, and a small boy on 
foot to carry a lantern. We had not 
gone far before the wind began to blow 
and the rain to descend in torrents. 
Our guide drew from his pack a com- 
fortable cloak with which he covered 
himself completely, even to his head, 
with a pointed hood, so common in Italy. 
Ile paid not the slightest attention to 
us. I drewa blanket from my mule’s 
saddle, on which I was sitting, and 
wrapped it about my person, holding it 
together with my hand, and my friend 
did the same with his. In this Indian- 
file procession we journeyed on over an 
indescribably rough road formed by lava, 
with no idea of where we were going. 
The light carried by the boy was blown 
out whenever a gust of wind struck it, 
and we were compelled to halt until it 
it had been relighted. During these epi- 
sodes we feared to have our mules movea 
step, lest we should be precipitated into 
some abyss. The variety of our discom- 
forts was enough to make us repent of the 


expedition, but we continued our ascent, 
the boy leaping from crag to crag with 
the light in his hand, reminding us of 
the ‘*will-o’-the-wisp.” Now in advance, 
now in the rear, all the time he kept 
up a continual chatter in Italian with 
our guide, neither of them seeming to 
be aware of our presence. 

As we rose higher and higher on the 
mountain, we looked back to see what 
was behind, and there far below lay Nico- 
losi with its dim lights. Further away 
was distinctly outlined the city of Cat- 
ania, and ever and anon on the mountain 
sides an occasional light from the hut of 
some lonely mountaineer. In the dim 
distance, we at one time saw the lights 
of adismantled monastery, and now and 
then would hear the sound of some wiid 
animal. At last nothing could be seen, 
except a dim mellow light like a phos- 
phorescent glow hovering over the 
place where the city of Catania stood, 
eighteen miles away. Thus we plodded 
on in the rain, feeling more uncomfort- 
«ble every moment. All at once, with- 
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A NIGHT ASCENT 


out any notice, we heard the shrill 
sound of a horn blown by our guide, 
and as it was unexpected, it reminded 
me of Robin Hood and the days of not 
long ago; of the brigands in this beauti- 
ful island of Sicily, when it was unsafe 
to venture out of the cities without an 
armed escort. The sound of the horn 
had scarcely died away when it was 
answered by the barking of a dog, and 
we soon drew up to a small stone build- 
ing. A weazen-faced, shrivelled old 
man in stocking feet, with a hood over 
his head, looking like a villianous little 
Santa Claus, poked his head out of the 
door, holding in his hand a lamp remind- 
ing me of a two-thousand-year-old 
Pompeiian lamp. ‘The guide informed 
us we had reached the hut Casa del 
Bosco, and that it was necessary for us to 
leave our mules and seek shelter there on 
account of the rain. It was near mid- 
night when we dismounted and sought 
the shelter of the little hut four thousand 
feet above the sea. The mules were put 
away, and the boy disappeared with 
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them. The old man and the guide laid 
down upon the stone fioor, curled them- 
selves up together, and for nearly an 
hour laid there muttering to themselves. 
At one o'clock in the morning, after 
the storm had somewhat abated, the 
guide decided it was safe for us to start 
out again upon our mules ; and this we 
did with a sigh of relief, notwithstanding 
the warring of the elements. We re- 
peatedly urged the guide to go to the 
Osservatorio instead of where he had 
taken us, and hisreply invariably was 
something about ‘* Monte Gemellaro.” 
So often did he repeat the words 
‘*Monte Gemellaro” that it would not 
be possible for me ever to forget that 
name. 

We plodded wearily onward and up- 
ward on our mules’ backs until snow 
was reached and long strips of it were 
seen all about us, through the darkness. 
We finally crossed the ends of several 
of these patches and at last came to a 
great field of snow and ice, across which 
our four-footed friends refused to go. 
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Casa ingiese ; or, English Observatory on Mount Atna. 


As nities Wil not go through snow and 
ice, when that point is reached the 
balance of the trip must be done on 
foot. The guide told us to dismount 
and follow him. We thought of course 
that the mules would remain where we 
had left them until our return. On 
the snow we got along very nicely as it 
was compact and solid and there was 
no danger of breaking through the 
crust. But when we reached the rough 
lava beds, we began to stumble and we 
had occasional bad falls, bruising our 
elbows and knees. How I wished for 
the boy with his lantern, who had re- 
mained behind with the mules. Our 
guide, seeing that I was falling down 
continually, took a string from his 
pocket and tied it to his arm loosely, 
and told me to keep hold of that. I 
was reminded of the bob of a kite, for 
I continually plunged and fell on my 
nose, until at length, entirely exhausted, 
I Jaid down upon the rocks for a short 
rest. We were now nine thousand feet 
above the sea, andthe difficulty of breath- 
ing in the rarified air became most 
oppressive. The inky darkness of the 
night began to leave us and we could 
see a little more distinctly. Objects 


could) be discerned a short distance 
from us, and the rocks assumed fan- 
tustic shapes. Not a sound met our 
ears to remind us of the earth beneath 
us. Even the barking of a wolf would 
have been acceptable, so painful was 
the stillness. The deathlike silence on 
the summit of a strange mountain at 
night, in a foreign land, with a sus- 
picious guide as escort, is enough to 
bring uneasiness to the stoutest heart. 
At this time the guide began to assume 
an impudent air as if disgusted with 
my weariness. After we recommenced 
the climb he oceasionally began to take 
my watch from my pocket. For fear 
that he had designs upon it I placed it 
in my trousers pocket. This did not 
baffle him at all. Ie deliberately felt 
in all my pockets until he found it, and 
being in his power I did not dare to 
resent it. I immediately put it in 
another pocket and congratulated my- 
self that I was now secure from his 
impertinence ; but not so, for pretty 
soon I felt his hand again in my pocket, 
where he grasped my silver match-box, 
which was all there was left there, and 
drew it out. After once more finding 
my watch, he explained to me, in vigor- 
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summit. We now 
engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation 
with our guide, as 
to why we had not, 
long ere this, reach- 
ed the Osservatorio 
(or Casa Inglese). 
We had heard of 
this house, which 
is almost indispens- 
able to the climber 
of this mount. of 
mounts. It was 
erected by order of 
several English 











Selling fruit raised on side of Mount A€tna 


ous Italian accompanied by illustrations, 
that I should permit him to carry my 
time-piece, as It might slip down my 
trousers leg and get lost, but I finally 
pacified him without letting him have 
it. Kvery time that I fell down he 
produced a flask of cognac from his 
pocket and placed it to my lips; I 
would take a little and then he would 
take a large dose himself, until I per- 
ceived it was producing a bad effect 
upon him. Finally daylight began to 
appear and we were still not yet at the 


officers nearly one 
hundred years ago, 
and was maintained for half a century 
by the brothers Gemellaro, of Nicolosi. 
It was repaired in 1862, in honor of the 
visit of King Humbert, who was then 
Crown Prince. We could get no satis- 
faction from our guide, only a continued 
repetition of the word Monte Gemel- 
laro, and a wise shaking of the head in 
a negative manner. It began to dawn 
upon us that we were being deceived, 
and that instead of taking us up Mount 
Atna, the guide had sw tched off to 
Monte Gemellaro, and that it was not 
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Ruins of ancient Roman Catacombs on roadside, Taorinina 























Group of Sicilian peasants in ruins of Greek theatre, Taorinina. 


his intention to take us to the crater of 
Mount tna at all. 

Thoroughly exhausted, disgusted and 
enraged at the deception practiced up- 
on us, we concluded to return, and 
said to him, ** Mulo returnita ;” and as 
he was as willing as we were to go back, 
we lost no time in pointing our faces 
down the mountain. From this spot, 
ten thousand feet above the sea, we 
witnessed a spectacle of indescribable 
grandeur, for we were to be treated to 
a clear sunrise. The purple clouds 
over the Mediterranean indicated the 
point where the beaming dise would 
appear. The summit of our mountain 
was illuminated by the morning twi- 
light, whilst all below was enveloped in 
profound darkness. Suddenly a ray of 
light flitted across the surface of the 
water, soon changing to a golden streak, 
the lower part of which shimmered in 
an intense purple as it widened. The 
light gradually descended from the 
summit to the lower parts of the moun- 
tain, and the dark violet shadow, which 
the vast pyramid cast over fair Sicily, 
deepened. The sun rose in all its 


splendor and it was a sublime spectacle. 
As it continued to ascend new points 
became visible, and we quickly saw the 
Peninsula of Calabria with masses of 
clouds hovering about it. The Liparian 
Isles appeared to greet their majestic 
sovereign with their columns of smoke 
from the slumbering volcano’ there. 
The various mountains appeared like 
insignificant hills in comparison to ** II 
Monte” (Mount tna). The straits of 
Messina lay at our feet, and nearly the 
entire east coast of Sicily, including 
picturesque Taorinina, was visible. The 
promontory of Milazzo jutted far out 
into the sea, and other points, unknown 
to us by name, completed this most 
perfect picture. We sat down upon the 
lava, drinking in the enchanting scene, 
and very soon felt fully repaid for the 
fatigue of that dreadful night; but we 
could) not regain our equanimity at 
being so wilfully deceived by our guide 
and the Alpine Club. 

With the advent of the day our 
courage returned and I made a much 
better descent than ascent. After sev- 
eral hours we reached the dreary Casa 
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Ruins of Greek theatre at Taorinina, on side of Mount Attn 


del Boseo about six o’clock in the 
morning, foot-sore and weary. As we 
approached the hut we saw a group of 
rough looking mountaineers armed with 
guns. We refused to enter the lonely 
hut again, as unpleasant visions of the 
night before stilf haunted us. We paid 
the old man for his wretched accommo- 
dations as we thought quite liberally, 
when to our surprise he dashed the 
money to the ground. As we looked 
upon the mountaineers standing by 
with their guns we hastily doubled the 
amount. The bey brought the mules 
out of the stable, and we mounted 
and started down for Nicolosi, passing 
through the several regions by daylight 
which were invisible the night before, 
and disclosing many dreadful precipices 
whose treacherous edges we had skirted. 

Etna we found to be clothed with 
fourteen different forests. Ferns fre- 
quently took the place of underwood. 
The lava which has flowed from the 
crater during the eighty eruptions of 
the past twenty-five hundred years has 


caused the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of lives. During this century there 
has been on an average an eruption 
every five years, and the huge round 
lava beds which we crossed show the 
force with which molten stone and ashes 
were hurled with thunder-like reports 
from the crater down the mountain 
sides. We passed many fine orchards 
and vineyards which were in a most 
flourishing condition. 

It was a bright Sunday morning, 
almost noon, when we reached Nicolosi, 
having been on muleback and on foot 
for seventeen hours. As we entered 
the little mountainous town and drove 
through the narrow crooked streets we 
imagined some of the villagers cast 
knowing looks upon usas we rode by, as 
much as to say, ‘*there go another pair 
of victims who have been humbugged 
by our Italian Alpine Club.” When 
we at length drew up before the door of 
the miserable Hotel del tna, the 
unkempt landlord made his appearance; 
and so thoroughly crippled up and 
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exhausted was I, from my long journey 
and exposure, that it was necessary for 
me to be lifted from my mule’s back and 
placed upon a chair. The director of 
the Italian Alpine Club, with the com- 
bined Italian and French dictionary un- 
der hisarm, soon called on us at the hotel, 
and wished to know if we were ‘‘con- 
tented,” which is the stereotyped expres- 
sion used by Italian guides generally, 
especially when they well know that the 
tourist is not contented. While waiting, 
the Capo Guido produced a register in 
which he desired us to write a testi- 
monial, and my friend proposed, as 
they did not understand English, to 
expose them in their book. Te wrote 
these words, which we both signed: 


‘*We advise all who come after us, who see 
this book, and desire to make the ascent of Mount 
/Etna, to positively refuse, under any and all 
circumstances, to attempt to ascend at night. 
At no time do we consider that our guide made 
any attempt for us to reach the top of Mount 
Etna to see the sun rise; instead of that he took 
us to the summit of Monte Gemellaro. We can- 
not refrain from exposing the fraud which has 
been perpetrated upon us,” 


The director was not profuse in his 
thanks for our supposed kind words. 
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On turning back the leaves of the regis- 
ter, we found that not over a dozen 
persons had attempted to reach the 
crater during the past two years. 
Among the testimonials we found one 
in English cautiously worded to the 
effect, that owing to various causes the 
party had not accomplished what they 
had set out to do in the ascent. This 
only tended to confirm the warnings 
that had been given us that the month 
of May was too early to attempt the 
ascent. As few tourists visit Sicily in 
July and August, the climbers of ‘Il 
Monte” are few in number, and to 
secure what cash they can, tourists are 
sent up Monte Gemellaro at night in 
order that they cannot see whither they 
are being taken until too late to detect 
the fraud. We found on settling our 
bill, although we had been guaranteed 
there were no extras, we had been 
charged twenty-five cents each for the 
use of our leggings, twenty-five cents 
for our gloves, twenty-five cents for our 
caps; Alpine stock, fifty cents ; candle, 
twenty-five cents ; and many other small 
items besides. 
Cuar Les I[, ADAMS. 


A-NEATH YE WILLOW-TREF. 


As I past bye ye footpath Waye, 
In Summer, when ye World was gay, 
I spied a Youthe one sunny Daye, 
A-neath ye Willow-tree ; 
And ere he knew that I was nigh, 
Full heavilie I heard him sigh— 

** Alack, alas!” quo’ he. 


At that full fain was I toe see 
Why he shoulde moan soe woefullie, 
A-neath ye Willow-tree. 


“«‘ Now prithee, good my Lad,” quoth I, 
What is it makes thee thus toe crye ?” 
—He answered with ye self-same sigh— 

«* Alack, a Lass!” quo’ he. 

CHARLES F. LESTER. 











FEASTING IN 


HE “ feasts of 
long ago” 
have acquired 
that enchant- 
ment for the 
imagination 
that distance 
lends to the 
eye, but when- 
ever details 
are given us, 
we may congratulate ourselves that we 
have little to learn from them, and that 
our modern tables are marvels of dain- 
tiness and artistic taste in comparison. 
When Nero feasted in his Golden 
House, showers of roses, mingled with 
rare perfumes, were made to fall from 
the ceiling upon the guests. These 
were not designed wholly for xsthetic 
effect, but were supposed to dissipate 
the unpleasant results of the wines— 
that the revellers might drink the more. 
Their delicacies consisted of peacocks, 
nightingales, cranes, and wild fowl, 
which were served in the greatest pro- 
fusion, sometimes being piled in great 
pyramids upon dishes three or four feet 
wide. In the reign of Galba, the tri- 
umphs of the culinary art culminated 
in the serving of a whole wild boar, 
filled with various small animals and 
rare birds. ‘This was called the ‘Trojan 
Horse, in allusion to the horse filled 
with soldiers presented by the Greeks. 
Great was the pomp and stately cere- 
mony that surrounded the royal table 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. Gen- 
tlemen prostrated themselves with the 
utmost reverence before placing the 
cloth upon it, while ladies dressed in 
white silk rubbed the plates with bread 
and salt. The tallest yeomen of the 
guard, clad in scarlet, were chosen to 
bring in the twenty-four courses in 
gilded dishes, and the contents of each 
dish was tasted by an attendant, in order 
to guard against poison. Ladies, splen- 
didly dressed, carried the meats from 
this sumptuous table to an inner room 
where the queen dined with a few of 
her ladies. During the ceremony twelve 

















THE OLDEN TIME. 


trumpets and two kettle-drums resound- 
ed through the banquet-hall. And yet 
forks were not introduced until the next 
reign, for a writer in the time of James I. 
says that he was nicknamed “ Furci- 
fer” by his friends for using the “ Ital- 
ian neatnesses, namely, forks.” 

A very curious custom prevailed in 
England at about this period—so ex- 
traordinary indeed, that it is difficult 
to believe that it ever had any real ex- 
istence. 

A huge bowl filled with a concoction 
of milk and eggs, gelatine, sugar, va- 
nilla, lemon and rosewater, known as 
the ‘*‘ quacking custard,” was served at 
state dinners, when, at a private signal, 
the city fool suddenly leaped over the 
heads of the company, into the midst 
of the bowl, bespattering them right 
and left! Shakespeare says— 


Parolles—‘* 1 know not how I have deserved 
Torun into my lord’s displeasure.” 
Lofen—** You have made shift to run into’t, 
Boots and spurs and all, like him 

That leap’d into the custard.” 


It was quite usual for the guests to 
take a portion home to their families. 
The popular drink was ‘“ Bishop ”— 
port wine, mulled, in which lemons 
were steeped, studded thickly with 
cloves, like angry hedgehogs. 

During the regency of George IV. 
they supposed themselves to have at- 
tained to great perfection in the mat- 
ter of table decoration, and the inge- 
nuity of the cooks of the period was 
taxed to the utmost to produce novelties. 
Ships made of confectionery formed 
the centre-piece at one famous dinner, 
furnished with tiny guns, loaded with 
powder, that, at «a certain stage in 
the entertainment, went off with a loud 
report. 

Huge pies, made in the shape of cas- 
tles, were another ‘‘ charming novelty,” 
which, we are told by a contemporaneous 
writer, were filled with live frogs and 
birds. He says: ‘‘ Part of the pastry 
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being removed, the frogs jumped out 
upon the table, which caused the ladies 
to skip and shriek. Then the second lid 
was taken off, and out flew the birds, 
which, following a natural instinct, 
dashed against the light and quickly 
put out the candles ; so, what with the 
frogs and the birds, the one below, the 
other above, much delight and pleasure 
was felt by the whole company.” 

At Carleton House a féte was given 
by the Prince Regent in 1811, where 
covers were laid for four hundred guests 
in the palace, and for sixteen hundred 
more in the pavilions erected in the 
gardens. At the main table, a stream 
of water flowed through its centre, in 
which gold and silver fish disported 
themselves. 

Horace Walpole tells us’ of a table 
arranged to represent meadows, dotted 
with china cattle, and laid out with 
roads and lanes. It was further adorned 
with cottages and temples in_barley- 
sugar, while Neptunes in cars of cockle- 
shells sailed over seas of looking-glass, 
or oceans of silver tissue. 

Mlle. de Scudéry, the second great 
luminary at the famous salons of the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, was inspired 
to make a chart, descriptive of the 
tender passion, which she called ‘ Le 
Pays du ‘Tendre.” It was laid out 
geographically with its ‘‘ Lake of Indif- 
ference,” its roads converging to the 
cities of ‘‘ Mutual Esteem” and “ 'T'en- 
der Interest,” passing through that of 
** Coquetry ” and many others, all sup- 
posed to depict the progress of hearts 
mutually attracted. ‘This created a sen- 
sation in its day, and one ambitious host- 
ess attempted to represent this famous 
map upon her dinner-table in London, 
and it was considered a masterpiece of 
elegance and ingenuity. 

In France, where good taste seems to 
be inherent, we do not read of such 
monstrosities, but the lavish extrava- 
gance at some private tables recalls the 
feasts of the Roman Emperors. One 
bon-vivant always had his Supréme de 
Volaille made entirely of the ‘‘ spoon 
pieces ” or ‘‘ oysters ” of the chicken— 
the French name for which tid-bits is 
significant—les sots les laissent (fools 
leave them). 

In Philip the Regent’s time it was 
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the custom for a guest to put a gold 
piece on each dish of more than ordi- 
nary merit, to reward and encourage the 
cook, who was a person of great impor- 
tance ; for about this time the heavy 
dinners eaten in the middle of the day, 
during the reign of Louis XIV., gave 
place to delicate and savory creations, 
whose artistic forms pleased the eye at 
the same time that their ingredients 
were so combined as to insure pleasure 
to the palate. 

Gastronomic fours de force became 
the fashion, and the memory of the cele- 
brated Vicomte de Béchamel, who flour- 
ished at this time, is still preserved in 
the delicious sauce known by his name. 
To his genius we are also indebted for 
the custom of icing champagne. 

The feasts given by Mme. du Barry 
to Louis XV. seem like visions of fairy- 
land, with the marvellous table rising 
up from the floor, already laden with 
its dainties; but a nearer inspection 
would reveal much that our fastidious 
modern taste might criticise. 

Upon one occasion they had a discus- 
sion about the relative merits of male 
and female cooks, each defending and 
advocating his or her own sex. ‘To 
prove her argument Mme. du Barry 
invited the king to a dinner, so perfect 
in all its appointments according to the 
fashion of that day, and so deliciously 
toothsome, that the monarch admitted 
himself beaten, and thereupon instituted 
the order of the “* Cordon Bleu,” which 
was at first restricted to women cooks. 

During the French Revolution, the 
breaking up of the domestic establish- 
ments of the wealthy secular and cler- 
ical nobility threw their chefs upon the 
public for patronage, and thus origi- 
nated what have ever since constituted 
one of the most distinctive of the attrac- 
tions of Paris—its restaurants. 

Lady Morgan says that one house 
alone’ (Robert Fréres) preserved the 
sacred fire of the French kitchen during 
the shock. In Napoleon’s time the 
‘‘parvenu” nobles soon learned to 
imitate those of the “old régime” in 
the costliness of their entertainments, 
though they tried in vain to ape their 
manners and gentle breeding. Hay- 
ward tells a good story of Cardinal 
Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon I., who was 
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a distinguished gastronomer in his day, 
and who, on one occasion, had invited 
a large party of clerical magnates to 
dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, 
two very fine turbots were sent to his 
eminence as a present, on the morning 
of the feast. ‘l'o serve both would have 
been ridiculous, and yet the cardinal 
was anxious to have the credit of both. 
Ile imparted his dilemma to his chef; 
who. reassured him saying, ‘* Have no 
fear, your eminence, both shall appear 
—both shall enjoy the reception which 
is their due.” 

The dinner was served, and one of 
the turbots was placed upon the table. 
Appreciation was expressed on every 


face. The maitre @hétel signed to 
one of the attendants to remove the 


fish to be cut up, when the man’s foot 
slipped, and the turbot fell to the floor. 
At this sad sight the cardinals turned 
pale, but the maitre @hélel turned to 
another attendant. ‘ Bring another 
turbot !” said he with the most perfect 


coolness. The second appeared, and 
the cardinals were radiant, astonished 
at the resources of the kitehen of their 


princely confrére. 

Louis X VIEL. is said to have prepared 
rare dishes with his own hands, assisted 
by the Duc d’Escars, and his successes 
duly reported in the newspapers of the 
day. One of his gastronomic triumphs 
was supposed to have caused the death 
of his maitre k’hétel, who had shared it 
with his majesty, but /e gros goul- 
leur, as Louis le Desiré was called by 
his enemies, managed himself to survive 
it. 

There is one undeniable advantage 
of scenic effect that the feasts of those 
days possessed over our own. The 
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themselves 


guests formed a_ brilliant 
pageant, and although the women of 
wll ages and all countries have rarely 
neglected their duty in making them- 
selves as attractive as layin their power, 
it must be confessed that the present 
prosaic costume of the men does little 
to heighten the effect of a festive scene 
unless it be to serve as background, and 
thus by contrast to show the women’s 
toilets to greater advantage. 

In the days of the later Louis the 
men in their embroidered coats of colored 
silk or velvet, with rich lace at throat and 
wrists, diamonds glittering in’ buttons 
and sword-hilts, must have looked like 
“animated particles of a rainbow.’ 

srillat-Savarin, the chief apostle of 
gastronomy, erroneously supposed — by 
some to have been a famous cook, or 
caterer, Was on the contrary a very fine 
gentleman indeed, and a member of the 
French Court of Appeals. 

In his celebrated ‘* Physiologie 
Gout,” he seems to connect the 
of dress and appearance with a fine 
appreciation of the delicacies of the 
table. Ite says, ‘Those to whom 
nature has refused the aptitude for the 
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enjoyment of taste have long faces, 
long noses, are deficient in embon- 


potnt—it is they who invented trousers. 
The women are angular, and live on 
tea and scandal.” 

The * Almanach des Gourmands ” 
says that * the culinary art in its per- 
fection would enable one, with a proper 
sauce, to eat an elephant or one’s grand- 
father !” 

Surely no other art or profession can 
lay claim to such powers, though upon 
what proof it is based, tradition is silent. 

Mrs. BurTON KINGSLAND. 






































A CONSCIENTIOUS COQUETTE. 


Scene : The drawing-room of a New York house. 
In the centre is a large divan half buried in silk cushions. 


bric-a-brac. 


stands a heavy mahogany table, covered with books and flowers. 


It is prettily furnished, and littered with 
On the right 
The double doors at 


the back are draped with a blue silk portiére. 


ELEN: Oh, 
no, no, no! It 
isn’t that. It 


isn’t that I 
don’t respect 
you. I think 
you are good 
and = kind—I 


| know you are. 
Jasper: But 
_ there’s no hur- 
| ry. Won't you 
think it over ? 
I'll give you all the time you like. 

Helen: No, I cannot. Please don’t 
think I’m eruel. But I cannot. It 
would only keep me in suspense and 
misery, and in the end I should—oh, 
you mustn’t force me to say cruel things. 
I don’t want to be cruel. I want to do 
right—to you, and to myself. 





Jasper: Of course, of course. And 
vou are right. I know I’m not worthy 
of you. No man is worthy of a good 


woman. That’s why I allowed myself 
to think—but it was presuming on your 
kindness, that was all. 

Helen: No, you are unjust to your- 
self. I ought to have known better. 
but I didn’t think. I’m so unpractical, 
Aunt Janet says. Then I thought such 
a thing couldn’t be—we’re so different. 

Jasper: Yes, we are different—as 
different as the poles of a magnet. You 
attract, and I repel. 

Helen: I suppose I am unpractical. 
But ’m glad Iam. I don’t like prac- 
tical people; they’re apt to be so hard- 
hearted. 

Jasper: Im glad youare, too. That's 
why I—why I like you. You don’t 
think I would go on being prosaic if | 
could help it, do you, Miss Thorne ? 

Helen: Oh, I don’t know. Some- 
times I get confused. I don’t know 
what to think or do. I feel as if the 
world were whirling around me and I 


were not a part of it—as if I were alien 
to it. It’s my education, I suppose. 

Jasper: I think it’s your goodness. 
We can’t all live up to your high stand- 
ard. 


Helen: I can’t live up to it myself. 
I don’t pretend to. But it’s something 
to try. 


Then why don’t you help 


Jasper : 
I don’t know how to be- 


me to try ? 


vin. 

Helen: Oh, it’s too late to begin at 
thirty-two. 

Jasper:  That’s uncbristian. I 


thought it was never too late to reform. 

Helen: It ought not to be. But 
my code is very imperfect. I told you 
I wasn’t consistent. 

Jasper: One of my old professors at 
college used to say we couldn’t all be 
walking consistencies. Life would be 
horribly dull if we were. 

Helen: But some of us are always 
trying to be consistent. It’s an ideal. 

Jasper: Yes, and it’s good as long 
as it’s never attained. 

Ifelen: Mr. Courtland, your soph- 
istry shocks me. ‘That’s what I mean 
when I say we're so different. I can’t 
understand you sometimes. 

Jasper: It’s only my sense of humor, 
Miss Thorne. I would joke at my own 
funeral—if I could. In fact, that’s 
what I’m doing now. (A long silence 
follows. Hestrokes his gloves affection- 
ately, and then stares hard at the carpet.) 
But won’t you tell me just what the 
matter is? I know I’m all wrong; | 
know I’m what people call a failure in 
life ; but I wish you’d tell me what to 
do—how to make myself worthy of you. 

Helen: Oh, don’t say that. Make 
yourself worthy of yourself; that’s the 
best anyone can do. 

Jasper: But my ideals aren’t high 
like yours. ‘They’re low, pitifully low 
—like some of my mining stocks. 
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Helen: But your stocks go up some- 
times, don’t they ? 

Jasper: Yes, when they’re inflated. 
Then they’re sure to collapse in the end. 
The reaction’s awful. 

Helen: I know it’s hard. It’s so 
hard. Sometimes I get discouraged. 

Jasper: I don’t see why you should 
get discouraged. It’s only such fellows 
as myself that ought to feel that way. 

Helen: Yet you are always so cheer- 
ful. You don’t seem to mind. 

Jasper: Well, I do mind now and 
then—particularly at this moment. 

Helen (smiling) : I’m afraid it’s self- 
ishness. You’ve something to gain by 
it. 

Jasper: Oh, of course. I always do 
when I have these twinges. But most 
men do, for that matter. We're all self- 
ish brutes. 


Helen (resentfully): My father 
wasn’t. 
Jasper: Oh, of course not. I beg 


your pardon. But I never knew him, 
you know. 

Helen: He was a perfect man. 

Jasper: Ahem! I wish [had known 
him. Did he always keep himself 
strung up ? 

Helen: Strung up ? 

Jasper: Yes, to high ideals. Was 
he always serious ? Was healways doing 
something ? 

Helen: His life was a constant sacri- 
fice to his work. Sometimes he didn’t 
leave his laboratory for days. 

Jasper: Oh! (After a pause) And 
did you like that ? 

Helen: Of course it worried us. My 
mother used to become almost ill over it 
sometimes. But it was very noble of 
father. Le left a precious legacy behind 
him. 

Jasper: His discoveries, you mean ? 

Helen: You didn’t think [ meant 
money, did you ? 

Jasper : Of course not. 
make money. 

Helen : Father cared only for science, 
for helping the world by it. His life 
was ideal. 

Jasper: Ah! I wish mine were 
ideal. But you can’t make new lamps 
out of old nowadays. But I do think 


Any one can 


you could brighten me up a bit. 
Helen : 


Why don’t you go in for 
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something, Mr. Courtland—something 
serious ? Why don’t you take up some 
life work ? 

Jasper: The contract’s too large. 
I’m not equal to it. I’m only up to 
small things. My dear Miss Thorne, a 
giant doesa giant’s work ; but I have 
to struggle with the pigmies. 

Helen (thoughtfully): My father 
was a giant. I shall never see any one 
like him again. 

Jasper: I suppose if you do you'll 
marry him. 
Helen : 

marry. 

Jasper: Never marry ? 

Helen: No, never. Do you want 
me to marry some one else ? 


Marry him? I shall never 


Jasper: No, indeed; far from it. 
I’m not such an angel as that. But I 


can’t think of you as an old maid. It 
seems to me you’re so domestic. You 
belong to the hearthstone, as it were. 

Helen: The best women in the world 
are old maids. ‘Their lives are full of 
sacrifice. 

Jasper: Aren’t the lives of women 
who aren’t old maids sometimes full of 
sacrifice, too ? 

Helen (resentfully): Of course 
they are. But I was speaking generally, 
that’s all. 

Jasper: Do you know, on second 
thoughts, I’m glad you’re going to be an 
old maid. 

Helen : 

Jasper : 
me time. 


Helen : 


Are you really? Why? 
Because—because it'll give 





Give you time ? 

Jasper: Yes, to be of some use in 
the world. When I come back, perhaps 
I shall have achieved something. 

Helen: Then you’re going away ? 

Jasper: Yes; for a long time. 
America’s such a dull place for a man 
of leisure. Besides, it never gives him 
a chance. It saves all the chances for 
the aspiring poor who want to get rich. 
When they do get rich they keep on 
getting richer because there isn’t any- 
thing else for them to do. 


Helen: Isn’t it rather sudden—your 
going, I mean ? 
Jasper: Well, no; not exactly. I 


made up my mind a month ago to go, 
unless you wanted me to stay. But it 
took me a long time to come to the 
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point—to ask you if—if you did want 
me. But now that’s decided, the quicker 
I go the better. 

Helen: I’m sorry. 

Jasper (eagerly) : 
Then I won’t go. 

Helen: I mean, I’m sorry I’m driv- 
ing you out of your own country. 

Jasper: Oh! 

Helen: ‘Then this is our farewell ? 

Jasper: Yes; exactly. Farewell! 
It’s a pathetic word, isn’t it ? 

Helen: It’s always hard to say it to 
one’s friends ; and we were good friends, 
weren't we ? 

Jasper: Capital, capital—the very 
best. In fact, I never had a friend I 
liked so much as you. Why can’t we 
remain friends ? 

Helen: Why, we shall. 
always be friends. 

Jasper: Well, I don’t mean _ that 
kind. You know 1 don’t ask for much, 
and I worship you. ‘There’s some aw- 
fully good timber in me, Miss Thorne. 
My father wasn’t half bad, you know, 
and my mother was quite serious; in 
fact, she is still. All I want is some one 
like you to help me. 

Helen (shaking her head): I’m 
not strong enough. I’m only a poor, 
weak girl. I’m so sorry; I really am. 
But I can’t. I can’t keep you on my 
conscience. 

Jasper: Can’t you transfer me from 
your conscience to your heart? Not 
now, perhaps, but later ; I can wait. I 
shan’t mind losing my passage. 

Helen: Oh, then you've 
your passage ? 

Jasper: Yes; for next Saturday, 
on the upper deck, the best place in 
the ship. I thought 1 might need the 
breezes, you know. 

Helen: ‘Then you must go, you 
really must. I couldn’t have you make 
such a sacrifice for me. 

Jasper: Ah, you’re chaffing me now. 

(A servant enters withacard. Helen 
looks at it, and then holds it in her 
hand. ) 

Helen: Mrs. Baldwin! Tell her to 

wait in the reception-room, and I'll be 
down in a minute. (Then she turns 
and looks at Jasper.) No, ask her to 
—_ up. 

Jasper 


Oh, are you? 


We shall 


secured 


(rising): I good- 


must say 
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by—a long good-by. (He takes Helen’s 
hand and holds it.) Will you try to 
think of me now and then? I shan’t 
forget you, and I shan’t find any one 
nobler than you are, no matter how 
long I stay away. 

Helen: Good-by, and bon voyage. 
You will forgive me, I know, you are 
so generous. Remember, I meant to be 
kind—I really did—and I’m so sorry. 

Jasper: I shall always think of you 
as the kindest person in the world. 
You’ve made it as easy for me as any 
one could. But I do care, you know. 

Helen: Good-by, good-by. I'll think 
of you; oh, yes, often. Next week I 
shall think of you on the ship, and 
after that, too. And will you stay long 
in England ? You’ll go there first, of 
course, for the season. 

Jasper: Yes, I shall go there first ; 
but I shan’t trouble myself much about 
the season. I shall look for my chance 
—my chance to go in for something ; 
some scheme, or expedition to the North 
Pole or to Africa, or something like that. 

Helen: Oh! 

Jasper: Yes; it'll be exciting. 
That’s what I like; it stirs me up. 
American life is so monotonous to a man 
like me. (After a pause.) So once 
more good-by, and—and Ged bless you. 

(He holds her hand, looks in her face, 
and then leaves quickly.) 

Helen (quietly) : Good-by. 

(She stands with hands clasped, look- 
ing after him. A moment later Mrs. 
Baldwin enters. ) 

Mrs. Baldwin: My dear, how do you 
do? Isn’t it warm? But you slight 
people never feel the heat; you’re so 
cold-blooded. (She kisses Helen.) 

Helen: How do you do? I’m so 
glad to see you. ‘Take off your wrap if 
you’re warm, won’t you ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, I can’t; I really 
can’t. Tve got eighteen calls to pay 
before I go out to Tuxedo, and I must 
make five to-day and the rest to-morrow. 
I just rushed in for a moment to see 
about those tickets for the theatricals 
I promised to get for your Aunt Janet. 
Michael told me she wouldn’t be back. 
Gone out to Lucy’s ? Seems to me she’s 
always going out nae I tell her she’s 
a regular gad. Dear me, what’s the 
matter with 4 you? 
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Helen: Nothing. 
Mrs. Baldwin: Nothing? Why, 


your face is as pale, and your eyes— 
why, Helen Thorne, what has happened ? 
Has Jasper Courtland been proposing to 
you? He has! Now, don’t deny it. 
And you’ve refused him. I know it. 
I met him on the stairs, and his face 
was as white and so fierce! Why, he 
was barely civil to me, and Jasper Court- 
land’s civil if he’s nothing else. 


Helen (throwing herself on the 
divan): Oh, I’m so unhappy! 


Mrs. Baldwin: Well, you’re the first 
girl I ever knew to be unhappy after 
shed jilted a man. ‘They usually find 
the experience exhilarating. 

Helen: I’m the most wretched girl 
in New York. 

Mrs. Baldwin (going to the mirror 
and arranging her bonnet): I hope 
you haven't done anything rash, my 
(lear. 

Helen : 
it’s for him. 

Mrs. Baldwin: So you do care for 
him. ‘Then why in the name of Heaven 
did you refuse him ? 

Helen: Not in that 
mean what you think. 
him. 

Mrs. Baldwin : 
more. He’ll get over it. 

Helen (with fresh tears) : 
away ! 


Oh, it isn’t for myself I care, 


way. I don’t 
I’m so sorry for 


Oh, don’t worry any 
They all do. 
He’s going 


Mrs. Baldwin (turning her head 
around): Going away ? 
Helen: Yes, to Africa or the North 


Pole, or some awful place like that, 
where he’s sure to be killed. I shall 
be a murderess. 

Mrs. Baldwin (looking into the mir- 
ror again): You’re too conscientious, 
my dear. It’s your New England blood. 
It won't be your fault if he goes to 
Africa or the North Pele, will it ? You 
haven’t sent him. 

Helen: Yes, I have. 

Mrs. Baldwin (walking away from the 
mirror): Well, you’re the most extra- 
ordinary girl I ever knew. What did 
you do that for ? 

Helen: I told him he ought to do 
something, to be somebody. And _ he 
said there was no chance for a poor rich 
man like himself in this country—no 
chance except to make money, or some- 
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thing like that—and he’d go to Africa 
or the North Pole, and be somebody 
there. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Where 
competition, I suppose. 

Helen: And I didn’t oppose it. 
Even then he said he’d stay if I’d ask 
him to. But I couldn’t—I couldn’t. 

Mrs. Baldwin: H’m. My dear, I’m 
afraid you have been rash. 

Helen: LIonly meant to do what I 
thought was my duty. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Duty! How I hate 
that horrid New England word. Ex- 
cuse me, my dear; but you know I’m a 
New Yorker to my marrow. And that 
word causes more misery than anything 
else I know of. It’s especially trouble- 
some in love affairs. 

Helen: O Mrs. Baldwin, how can 
you ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: But couldn’t you 
give him time ? Couldn’t you put him 
on trial, or something of that sort, while 
you were making up your mind ? 

Helen: He wanted me to do that, 
but I wouldn’t ; [ was afraid. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Afraid ? 

Helen: Yes, afraid of myself—afraid 
I'd yield. And I knew it wasn’t right. 

Mrs. Baldwin (despairingly): Oh! 
this is the New England conscience with 
a vengeance. But what did you tell 


there’s less 


him? Did you say you didn’t care for 
him ? 
Helen: I said I liked him and re- 


spected him, but I couldn’t marry him 
—because he wasn’t—because his life 

Mrs. Baldwin: Yes,—out with it. 

Helen : Because he wasn’t serious 
enough ; because he didn’t do work— 
work to help the world. 

Mrs. Baldwin (throwing up her hands 
despairingly): Oh! Did any one ever 
hear of such a case as this! And you 
said this to Jasper Courtland—to Jasper 
Courtland of all men! And what did 
he say ? Did he rave? 

Helen: No. He just looked. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Jasper can be awful 
when he looks. 

Helen: He was so good about it. 1 
must have hurt him cruelly. But he 
said he knew all I said was true. 

Mrs. Baldwin: He did, did he? | 

Helen: And that he wasn’t—wasn t 
worthy of me. 
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Mrs. Baldwin (after a pause): That 
was like Jasper. [He’s the most modest 
man in the world. 

Helen: Now he’s gone. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Oh, he'll come back 
to say good-by. They always do. They 
cling, my dear, they cling. 

Helen: He’s going to sail to-morrow. 

Mrs. Baldwin:  ‘l’o-morrow ! 

Helen: Yes. 

Mrs. Baldwin : 
the North Pole ? 

Helen: For England. 
his passage a month ago. 


For South Africa or 


He engaged 


Mrs. Baldwin: ‘That’s like Jasper, 
too. And the Gunther girls are going 


to sail to-morrow. 

Helen: ‘The Gunther girls ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: They’ve been after 
him all winter. Really, their conduct 


has been shameful. I wonder if they 
knew he was going. 
Helen: Oh! 


Mrs. Baldwin: What acomplication ! 
My dear, I’m afraid you’ve been a fool. 

Helen: I can’t help it. I’m so un- 
practical. 

Mrs. Baldwin : 
wasn’t serious ! 

Helen: He’s always making jokes. 

Mrs. Baldwin: ‘That’s the best proof 
of his seriousness. It’s only the good 
men that can afford to be gay. The 
bad ones never make jokes. 

Helen: And then he’s so idle. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Idle? Why, he’s the 
busiest man in New York. 

Helen: He never works. 

Mrs. Baldwin: He never works for 
himself—/ha?’s true. But he’s always 
working for other people. 

Helen : What does he do? 

Mrs. Baldwin: His mother has often 
told me about his life. It’s wonderful, 
really wonderful, how much he crowds 
into it. In the first place, he gets up 
for an eight o'clock breakfast. Few 
men can do that. How often I’ve heard 
Mrs. Courtland complain of it ! 


‘l'o say that Jasper 


Helen: Then what does he do ? 
Mrs. Baldwin: He goes down to his 
office. 


Helen: ‘To his office? Has he got 
an office? An office where he works ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Why, yes, of course. 
It’s the estate’s—he manages the family 
property, you know. Well, he stays 


ful. 
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there a couple of hours. Mrs. Court- 
land says his executive ability is wonder- 
The property has increased mar- 
vellously under his management. He’s 
very conservative—not a bit like his 
father. His father was a dreadful specu- 
lator, But Jasper wouldn’t go into 
Wall Street. He said he didn’t propose 
to waste his life making money. He 
got those ideas at Harvard, of course. 
His father was so disappointed. 

Helen: What does he do the rest of 
the day ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Well, sometimes he 
runs out to his greenhouses in Flushing, 
where those roses (pointing to the ta- 
ble where a large bunch of American 
Beauties is standing) came from; he 
supplies the hospitals every morning 
with fresh flowers. Sometimes he visits 
the Samaritan Refuge, where homeless 
children are kept. Jasper really found- 
ed the Refuge. But ¢hat isn’t generally 
known, so please don’t speak of it ; his 
mother told me confidentially. ‘Then 
in the afternoon he does different things. 
Sometimes he goes down to inspect the 
model tenement houses he’s building 
over on the East Side, or attends a meet- 
ing of one of the societies he belongs 
to—he belongs to about forty—or he 
goes to the office of the ‘* Co-operative 
Monthly,” the new philanthropic maga- 
zine that he and Professor Watkins have 
just started. ‘They say he helps to edit 
the thing and writes some of the arti- 
cles; but I’ve never read any of ’em. 
Those things are so distressing. I al- 
ways give money and old clothes. It 
eases one’s conscience. ‘Then, at four 
or five o’clock, he rides in the Park 
with his mother; he never misses that. 
And in the evening—well, he goes out, 
of course. And, oh, I forget, twice a 
week he’s at some ridiculous boys’ club 
he’s interested in. “hey say he plays 
the banjo and sings for the brats, and 
goes through all kinds of antics. And 
then, you know, he is always in theatri- 
cals of some kind. My Tom says he 
was one of the best actors in the Pud- 
ding when he was in college. But he 
only acts for charity now. 

Helen: And he has never spoken 
about any of these things—the serious 
things. 


Mrs. Baldwin: I told you, my dear, 
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he was the most modest man in the 
world. That’s why he’s so popular. 
‘'om says he was the most popular man 
in his class at Harvard. He was on the 
crew, and they made him class secretary 
in the senior year—that meant for life, 
you know. It was a great tribute. 

Helen: And to think of the way I 
talked to him! I said he was a failure 
—no, he said that; but he said it be- 
cause I made him think so. And now 
he’ll give up all these things because— 
because 

Mrs. Baldwin: Exactly. That’s just 
the reason. 

Helen: Oh, I’m so miserable ! 

Mrs. Baldwin: Helen Thorne, look 
me in the face. You do care for him, 
don’t you? 

Helen (looking away) : I don’t know. 
I don’t even know my own mind. | 
only know I’ve treated him shamefully. 
He will always despise me. 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, he won’t. Some 
men. would, but he isn’t that kind. 
He’ll put you up on a little pedestal and 
worship you. 

Helen: He doesn’t understand me. 
If he did he would call me a hypocrite. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Men like hypocrisy 
in women. It’s part of the charm. 
(After a pause.) Well, dear, I must be 
going. I’m awfully sorry for you, and 
I wish I could help you. Good-by, dear; 
I’ve stayed a great deal longer than I 
intended to do. I’ve still got my five 
calls to make, you know. ‘Tell your 
aunt I'll send the tickets by John early 
in the morning. And now before I go, 
let me give you abit of advice. Write to 
him frankly—men always like frankness 
in a woman, it surprises them—and 
tell him you think you’ve done him an 
injustice, and that if he’ll wait, perhaps 
you'll think it over. Only be noncom- 
mittal. Seem to do it as a great favor. 
Don’t give him an advantage over you. 
It never pays. 

Helen: Icannot. I should despise 
myself if I did, and he would despise 
me more than he does now. He would 
think I was a coquette ; that I was try- 
ing to lure him on. But it will always 
be on my conscience, his going away. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Your conscience is a 
disease, my dear. It ought to be put 
under treatment. (Michael enters.) 





Michael: Misther Courtland is down 
in the hall, ma’am. He says he luft his 
gloves beheind ’im, an’ he axed me ter 
come up an’ get ’em for *um. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Here they are on the 
divan (holding them up and looking 
at Helen). Howfortunate! Now you 
won’t have to write the note. Here, I’ll 
hide them under the divan and pretend 
they’re lost. You run up-stairs and 
bathe those red eyes of yours, and I'll 
receive him. Run, quick. I'll tell him 
you’ve left the room for a minute. 
Quick ! 

Helen: I can’t practise such a 
deception ; I really can’t. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You silly girl, J’m 
the one that’s practising the deception. 
I'll take it on my soul. Oh, [I’m glad 
I haven’t a conscience. I lost mine 
when I got married. (She pushes 
Helen to the door.) Now go, dear, go. 
(Helen stands hesitating on the thresh- 
old.) Michael, tell Mr. Courtland to 
come up and find the gloves for him- 
self. Now go, dear; you really must. 
And don’t come back till you’re pre- 
sentable. You’re a fright. Your nose 
is red—on the end. A dash of powder 
wouldn’t do you a bit of harm. But 
of course you wouldn’t use it; your 
conscience wouldn’t let you. Go, 
quick, before he comes in and catches 
you. (Helen leaves the room. Mrs. 
Baldwin turns to the looking-glass.) 
Oh, these girls! How they wear on one! 
Poor Jasper—to be treated so! It’s 
ashame. But it’s only the good men 
that have such luck. The bad ones 
always find some one to trust them. 
(In the mirror she sees Jasper enter.) 
There, that looks better. Ah, how do 
youdo? (Turns and offers her hand.) 

Jasper (shaking hands): How do 
you do ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Surprised to see me 
here ? I just dropped in. . Helen will 
be down presently. She’s got a head- 
ache. Something’s upset her. (Jasper 
looks around vacantly.) Oh, your 
gloves? Where can you have left 
them ? Are you sure you left them 
here ? 

Jasper: I am sorry Miss Thorne 
isn’t-well. But never mind the gloves. 
I'll just look about a bit, and perhaps 
I'll tind them. No, I’m not sure I left 

















them here, but I think I did. (Mrs. 
Baldwin tosses about the pillows on the 
lounge, and both walk around the room, 
searching for the gloves.) Please don’t 
bother about them, Mrs. Baldwin. 
They’re not worth it. They must have 
dropped out of my pocket in the street. 

Mrs. Baldwin (continuing to look) : 
Oh, but we must find them. 

Jasper: Will you be so kind as to 
tell Miss Thorne I’m sorry she’s ill ? 
And I'll say good-by to you now. It’s 
a long good- by this time ; I’m off for 
England i in the morning. 

Mrs. Baldwin (looking under the 
table): So Helen told me. Isn’t it 
rather sudden? (Mrs. Baldwin takes a 
seat on the divan.) 

Jasper: Well, it is and it isn’t. I’ve 
been thinking of it for a long time, but 
I only made up my mind to-day. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You mustn’t go till 
Helen comes down. 

Jasper: I’ve said good-by to her 
already. It takes all the dignity out of 
a farewell to repeat it. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Never mind _ that. 
Besides, I want to have a talk with you. 

Jasper: Oh,certainly. (‘Takes a chair 
at some distance from her.) 

Mrs. Baldwin (beckoning) : Come 
over here. It’s something very serious. 
(Jasper sits on the edge of the lounge.) 
Closer, Jasper. You are reflecting on 
me. Do you think I’m going to flirt ? 
(He sits beside her.) Now, my dear 
boy—you’re only a boy to me—you 
know I’ve been fond of you ever since 
you and Tom were in college together. 
You got the place in the ’Varsity boat 


away from ‘Tom, didn’t you? Well, 
never mind. I forgive you for that, 


and I think Tom does—now. Tm not 
going to mince matters, so I may as 
well tell you in the beginning, I know 
all — it. 

Jasper (laughing): Know all about 
it? Know all about what ? 

Mrs. Baldwin : Now don’t try to pre- 
tend. It’s always useless to do that 
with me. My husband found that out 
before we’d been married three weeks. 
I mean, I know all about Helen and 
you. You’ve been proposing. 

Jasper: So she’s told you! 
think she was that kind. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Like all 


I didn’t 


men, 


you 
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jump at conclusions. She didn’t tell 
me—that is, she didn’t till I had taxed 
her with it. My observation, my intui- 
tion told me. 

Jasper : You must be very keen. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Very—to meet a man 
on the stairs with a face of bronze and 
then find the girl he’s just left in tears, 
and think nothing about it. Oh, very 
keen. 

Jasper : Then you know she’s refused 
me ? 

Mrs. 





Baldwin: I know she thinks 


she has. But, of course, you don’t 
believe her. 

Jasper: Don’t believe her ? I wish 
I didn’t. 

Mrs. Baldwin: I thought you had 


pluck. ‘om says you did when you 
were in college. 

Jasper: ‘om always exaggerated my 
virtues. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Oh, he never said you 
were perfect. 

Jasper (laughing) : How remarkable ! 

Mrs. Baldwin: You aren’t. You’re 
exasperating. 

Jasper : Exasperating ? 

Mrs. Baldwin : Yes; all men are, for 
that matter. But you are the most 
exasperating man I ever saw. ‘The idea 
of a man saying to a girl, ‘‘ Marry me, 
or I’ll bolt to Patagonia or South Africa 
or the Fejee Islands. I’ve got my pas- 
sage booked ”—and then expecting her 
to jump at him. Why, it’s atrocious ! 
it’s—it’s ungallant ¢ it’s inhuman ! 

Jasper: Oh, come now, Mrs. Bald- 
win. Don’t abuse a fellowso. I didn’t 
say that—ezaclly. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Oh, you men! How 
you quibble! You didn’t say that 
exactly, but you did say it practically. 

Jasper: But what could Ido? She 
wants me to de something ; to achieve 
something. Think of my being any- 
body or achieving anything—except a 
bad joke. ‘The only thing for me to do 
is to cut out; to go down to South 
Africa and be something down there. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Yes, be a corpse. 

Jasper: Then perhaps she'll have a 
little—a little respect for me. 

Mrs. Baldwin: A lot of good it’ll do 
you! Jasper, do you know what youare ? 
- Jasper: Well—er—it’s pretty hard 
for me to define myself offhand. 
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Mrs. Baldwin: Oh, you're not so 
complex. You're an idiot. 


Jasper: Do you think that’s why she 
doesn't want to marry me’? Do you 
suppose she’s found it out? I’ve tried 
to conceal it from her. 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, she hasn't found 
it out—yet. She won’t—until you go 
to England. 

Jasper: I’m. 

Mrs. Baldwin: She hasn't found it 
out, because she’s an idiot herself. 

Jasper: My dear Mrs. Baldwin! 

Mrs. Baldwin: You're doth idiots. 

Jasper: Perhaps it’s catching. She'll 
get over it when I’m gone away. 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, that’s the most 
miserable part of the whole business. 
She'll get worse. 

Jasper: Then perhaps Vd better not 
go away. 

Mrs. Baldwin (musing): It was provi- 
dential—my coming here to-day, I mean. 

Jasper: Indeed ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Yes, providential. 
Oh, you needn’t laugh. I’ve saved vou 
both ; that is, ’'m going to save you. 


Jasper: Shall I get on my knees 
and thank you ? 
Mrs. Baldwin: You don’t under- 


stand girls, Jasper. 


Jasper (with a sigh): You're right 


there. 
Mrs. Baldwin: Well, I don’t blame 
you for not understanding Helen. 


Sometimes I don’t understand her my- 
self. 

Jasper: She’s very deep. 

Mrs. Baldwin: A man always thinks 
the woman he’s in love with is deep. 

Jasper: Oh! 

Mrs. Baldwin (with a sigh) : 
times she is. 

Jasper: Miss Thorne’s that kind. 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, she isn’t—not 
the kind I mean—not the dar’ deep 
kind. She’s foo open. 

Jasper: As open as the grave. 

Mrs. Baldwin : Helen is just warped. 

Jasper: Warped ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Yes, 
There’s a twist somewhere. 
father—and her education. 

Jasper: Her education’s all right. 
And she says her father was a perfect 
man. 


Mrs. Baldwin : 


Some- 


perverted. 


It’s her 


Perfect ? H’m! 
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Jasper: Wasn’t he ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: He was a hog. 

Jasper: Oh, dear! 

Mrs. Baldwin: It isn’t a nice word, 
but it describes him perfectly. 

Jasper: She said she wouldn't marry 
any one that wasn't like him—no, not 
just that, but something like that. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Good heavens ! 

Jasper: You make me feel as if I 
ought to defend him. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You 
so if you had known him. 

Jasper: What was the matter with 
him ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: 
Was Crazy, 

Jasper : 


wouldn't feel 


Everything. He 
I thought you just said he 
was ahog. Did he imagine ? 
Mrs. Baldwin: No, he didn’t. 
imagined he was an angel. 
Jasper: Oh! 
Mrs. Baldwin: She thinks he was an 
angel. She was brought up to think so. 
Jasper: Was that what vou meant 
by her education being wrong ? 





Ile 


Mrs. Baldwin : No, it wasn’t. Ilow 
illogical you are, Jasper ! 

Jasper: I'm only a man. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You reason like a 


woman—like an unmarried woman. 

Jasper: Ahem! 

Mrs. Baldwin: He was a scientist— 
a professor of chemistry or something 
like that. 

Jasper: He made discoveries, didn’t 
he, that did the world a Tot of good ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Discoveries! I never 
heard of any that he made. But I’ve 
heard of discoveries he was always going 
tomake. Ile sacrificed everything, that 
man did, everything, to his miserable 
chemistry—wife, child, money, and hap- 
piness. 

Jasper: But it was all in the inter- 
est of science, wasn’t it ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Interest of your 
grandmother! It was in his own in- 
terest. He thought he was going to 
make himself famous—to be a second 
Pasteur—-to have his name handed down 
to posterity. 

Jasper : How did his wife feel about it? 

Mrs. Baldwin: She was a rea/ angel 
—she was. Though real angels in my 
opinion are nuisances in this world. 
They make innocent people suffer. 














Jasper: Then I suppose she sacri- 
ficed herself to science too ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: To science 2? ‘l'o the 
conceit of her husband. She gave up 
everything to him, so that he might 


carry on his ridiculous experiments. 
Sometimes shed hardly see him for 
weeks. And when he was trying a new 


experiment, hed never even speak to 
her. Oh, it Was a shame. 

Jasper: And yet she taught 
Thorne to worship him ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: I fold you she was 
an angel. If it hadn't been for her 
sister. Helen's aunt Janet, you know— 
she’s about as bad—I actually believe 
they'd have starved. Her husband 
never knew whether they were provided 
for or not. 

Jasper: So her aunt encourages her 
to believe her father was perfect, too ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: She does a thousand 


Miss 


times worse. She's never let Helen 
know her father wasted—vyes, I say 
wasted—all their money. The girl 


thinks her mother—she died a year after 
him; he wore her out—she thinks her 
mother left her a fortune. sut she 
hasn't a penny, except what Janet gives 
her, 


Jasper: Ah! I’m glad. 
Mrs. Baldwin: I knew you would 


be. I said a minute ago that you were 
an idiot. 


Jasper: I think I won't go. 


Mrs. Baldwin: No, don’t. — Stay 
here. Make her submit. 

Jasper: I mean, to England. 

Mrs. Baldwin: ‘The boats are so 


crowded at this season. 


Jasper: Yes, and one always feels so 
lonely in a crowd. 

Mrs. Baldwin: One does. Two 
don’t. 

Jasper: ILow you understand a fel- 
low : 

Mrs. Baldwin: Now, listen to me, 


Jasper. /’m going in a minute. 

Jasper: ll go with you. 

Mrs. Baldwin: No, you won't. I 
don't want you. 

Jasper: I'm afraid to stay. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Just let her know 
youre afraid, and you’re lost. Be bold, 
Jasper, be commanding ! 

_ Jasper (sheepishly) : Commanding ? 
She won’t even let me obey her. 
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Mrs. Baldwin: ‘Tell her that she 
must give you a chance ; that it’s her 
duty. ‘That word always terrifies her. 
Her mother was a Boston woman. 

Jasper: Her duty to marry me ? 
Oh, that’s oo much. 

Mrs. Baldwin: But it ¢s her duty. 
It’s the duty of every woman to marry 
the man she loves. 

Jasper: Now you embarrass me. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You're a simpleton, 
Jasper. 

Jasper: It’s my Harvard training. 

Mrs. Baldwin: I wish they did have 
a course in making love at Harvard. — It 
would spare some girls an awful lot of 
trouble. 

Jasper: The way you women talk 
about your own sex Is really appalling. 

Mrs. Baldwin: We understand one 
another. 

Jasper: Is that why you’re so con- 
temptuous of one another ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: It’s part of the game. 
You'll understand it after you’re mar- 
ried. It’s all a war. 

Jasper: What is ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Why, life—men and 
women. ‘The war goes on among the 
women—they fight for the men—for 
husbands. Men think they do the get- 
ting just because they do the proposing. 
But they don’t. Women let them think 
so to flatter their vanity. They're so 
much cleverer—the women, | mean. 

Jasper: Oh! 

Mrs. Baldwin: It’s all arranged in 
advance. ‘The proposing’s only a form, 
like a court ceremonial. 

Jasper: Indeed ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Certainly. 

Jasper: And was it arranged before- 
hand that I should marry Miss Thorne ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Of course it was. 

Jasper: Who arranged it ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Why, Helen herself. 

Jasper: And the battle—was there 
a battle ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Certainly. The bat- 
tle was between Helen and all the other 
girls in the world—chiefly in New York 
—you haven’t been abroad or in Boston 
lately, have you ?—all the other girls 
that wanted to marry you, too. 

Jasper: What was it for, the battle ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: For you, you goose, 
to capture you. 
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Jasper: And does she realize it— 
Helen, Miss Thorne ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: I don’t believe she 
does. If she does, she’s deeper than I 
thought. It’s unconscious. She’s an 
unconscious coquette. 

Jasper: An unconscious coquette ? 
What's that ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Why, one that’s in 
love and that makes love for along time 
without knowing it. She’s even worse 
than that—she’s conscientious. When 
a coquette is conscientious, there’s no 
knowing where she’ll stop. 

Jasper: Do you mean to say she’s 
been making love to me—me ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Why, Jasper ! 

Jasper: If you do, you wrong her. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Now haven’t you 
been coming here nearly every day, and 
haven’t you been sending her flowers 
every day, for more than six months ? 
Oh, my dear boy, I have eyes. And 
do you think she believed you were 
doing all this for friendship? Now, 
Jasper ! 

Jasper: Oh, you women ! 

Mrs. Baldwin: I don’t like the way 
you say that. 

Jasper: You wouldn’t lead a fellow 
on unless you thought there was a 
chance, would you ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: I’m not leading you 
on. I’m merely removing obstacles, 
assisting gravitation. But if I stay 
much longer you’ll become positively 
abusive. I wonder why Helen doesn’t 
come down. (She goes to the door and 


calls.) Helen, my dear, ’m_ going. ° 


1 can’t possibly stay any longer. You 
know those five calls. 

Helen (from up-stairs): Just a 
minute. I'll be down directly. 

Mrs. Baldwin (turning to Jasper) : 
And thirteen to-morrow. You ought 
to be glad you’re not a woman, Jasper. 

(She goes to mirror and gives her 
hair and bonnet a series of deft touches.) 

Jasper: There are times when it’s 
pretty tough to be a man. 

Mrs. Baldwin: You’re getting senti- 
mental. You men don’t appreciate 
your privileges—or, rather, you appre- 
ciate them too much. They make you 
want more. Here she comes. Now, 
Jasper, remember what I said. Be com- 
manding ! (Helen enters.) Ah, here 






















































you are. What have you been doing 
to that precious head of yours ? 

Helen: I’m so sorry. You will ex- 
cuse me, won't you, Mr. Courtland ? 
But | 

Mrs. Baldwin: See, she doesn’t 
apologize to me. She wants me to go. 
She wants to be alone with you, Jasper. 

Helen: But the gloves—Mr. Court- 
land’s gloves ? Have you found them ? 

Mrs. Baldwin: Never mind his 
stupid gloves. I don’t believe he left 
them here atall. It was only an excuse 
to come back. 

Helen: Mrs. Baldwin! 

Jasper: Yes, I might as well con- 
fess it. It was only an excuse. 

Mrs. Baldwin: Jasper, you’re im- 
proving. 

Helen: Oh! 

Mrs. Baldwin (taking Helen’s hand 
and kissing her on both cheeks) : There, 
good-by, dear. Here’s one for yourself, 
and one for something else, you know 
what. Now, don’t be a goose. Keep 
your ideals in your heart, if you like, 
but don’t let them go to your head. 
It’s an epidemic. So many girls have 
it nowadays. It’s almost vulgar. 
(Shaking her hand and laughing at 
Jasper): Good-by, Jasper. I refuse to 
go through a farewell. I hate farewells. 
Besides, J don’t believe you're going 
away at all. It’s a trick. Oh, you 
men! J know you. (At the door.) 
But remember, Jasper, what I told 
you. You understand. Good-by, chil- 
dren. (Mrs. Baldwin leaves, waving her 
hand. Helen and Jasper stand look- 
ing awkwardly at each other for a 
moment. ) 

Helen: Won’t you sit down, Mr. 
Courtland ? 

Jasper: I don’t think I’d_ better. 
I’ve so many things to do to get ready, 
you know. 

Helen : For to-morrow? Oh, yes. 

Jasper: So I think I’d better be off. 
(Takes his hat and cane from the 
table.) Good-by. 

Helen (rising and without offering 
him her hand): Good-by. 

Jasper: Farewells are so stupid, 
aren’t they ? 

Helen: They are unpleasant. 

Jasper (walks to the door): Good- 
by. 

















Helen: Good-by. (She sits down 
again, and looks away from the door.) 

Jasper (standing for a moment in an 
attitude of indecision): Ah, ahem! 
Good-by, Miss Thorne. 

Helen (looking round) : 
thought you were gone. 

Jasper: Well, I started to go—but— 
I—I couldn’t. 

Helen (blushing): You know 
did leave your gloves here, then ? 

Jasper 
dle of the room) : No, 
care a—I don’t care a 
They're not worth thinking about. 
you that I care about. 

Helen: Don’t—don’t begin again, 
please. You make me feel worse than 
you did before. 

Jasper: I’m very sorry—but 

Helen: You make me feel ashamed. 

Jasper: Ashamed ? 


Why, I 


you 


I don’t. I don’t 
rap for the gloves. 
It’s 








Helen: Yes. 

Jasper: Of me? Because [—be- 
cause I presume— 

Helen: Oh, no, not that. Because 
I’ve been so—because I’ve said such 
things about you. Because I’ve 
abused you. Oh, it’s terrible! I 


can’t look you in the face. 


Jasper: Abusedme? ‘To Mrs. Bald- 
win, do you mean ? 

Helen: No, to you, to yourself. 

Jasper : Oh, that. But I didn’t — 
that! That is, I mean I knew it wa 
all true. I deserved it. 

Helen: But you didn’t deserve it; 


it wasn’t true. 
Jasper: Yes, it was; I assure you it 
yas. Only [’m really much worse. 
You don’t know what a—you drew it 
mild—you really did. 

Helen: It’s because you’re generous 
that you say that. You want to spare 
me. How you must despise me ! 

Jasper (quietly): How can I de- 
spise you when I’m in love with you ? 


Helen. You would if you knew. 
Jasper: I don’t know much, that’s 
true. Butif I did it wouldn’t make any 


difference. They say it doesn’t—in love. 
Helen: I know how good you are. 
Mrs. Baldwin has just told me. 
Jasper: Mrs. Baldwin ? Why, she 
just told me I was an idiot. 
Helen: She thinks you’re the best 


man in New York. 
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(walking back into the mid-. 
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Jasper (laughing): After Tom, 

you mean. She likes me on Tom’s 
account. But she doesn’t know. 

Helen: She knows a Jot, especially 


about men. I don’t know anything. 

Jasper: About men, you mean ? 
That’s a good sign. 

Helen: About anything. 

Jasper: I wish I knew half as much 
as you know. 

Helen: I’m so unpractical. 
ashamed of it now. 

Jasper: A woman ought to be un- 
practical. She’s sure to be mannish when 
she isn’t. 

Helen : 
8O. 

Jasper: I get bewildered 
sometimes—when I think. 

Helen: I feel more upset than ever. 
It’s as if everything were slipping away 
—as if I were all wrong. 

Jasper: Wrong? About what ? 

Helen: About life—in my ideas 

Jasper: Your ideas about life seem 
beautiful to me. 

Helen: But they’re so unpractical. 

Jasper: You always go back to that. 

Helen: And they lead me astray. 
They make me blunder—terribly—as I 
did to-day. 

Jasper (eagerly) : 
mean ? 

Helen : 

Jasper : 
you will, 

Helen : 

Jasper: Oh! 

Helen: I meant that I wanted to 
take it all back ; to tell you that I was 
wrong in what I said about you; and 
that I think your life is—is good, and 
it would be wicked for me to make you 
give it up. 

Jasper: Wicked for you to make me 
give itup? I’m not going to do any- 
thing rash, Miss Thorne. 

Helen: I can’t express myself as you 
can. My thoughts are slower, and the 
words don’t come so easily. What I 

rant to say is, that it’s foolish—it’s 
wrong—for you to leave New York and 

o away to South Africa or the North 
Fuloceua be killed; it’s wrong to give 
up bi work here. 
Jasper (going over to the lounge) : 
Then you want me to stay ? 


I feel 


Your reasoning bewilders me 


myself 


With me, do you 


Yes. 

Miss Thorne—Helen. Then 
you will give me a chance ! 

I didn’t mean ¢hat. 
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Helen (looking away from him): 
You ought to stay ; it’s your duty. 

Jasper: But L can’t stay. I can't be 
near you, seeing you and hearing about 
you, and Anowing you are near. I can’t 
unless you let me 

Helen: Oh, I mustn’t promise any- 
thing. It wouldn’t be right. Besides, 
I’m not worthy of you. 

Jasper: [don’t want you to promise 
anything. I only want you to let me 
he—to put me on trial—say for six 
months or a year. And if at the end of 
that time you don’t care, if you don't 
want me to stay, why, Tcan go to Africa 
or the North Pole then. 

Helen (looking down and smiling) : 
It would be on my conscience if you did 
go to either of those horrid places. 

Jasper: And if you don’t know your 
own mind in a year—why— 





Helen: Oh, I think I shall know it 
then. I’ve learned a lot about it to- 
day. 

Jasper: Then I may stay ? 

Helen: I have no right to send you 
away. 


Jasper (taking her hand and pressing 
it): . Thank you. 

Helen (drawing her hand away) : 
But the passage—what'll you do with 
that ? It'll be wasted. 

Jasper: Ill take care of that. 
There’s my old Dabney—who looks after 
my greenhouses, you know.  Ile’s been 
crazy to go over to see his folks in Eng- 
land for years. I'll send him off on a 
month’s vacation. It'll do him good. 
Besides, itll be a kind of celebration for 
me. 


Helen: How generous you are ! 
Jasper: Generous ? It’s easyenough 


to be generous when you've got plenty 
to spare. Besides, what else can a rich 


man be in this beastly country ? 
O Jasper ! 
Thank you for that. 


Helen : 
Jasper : 


It’s 
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reward enough. I would have paid 


much more for it. 


Helen: It slipped out. 

Jasper: The next time I hope it'll 
seem natural. 

Helen: I—I have a confession to 


make to you. 


Jasper (gayly): Are you going to 


tell me the story of your life? I know 
it already. 
Helen: It’s about the gloves. 
Jasper: The gloves’ God bless 


those gloves! I’m glad I lost them. 
Helen: You didn’t lose them. 
Jasper: I didn’t? 
Helen: No; here they are under the 
divan. (Jasper looks under the lounge 
and draws them out.) 


Jasper: Well, by Jove! 

Helen : Now whatdo youthink of me ? 

Jasper (laughingly) : 1 wouldn't 
dare to say. You're the—— 

Helen: It wasn’t my = fault al- 
fogether. 

Jasper: Oh, I seeitall. It was Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

Helen: / didn’t want to. But she 
made me. 

Jasper: Mrs. Baldwin’s a trump. 


I'll keep the gloves as a pledge. 


Helen: A pledge? 

Jasper: Yes; of our contract. 

Helen: But we haven’t made a con- 
tract, have we ? 

Jasper: Why, of course we have, 


for six months, or a year if you insist. 
Now we must seal it. 

Helen (flushing): Never! 

Jasper (with a smile): But you took 
my glove. So you might at least give 
me your hand. 


Helen (extending her hand): But 
not to keep. 
Jasper (lifting it to his lips): I only 


want to put a seal on it. It’s always 
done in a contract. 


JOHN D. Barry. 

















THE DOLOROUS EXPERIENCE OF KUKU. 


TOOKAMINGWA Visited in the village 
where Kuku lived, and Kuku fell in 
love with her. Ifer cheeks were plump 
and brown, her dark eyes glowed as do 
peat fires when the wind blows, and her 
teeth were the daintiest and whitest in 
all Greenland.  Kuku, himself, was 
not bad-looking for an Eskimo, but he 
was not proud of that. He exulted 
because he was a skilful maker of har- 
poons and of sledges, and because he 
was the most distinguished hunter 
among all the younger men in the tribe. 
Recently he had performed the surpris- 
ing feat of killing a reindeer with his 
bow and arrow, and he gave some of 
that delicious sweetmeat, the reindeer 
tallow, to Tookamingwa, and fancied 
that she looked upon him without dis- 
favor. 

To be sure she talked a good deal 
about some queer people with white 
who had come from somewhere 
across the sea in a gigantic woman's 
boat, that sent forth much black smoke. 
They had disembarked upon the shores 
of a bay, three sleeps to the north of the 
settlement where Kuku lived, and had 
built a vast igloo. There they had re- 
mained throughout the long darkness, 
and Tookamingwa, with her parents, 
had visited them. 

‘* They are enormously rich,” said the 
little maiden. ** Think of it, the igloo 
is built all of wood, and they have 
enough iron tools to fit out all the 
Eskimos in the world! They say that 
in their country wood actually grows 
out of the ground. They are exceed- 
ingly kind, too. They give you the 
most valuable things off-hand. See 
What Kabluna-suah presented to me 
when we came away. And he says | 
shall have many more, when we go back 
to live for the summer near the white 
people.” 

With much glee she exhibited an 
iron thimble and a curious pot made of 
a shiny substance. 

‘Tt was full of red stuff that was not 
seal’s blood, but the white people ate it. 
They called it tomat,” said Tookam- 
ingwa. ‘* Kabluna-suah asked me_ to 


faces, 


taste it and I did, but it was not good. 
White men’s food is disagreeable any- 
way. The pot is good though, much 
hetter than soapstone, for it will not 
break. See t” 

She cast the shiny thing upon a hard 
piece of ice. It was dented a little but 
not cracked. 

Kuku admired it very much, but he 
was not pleased, for he was jealous. 
Kabluna-suah, he reasoned within him- 
self, aman who could give such things 
away, must be a very fascinating person, 
The name meant *‘* great, big white 
man.” 


Kuku felt an undefined dread 
of this huge munificent creature, but 
of this he wisely suppressed all out- 
ward manifestations, gave Tocky some 
more tallow, and went to talk matters 
over with her parents.  Ifis interview 
was highly satisfactory. To be sure, 
according to custom, both Tookam- 
ingwa and Kuku had been betrothed to 
other people for many suns; but 
Kuku’s affianced had lately died, and 
the young lad to whom Tooky had 
heen assigned, was stupid and without 
efficiency. Krayhu, the maiden’s moth- 
er, said Kuku was far nicer than he, 
and Kioapodu, her step-father, who 
evidently wanted to be relieved of the 
responsibility of supporting her, as- 
sented, adding that Tookamingwa, being 
now twelve years old, really ought to 
have a husband, and that Kuku was 
much more likely than her other lover 
to kill plenty of seal for her. Both 
promised that Tookamingwa should be 
his, and Kuku was therefore less down- 
cast than he would otherwise have been 
when, upon her departure to whiteman’s 
igloo, his capricious little sweetheart 
refused to sniff noses with him in se- 
cret. 

But, when Tookamingwa, her par- 
ents, the sledge and the team of dogs 
were all combined in a tiny black spot 
far away upon the white Kuku 
became melancholy. It was unfortu- 
nate, he felt, that his beloved was going 
to be not only away from him but also 
constantly in the company of Kabluna- 
suah. ‘The white man must be in love 


Ice, 
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with Tooky; who could see her and 
not be? Ife was very rich; suppose 
he should offer Krayhu a pair of scis- 
sors for the damsel, and Kioapodu a 
knife. Kuku was aware that, con- 
fronted with such splendid presents, 
not for an instant would his prospective 
parents-in-law remember their promise 
to an Eskimo who had only a poor 
knife of his own, not to speak of a 
bright new one to give away. 

About these things the young lover 
thought all day, and by sunset was very 
miserable. Ilis spirits 
were not lightened by the 
conversation of a family 
who arrived that evening, 
and passed the night in 
his father’s igloo. They 
had lived near the white 
people ever since the sun 
had come back after his long winter’s 
absence, and vivid were their descrip- 
tions of the power, the wealth, and 
the kindness of the strangers. 

“They cannot talk Eskimo very 
well,” said the guests, ‘* but they are 
learning fast. At first they had odd 
ideas about us; they thought we ate 
blubber habitually. Isn’t that strange? 
Did you ever know anyone who ate 
blubber, except someone starving, with 
no seal or walrus meat to be had ? Of 
course not. They are very ignorant; 
they do not even know how to creep 
close to a sleeping seal. The seals 
always hear them and escape. But 
the weapons they have are wonderful. 
There is one that puffs out smoke and 
makes a great noise, ‘boo!’ exactly 
like the noise of an iceberg: splitting 
apart, and it kills reindeer from very 
far off. Probably there is some super- 
natural power about it. They are very 
big men; one, Kabluna-suah, is’ half 
again as great as the tallest Eskimo. 
In the pulling game he vanquished even 
Telekoteah, the giant. And he is good; 
he saw that the giant was downeast, and 
gave him enough wood for a harpoon 
shaft. Nor is he chary of his gifts to 
anyone. You, yourselves, have seen 
the beautiful presents he has made to 
little Tookamingwa. ‘To be sure, he 
likes 'Tookamingwa very much; indeed, 
he says jokingly that he is going to 
take her home with him in the great 


woman’s boat to Mehika. To all of us, 
however, he is friendly iw 

Kuku, crawling hastily through the 
long hole that led out of the igloo, was 
much perturbed. Although he had 
dreaded vaguely lest Kabluna-suah 
might be a rival of his, he was quite 
unprepared to have his fears thus sud- 
denly confirmed. He stood upon a hill 
overlooking the bay, and the agony of 
despair came upon him. 

In the gray twilight which answered 
at that season of the year for night, 








the great white mountains and the 
infinite expanse of white ice-fields, un- 
relieved by a touch of black, nay, by 
even the lightest shadow, were oppres- 
sively desolate. Only in the south-east 
was there a bit of color; there a faint 
tinge of pink in the clouds betokened 
the approach of dawn. The sun had 
shone long, that day; on the morrow 
he would shine longer still, and pres- 
ently the time would arrive when he 
would not set at all, but would go 
coursing constantly around his circular, 
slanting path in the heavens. Then 
the weather would be very warm, 
and the snow on the seashore and in 
the valleys would become water, and 
flowers and grass would grow and all 
the birds would come back and bumble- 
bees and butterflies would play and life 
would be joyous in the land. But the 
ice-fields would melt and break up and 
float away south, and there would be no 
traveling for Eskimos, and Kuku would 
be shut off from Tookamingwa until 
in the fall the ice should form. thick 
enough to bear a sledge. But white 
people, with their great woman’s boats, 
could come and go at will. Suppose 
Kabluna-suah should be in earnest; 
suppose he really should take 'Tooka- 
mingwa away to Mehika. 

The thought of Tooky upon an oo- 
miah-suah, going south, roused Kuku 
to action. Forthwith he hastened to 
his sledge, packed upon it his weapons, 





























his sealskin tent, 
some skins and 
some seal meat, 
harnessed his tive magniti- 
cent dogs, sent the long 
whip-lash whirring about their ears and 
started off for whiteman’s igloo. 

Just after sunset of the third day, he 
came in sight of the snow-mound under 
which lay the house of wood. Kvyen 
though he had been told of its great- 
ness, he was surprised, and a little 
awe-stricken; the mound was almost as 
large as a small hill. The tallest of 
the Eskimo igloos near by was not a 
third as high. He urged forward his 
dogs and presently arrived before the 
opening of the passage that led through 
the heap of snow into the abode of the 
white people. Taving tethered the 
howling team, he hastened to the en- 
trance. sarely noting, in his excite- 
ment, that the passage was so high 
that you could actually stand erect in 
it, he hurried on through the darkness 
till he came, thump, against a hard 
will. While he was yet dazed from 
the shock, a panel in the wall seemed 


to fall away, a great radiance burst 
upon him, and he staggered into a 


bewildering scene. The place was vast, 
but light as day. In it were many, 
many people, all talking and laughing 
in tumultuous jollity, evidently undis- 
turbed by the accident to the wall. 
Most of them were Eskimos, but in a 
moment from out the crowd came a 
being with a white face and clad in 
strange, soft garb; another followed 
him, and then another, and afterward 
others; Kuku could not say how many, 
for they came and went and each one 
looked to him exactly like his compan- 
ion. They took hold of his hand in 
an extraordinary way, and spoke to 
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him in bad Eskimo, and were kind to 
him. 

Contrary to their custom, the Eski- 
mos also came to bid him welcome, but 
among them was not Tookamingwa. 
Ile became conscious of this in a vague 
way, after a while, and wondered where 
she was. Presently the crowd fell away 
from him and he saw her. She was 
sitting at the other side of the igloo, 
upon a queer thing, something like the 
stools used by Eskimos in watching 
at holes in the ice for seals, and she 
was talking and laughing eagerly with 
a White man. Ile was very tall. Even 
as he sat his head was nearly upon a 
level with that of Kuku, who was 
standing. Ilis hair did not hang down 
over his shoulders, but was cut short. 
Kuku wondered how he protected his 
face in winter when the fierce winds 
blew. Ife wore bearskin breeches and 
Kskimo boots, but instead of a netcher, 
he had a garment not made of skins, 
and of soft texture. He was convers- 
ing merrily with Tooky. Evidently he 
understood what she said, but could 
not express himself fluently, for he 
constantly used signs. 

‘* Kabluna-suah!” called 
from across the igloo. ‘* Kabluna-suah, 
agai! 'Takoo oona!” | Kabluna-suah, 
come here! Look at this!] 

The white man looked up, said a 
word to ‘Tookamingwa, arose and went 
away. Kuku approached the maiden 
with gladness in his heart. 

*'Tooky,” he said softly. 

She appeared not to hear; she was 
eagerly watching the lofty figure of the 
white man, conspicuous in the throng 
of Eskimos. 

*'Tooky,” repeated Kuku. 

‘Tookamingwa turned her head slowly 
and regarded him. Then without the 
slightest expression of recognition in 
her eyes, she rose from the stool and 
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went away. ‘Tooky,” murmured poor 
Kuku piteously, but she showed no 
sign that she had heard. Dum- 
founded he betook himself to a cor- 
ner and was sad, all by himself. Ifis 
gloom was broken through by a loud 
hail. 

“Ti, Kuku! Why do you sit mop- 
ing alone? Come and play the pulling 
game. 

Lifting his eyes Kuku perceived 
Koolatingwa, and was displeased. 

‘(io away!” he said. 

*'Tatingwa ! What's the matter 
with you?” responded the imperturba- 
ble Koolatingwa. ‘*Come out of that 
corner and try if you can pull Kabluna- 
suah.”” 

His voice was loud and the unfortun- 
ate Kuku felt that the attenion of 
everyone had been called to him. In 
the presence of Tookamingwa it would 
never do to refuse the challenge, and 
he reluctantly rose and took his place 
in the open space in the centre of the 
room. But once there he was confident 
in spirit. At the pulling game he was 
an expert. Suppose he should vanquish 
Kabluna-suah; then, he thought, Tooky 
would perhaps look at him. 

The white man, coming forward, 
smiled cordially, and Kuku saw that 
his eyes were not brown, like Eskimo 
eyes, but blue, and looked very kindly. 
The contestants stretched forth their 
right arms, with wrists bent at right 
angles, locked wrists, bracing them- 
selves firmly, and at a signal from 
Koolatingwa began to pull. Kuku 
had taken an excellent position with 
his body thrown well back, and his 
arm crooked at the elbow, so— that 
the interlocked wrists were a little 
nearer to him than they were to Kabluna- 
suah. ‘Che white man, on the contrary, 
held himself nearly upright, appearing 
to be quite careless about advantage of 
posture. 

But in his hands Kuku felt that he 
was asa baby. When the word came, the 
Kskimo found himself drawn forward 
irresistibly; his struggles were of no 
avail; he pitched toward Kabluna-suah 
with so great momentum that he al- 
most lost his balance. 

The other Eskimos laughed at 
Kuku’s overthrow, but the white man 


grasped his hand, after the strange 
manner of white men, and led him 
away from the crowd and talked to 
him. 

You are strong. You pull good,” 
he said. ** You pull very good. They 
are no good,” he added, smiling cheer- 
fully and pointing to the other Eski- 
mos. And he went on to ask Kuku 
about his dogs, and the Eskimo partly 
forgot his unhappiness in setting forth 
the virtues of his king-dog, Bau, and 
in admiring the knife which Kabluna- 
suah gave him.  By-and-by the Ks- 
kimos went out and Kuku saw that he 
was expected to follow. It was only 
after he had left the igloo that he real- 
ized how little he hated the white man. 

**T do not wonder that Tooky likes 
him,” he murmured to himself. ‘* He 
is pe-00-00k - | Very good. | 

Just outside the passage he was 
startled.  Tookamingwa stood there 
motionless, looking out over the dreary 
white ice-fields. Could she be waiting 
for him? He approached her timid- 
ly and pronounced her name. The 
maiden turned upon him vehemently, 
and her eyes glowed more than ever. 

** Why did you not pull him over ?” 
she exclaimed. ‘* You are good for 
nothing! I despise you. I will not 
speak to you any more!” And she ran 
to her father’s igloo, leaving Kuku once 
more overwhelmed with despair. 

Thereafter, for many sleeps, Kuku 
suffered. In Tookamingwa’s presence 
he was abjectly wretched, because she 
never took the slightest notice of him ; 
but even that he preferred to the uncer- 
tainty and jealousy he felt when she 
was out of his sight. So ne followed 
her about and became more and more 
downcast and listless and was derided 
by most of the Eskimos, his friends, 
but much pitied by some. He told the 
whole story, after a long time, to Mik- 
tousha, the oldest and gravest man in 
the tribe, who had asked him in a sym- 
pathetic way why he no longer hunted 
reindeer, 

* You are a foolish youth,” com- 
mented Miktousha when he heard 
about Tooky’s speech. ‘* She is fond 
of you ; otherwise why should she care 
whether you pulled Kabluna-suah or 
not ? Devote yourself temporarily to 
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some other damsel ; there is little 
Padlungwa; hunt a reindeer and 
give her the skin, and Tookam- 
ingwa will come to terms.” 

Kuku sallied forth into a vast, 
bare, desolate gap in the hills to 
the hunt. Reindeer were shy in 
the neighborhood of whiteman’s 
igloo, because so many of their 
comrades had been killed. It 
was only with great difficulty 
that Kuku succeeded in shooting 
one ; and for that reason he was 
doubly triumphant as he bore his 
prey into the settlement and was 
hailed with applause from his 
friends. Padlungwa was among 
the rest, and showed her white 
teeth smilingly, but Kuku’s in- 
tention of giving her the skin 
had vanished. With success his 
confidence had returned. He 
watched for two or three sleeps 
till he saw an opportunity to 
address Tookamingwa_ by herself 
and then he offered her the soft, 
rare fur, alluring to all Eskimo 
maidens. ‘Tooky’s eyes bright- 
ened, and she put forth her 
hand to take the gift, but at that 
moment Koolatingwa appeared near 
by and laughed derisively.  'Tookam- 
ingwa’s hand instantly fell to her side, 
her face became expressionless, and she 
turned to go away. 

* 'Tooky, Tooky,” said Kuku, ** have 
some pity on me. Lam very unhappy. 
I love you so much, so very much, 
Tooky r 

She paused ; she did not turn around, 
but her head drooped. Koolatingwa 


stopped laughing and gazed open- 
mouthed upon the scene. 
** Tooky,” continued Kuku_ softly, 


“won't you accept the skin? You 
needn't take it from my hand ; see, I 
leave it behind you on the stone. You 
are not promising to care for me by 
taking it; only be kind and give me 
the pleasure of knowing you have it 
and that I gave it to you.” 


She was trembling. Kuku’s heart 
was warm with delight. With wild 


shrieks and whoops of malignant glee 
Koolatingwa bounded towards white- 
man’s igloo. Promptly the interview 
came to an end. ‘Tookamingwa drew 
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She raised her eyes trustfully 


herself hastily up, marched haughtily 
away without a word and disappeared 
within her father’s igloo. 

‘* She cares for me, though,” exulted 
Kuku, left alone. ‘I am sure of it. 
The skin shall lie where it is; she will 
come and get it.” 

And when, after sleeping, be passed 
the spot again, the rock was bare and 
he knew she alone would have taken 
the fur, for Eskimos do not steal their 
neighbors’ Therefore Kuku 
was consoled even though his sweet- 
heart still continued to conduct herself 
as if he did not exist, and though, 
moreover, he had to submit to tumul- 
tuous plaguing from the other Eski- 
mos, to whom Koolatingwa had ex- 
plained the situation in that vivid, 
descriptive way which was his. 

The sun rose above the horizon, not 
to set again for many sleeps. The 
weather grew hot ; the Eskimos pitched 
their skin tents, laid aside their thick fox 
and rabbit skins and donned garments 
of seal. Wide lanes of black water 
opened out at the end of the bay 
toward the sea, and upon the edges of 
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these lanes slept seal. The Eskimos all 
went hunting. Finally a long lane 
appeared in the bay itself and the Ks- 
kimos launched their kayaks and paddled 
to and from the hunting grounds. 
Kuku sold his dogs to the white men 
for wood enough for the framework of 
a kayak, killed adroitly ten netsek 
[seals], tanned their skins and built one 
of the queer little boats, the first he 
had ever owned. When it was finished 
and lay drying in the sunlight, ‘Tooka- 
mingwa stood near it and contemplated 
it. Kuku, seeing her from afar off, was 
delighted beyond measure. Recently 
he had seen but little of Tooky because 
of the hunting. 

** She cares for me, | know,” he said 
to himself. ‘* She comes to look at my 
kayak. Its first service shall be for 
her. I will go and kill a harbor seal 
and she shall have a fine pair of trousers 
out of the skin.” 

** Kuku,” said a taunting voice from 
behind him, ** Kuku, have you talked 
with ‘Tooky lately i 

Kuku turned,  ‘* Koolatingwa,” he 
said, ** if you do not let me alone, I will 
drive my lance through you.” 

Koolatingwa drew back in amazement 
and fright. Such a threat from an 
Kskimo was a thing unheard of. ‘I 
meant no harm,” he stammered. *‘ I 
only wanted to warn you that Kabluna- 
suah is saying that very soon a great 
woman’s boat will come from Mehika to 
take him home, and that Tooky is going 
too.” 

** Shagloo iblee !” burst forth Kuku, 
beside himself with rage and jealousy, 
si you lie! you lie ! you lie!” Ile 
caught up a stone but Koolatingwa 
fled incontinently. 

** Shagloo na-me !” [I do not lie] he 
called back, when he was well out of 
range. ‘See for yourself.” 

‘** Te does lie, nevertheless,” said Kuku 
to himself. ‘* He must be lying. It 
can’t be true. What shall Ido? Oh, 
what shall I do!” 

Beside Tookamingwa stood another 
figure, a man of lofty stature, confident 
in bearing, clad in foreign garb not of 
skins. He talked to Tooky and she 
raised her eyes trustfully to his and 
laughed. Kuku dashed down the 
beach, burst between the two figures 





and seized the kayak. ‘It is mine!” 


he cried, fiercely. ‘*Itis mine! You 
need not look atit Kabluna-suah ! You 
cannot take it with Tookamingwa in 
the woman’s boat !” 

Ile pushed his little boat down to the 
ice, slid it out to the water, launched it 
and squeezed himself into the small 
cockpit. He heard Kabluna-suah call- 
ing his name; to that he paid not tue 
slightest attention, but paddled furious- 
lyand never looked behind him. Down 
the long lane of black water he pro- 
ceeded, passing the wooden whiteman’s 
boat, which was just coming in, passing 
Eskimos in their canoes, at last passing 
out of the bay altogether, far out into 
the open sea, dotted with white ice- 
floes. Where he went he cared not, 
but the kayak determined his course. 
Ile was not accustomed to paddling, and 
one of his strokes upon the right side 
was unduly vigorous. Immediately the 
canoe began to describe a half circle to 
the left. Im vain he tried to correct the 
movement by strokes upon the inner 
side of the circle; the self-willed little 
craft refused to be coerced, and he was 
forced to sink the right blade of his 
paddle into the water, and to hold hard 
till she stopped. Before him was an 
ice-floe, upon which he had narrowly 
escaped being wrecked. Something 
moved upon the ice-floe, something 
huge and yellow. It came lumbering 
down to the edge of the water and 
stood, tossing its head and neck up and 
down, sniffing in the air with its black 
muzzle, and staring curiously with its 
small, black eyes at the strange being 
that had come into its kingdom. Forth- 
with from behind its legs came a copy 
of itself in miniature, and = stood in 
front and imitated its mother in ges- 
tures. No Eskimo in his senses dreams 
of attacking a bear without dogs, but 
Kuku was not in his senses. ‘* Wel- 
come!” he exclaimed. ‘* You have 
come to your death. I will kill you, 
nannook, and your skin shall go to 
‘Tookamingwa. We will see whether 
[ cannot give her something better than 
any gift of the white man.” 

He disengaged his harpoon, and at- 
tached to the end of the line a drag; 
a square, bone frame with tanned 
sealskin stretched tightly across it. 
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‘‘ Bears are not brave till they are 
driven to bay,” he reflected. ‘I will 
fasten to the old one with the harpoon; 
at the pain she will probably take the 
cub and run. She will try to swim to 
the shore ice, but she will not be able 
to make much headway with that drag 
to pull, and [ can paddle near her and 
bleed her to death with the lance.” 

It was a perilous undertaking, but it 
might possibly have succeeded if the 
cub had not been brimming over with 
curiosity. Just as Kuku delivered his 
harpoon, the little beast rose on his 
hind legs so as to see better, received 
the weapon full in the throat and fell 
with a howl. Instantly Kuku, knowing 
his peril, took to flight. The mother 
nosed about her baby and whined 
piteously and licked the wound, Then 
raising her enormous head, — she 


glared for a minute at the fleeing 


Eskimo, and, snarling fearfully, 
plunged into the water. Being chased 
by a bear is very different from chasing 
one. Kuku paddled with the strength 
of fear, and he might have escaped had 
aot a small piece of ice, alongside of 
which he ran, forced him to lose two 
strokes on the left. Instantly the 
kayak began to describe a half circle 
and the bear cut across and was upon 
him. An ice-floe was close at hand. 
Instinctively Kuku threw away his 
paddle, lifted himself out of the little 
cockpit, drew his feet under him and 
grasped his lance. A huge paw came 
out of the water and fell upon the 
stern of the kayak. Down it went, 
and up rose the bow. Kuku sprang for 
his life, went sailing through the air, 
alighted on the side of a little hillock 
upon the ice-floe, and fell with a crash. 

He felt a thrill of pain in his right 
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leg, and when he tried to rise he found 
himself disabled. Fortunately the bear 
occupied herself for a few moments in 
demolishing the kayak. With furious 
blows she smashed the framework, rent 
the sealskin with her long claws and, 
growling, gnawed the fragments. Mean- 
while, in spite of his pain, Kuku was 
able to draw himself back from the 
edge of the ice. Ite hoped to find a 
hiding place over behind a large mound 
in the centre of the pan, but just before 
he reached its summit, his strength 
gave out. 

The world became unreal; a visionary 
savage animal seemed to be plunging 
about in the water; and he felt its 
bloodshot eye fixed upon him; the en- 
raged creature seemed to be climbing 
clumsily on the ice-floe; he could see 
its red tongue and fierce, gleaming 
teeth. Ile felt a sensation as though 
he were struggling to rise and protect 
himself against the dreadful thing, now 
upon the surface of the ice and rushing 
down upon him. <All at once there 
seemed to be a shock, as though some- 
thing had come against the side of the 
ice-pan, and then apparently out of the 
ice beside him, rose the lofty figure of 
aman. Kuku was aware of a series of 
sharp denotations, of puffs of smoke; 
the creature seemed to lie struggling. 
Then all other things were merged in 
the apparition of Kabluna-suah’s face 
close to his. 

Kuku felt himself forming the words: 
“* Little bear—over yonder—killed Too- 
kamingwa,” then Kuku fainted. 

Life for some time thereafter was 
very dim. He seemed to be, first in a 


woman’s boat, then in a strange, vast, 
dark place; people appeared to be fum- 
bling with his leg; then he felt an ex- 
cruciating agony, which made him 
scream, Eskimo though he was, and 
then he was relieved and went to sleep. 

When he woke he was very weak, but 
in possession of his senses. Ile found 
himself lying in white-man’s igloo, on 
something soft, in one of those places 
where the white people slept. His 
right leg felt very stiff and queer, 
and he could not move it. He turned 
his head, and from somewhere out in 
the igloo came Kabluna-suah and looked 
at him. 

“Good, Kuku?” inquired the white 
man, gently. 

**(rood,” assented Kuku, feebly. 
* Tookamingwa?” 

At this Kabluna-suah went away and 
Kuku fell to wondering hazily whether 
the oomiah-suah had come yet, and 
when it would go back to Mehika and 
take Tooky far from him. Footsteps 
approached and he turned his head. 
Kabluna-suah came in, and by the hand 
he led Tookamingwa. He left her at 
Kuku’s side and disappeared, and all 
Kuku could see was his sweetheart’s 
bright eyes shining through the dusk 
of the igloo. Nearer and nearer they 
came—she was bending over him. 

*Kuku,” she murmured. And Ku- 
ku’s soul swelled in his enfeebled body, 
and he burst forth into tears, fit for 
white men only. For he knew that, 
forever and ever, even to the end of 
eternity, Tookamingwa would sniff noses 
with him in happiness. 
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RARE DAYS WITH THE BIRDS. 


Every bird season gives occasion for 
the display of new avian pranks and 
the development of new traits of avian 
character. This was proved so un- 
erringly by observations during the 
recent spring, that it is necessary to re- 
peat any facts which have previously 
been reported concerning the ways of 
my little feathered intimates. Every 
earnest student of bird life knows some- 
thing of the thrill of delight that 
tingles in his veins when he finds a 
new bird or witnesses a new trick by a 
familiar species, even though to the 
great world in general, absorbed in other 
matters which it deems of more import- 
ance, such discoveries may seem to be 
of Jittle value. 

The first stroll of which I shall speak 
occurred on the 29th of March. While 
sauntering across a pasture field, I sud- 
denly became conscious of the flutter 
of pinions, and on looking up, espied 
a lithe bird-form perched atilt of a 
dead thistle stalk. A second glance 
proclaimed it a loggerhead — shrike. 
What a name for a handsome intelligent 
bird—a shameful misnomer! Every 
movement was the poetry of grace, and 
when he spread out his wings and fan- 
like tail, and swung to another perch, 
he presented a picture worth putting on 
canvas, With his varied display of ash- 
gray, black and white. At intervals he 
would drop, with graceful, poising 
flight, and without hurry or excitement, 
to the ground, pick up an insect of 
some kind, and then wheel to another 
or the same thistle stalk. Presently, 
much to my surprise, he uttered a call. 
It was the first time I had ever heard 
any sound save a low chuck from a 
shrike’s throat. While I watched him 
he uttered three different calls, which 
were quaint indeed, and, I fancied, 
slightly uncanny, rising from a lower 
to a higher note in the scale. First he 
would repeat the lowest call several 
times, then the second, then the third. 
The last consisted of three syllables 
and was somewhat musical, uttered in 
an explosive, half-defiant tone, as if the 


bird were resenting my intrusion on 
his feeding precincts. 

On the 31st I heard the song of the 
golden-crowned kinglet for the first 
time, although this tiny tilter had been 
my familiar companion all winter, and 
for many winters, in| my numerous 
strolls to the woods. The song was a 
saucy chatter, quite similar to the open- 
ing notes of the ruby-crowned kinglet’s 
ditty, but much feebler. 

Two black-capped chickadees were 
carrying on a vigorous courtship on 
that March day. Through the thick 
network of branches they dashed so 
swiftly that the eye could not follow all 
their movements, the little would-be 
husband whistling his well-known mi- 
nor tune all the while. My pulses 
throbbed with alarm, lest they should 
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hurl themselves against a bough; but 
all my well-meant — solicitude was 
wasted on the agile little acrobats. 
In another part of the woods I caught 
sight of » black-cap darting into a hole 
in the top of a truncated sassafras 
sapling. When it emerged, it held 
something in its bill, dropping it after 
it had flown a few feet from the tree. 
This it repeated again and again. It 
was evidently engaged in house-clean- 
ing, the industrious little madam. — It 
worked very sedulously, scarcely heed- 
ing my presence, until its mate came 
upon the seene, when the two birds 
seemed to hold a consultation, the re- 
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sult of which was that they flashed 


away, and did not return until I took 
my station at a greater distance from 
the piace. Then both returned and 
resumed work, At intervals they would 
remain in the hole for a minute or two, 
obviously picking the chips loose within, 
and then for awhile they would carry 
out the loosened fragments. A week 
or so later, as I was leaning against the 
bole of a tree not far from the nest site, 
one of the black-caps came within a few 





fect of me, eyeing me keenly, chatter- 
ing saucily, and apparently asking my 
errand there, and what I was jotting 
down in my note-book. Presently I 
noticed that a brier-stalk on the other 
side of the tree was swaying up and 
down. The next moment the little 
tit hopped up the stem, coming within 
a foot of my face, so inquisitive was 
its disposition. About the middle of 
April, | climbed the sapling, but the 
hole which the birds had hollowed out 
was so deep that I could not see the 
bottom, and too small to admit my 
hand. My heart failed me when I 
thought of breaking the little arboreal 
cottage open, for the dainty 
owners seemed to be struck 
dumb with consternation ; and 
I will not be known among 
the birds as a house-breaker, 
even for the sake of science. 
My stroll to the woods on 
the first of April was marked 
by some new observations on 
the yellow-bellied wood-pecker, 
commonly known as the sap- 
sucker. [I found him drill- 
ing small holes in a medium- 
sized hickory tree. Being quite 
close to him, [ could see that 
at times he seemed to be sip- 
ping from the cups he had 
made. When I went up to 
the tree, | found several new 
wells, from which the sap was 
oozing. IL tasted it, finding 
it very sweet—a kind of nectar 
for this tippler in plumes. 
There were ilso a large 
number of old wells in’ the 
tree’s trunk, some of them evi- 
dently made a year before, and 
others considerably older, as 
they were partially filled up 
with anew growth of bark and wood- 
fibre. Many of them were in horizontal 
rows, about an eighth of an inch apart. 
There were from three to twenty-three 
wells in a tier; very seldom was there 
one alone. It would seem that the 
sap-suckers, when they have chiseled 
one cup, simply hitch a little to the 
right or left, and make another on 
the same level, rather than slip down- 
ward or upward. My own observa- 
tions have not been as extensive as 
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those of some others, out they have 
been sufficient to convince me that these 
small wells are made principally for the 
sake of the sap that exudes from them. 
The lingering, caressing movement of 
the bird’s head over a well at intervals, 
seems to sottle the question that he is 
sipping the sweet drink. On the fourth 
of April I found quite a number of new 
wells on the hickory, ell of them flow- 
ing with sap. 

The next ramble of which I have 
made note was taken on the thirteenth 
of April. I was deeply interested in 
watching a robin industriously building 
a nest in the crotch of a dogwood sap- 


ling in the depth of the woods. The 
mud walls, thatched with grass, had 


already been erected, and on that day 
she was lining her procreant cradle, 
putting in the soft linens, so to speak. 
This she did as follows: flying to the 
rim of the nest with a mouthful of dry 
grass fibres, she would drop them into 
the cup, and then leap in upon them, 
and press them down with her red 
breast, moving and hitching around to 
give them a concave form, Any stem 
that happened to stick out over the rim 
of the nest, she would seize with her 
bill and thrust under her bosom, to be 
pressed down with its fellows. It re- 
quired several minutes to arrange a 
single bunch of her building material. 
She would squat down upon the cup 
until her bill and tail projected almost 
straight upward. Afterward I saw her 
gathering material for her house, by 
pulling up grass fibres from the ground 
with her bill until her mouth was full. 
Cock Robin, her husband, was not far 
away, but did not help his spouse in the 
housebuilding—at least, not while I 
kept watch. 

On the morning of tho fifteenth of 
April, snow covered the earth and 
clung to the branches and boles of the 
trees, making a world of immaculate 
whiteness. It might be supposed, and 
that very naturally, that on a cold 
morning like that the birds would be 
dull and lifeless, perched on the 
branches with fluffed-up plumes, try- 
ing to keep warm, the very picture of 
dejection. Such, however, was by no 
means the case. Even before I reached 
the woods I met with a pleasant sur- 
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prise. As I approached a pond in the 
rear of my house, I heard a loud, sharp 
chirp, which I recognized as a new 
voice—one, at least, that I had never 
heard save as the bird producing the 
tones darted hither and thither in its 
zig-zag course, high in the air. When 
I went closer, it flew across the common 
toward another pond. I followed. At 
the second pond IT succeeded in identi- 
fying my bird. My first surmise had 
been correct; it was the American 
pipit, often called the tit-lark. And 
what was my surprise to find six more 
birds of the same species scudding about 
on the soggy bank and wading in the 
shallow water! Most of them had a 
pinkish suffusion on their breasts and 
sides, as I could make out very readily 
with my glass. It was my first near 
view of these interesting birds. 

They found some palatable worms in 
the mud. It was curious to watch them 
disposing of them. The birds would 
pick up a worm, shake it vigorously 
several times until the coat or covering 
would scale off, and then they would 
swallow the insect proper, which was of 
a whitish color. I have never seen any 
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other species of birds feeding on these 
worms, and cannot help wondering if 
they are the peculiar diet of the pipit. 
My greatest surprise of the day, how- 
ever, came a little later. A style of 
bird music that was wholly new to me 
fell on my car. What could it be? I 


took it at first for a warbler’s trill, but 
it what species of warbler [L could not 
i determine from the song itself. Fora 


long time, in my excited mood, T gazed 
| at the tree from which the strains came, 


but failed to get a glimpse of the elusive 
singer. Suddenly a brown creeper darted 
off from the tree’s trunk to a neighboring 
sapling. ! had not previously noticed 
the creeper at all, as [ was looking for 
a warbler among the branches. Might 
it have been the creeper that had just 
been singing? Surely not. Thad 
known and studied that quaint little 
genius for years, and had never heard 
him sing. Presently the trill was re- 
peated. This time, to my astonishment, 
it came from the sapling up whose bole 
the creeper was hitching. For several 
minutes I followed him about in the 
woods, but could not catch him in the 
act of singing, until presently I got a 
side view of him as he clung to the 
stem of a sapling, and then, to my 
inexpressible delight, he pried apart his 
long, slender mandibles, and emitted 
that bewitching song for whose author 
I had been searching so eagerly. It 
would be almost as difficult to describe 
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my happiness as the little strain itself. 
I can only say that it—the song—was 
hauntingly sweet, and the bird repeated 
it again and again. Phonetically | 
should represent it thus: ‘* Cr-e-c-e, 
cr—e—c-e, ¢rish—a—cree !” but the pecu- 
liar tone and swing of it can be appre- 
ciated only by being heard. This little 
bird mystifies me beyond measure. Of 
all mornings why should he choose that 
wintry morning, with the ice-crystals 
all about him, for singing ? During the 
winter there had been a plenty of snow 
and cold weather, if those were the 
conditions he wanted ; yet he had never 
sung in my hearing. Since that April 
day | have often met creepers in the 
woods, but not once have they uttered 
a lyrical syllable; nothing but their 
little complaining ‘* ts-e-e-m.” The 
robin’s nest in the woods was half filled 
with snow. <A turtle-dove, sitting on 
her nest on a partially decayed stump, 
Was prettily encircled with snow. 
Another turtle-dove made a picture that 
should have been painted by a deft 
brush. She was perched on a nest 
placed on a clump of twigs that grew 
directly from the bole of a sapling, and 
upon these twigs the snow clung, thus 
fringing the nest with white all around 
except on the side next to the main 
stem. There she sat like a veritable 
snow-queen on her throne. 
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THE SENATE 
By James Bu 


ITE Hon. Thomas Brackett Reed, 
of Maine, the mental athlete of 
the House, ex-Czar and Presiden- 

tial candidate, says that the United 
States Senate is a place where good 
Representatives go when they die. But 
this idea of our highest legislative body 
is hardly true to life. An after-death 
existence is necessarily dignified, a calm 
state where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling. The Senate does not meet this 
requirement, and Mr. Reed’s theory is 
only true in that life in the Senate 
resembles a kind of intermittent ghost 
dance, without feathers and with little 
war paint. 

In the first place the Senate is not a 
dignified body. This is not the generally 
accepted idea, but it is the true one. 
The expression ** dignity of the Senate” 
is an old one, old as the country itself. 
It brings to the mind pictures of vener- 
able men in garb of black, with tower- 
ing foreheads and rugged features, with 
the high black stock of former days, 
broad expanse of snowy shirt front, and 
faces guiltless of beard or hair, 
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Quay’s favorite attitude. 


But the Senate of to-day is a far dif- 
ferent picture. It is a glimpse of long- 
bearded men, with small features, shrewd 
financial eyes, garments that in number 
and variety of colors rival the fabled coat 
of the ingenuous Joseph,and a general air 
of feeling that the Senate is really only 
aside issue with them, to be treated 
simply as an entrée in the menu of their 
lives. That impressive dignity the 
Senate had in the days of Webster and 
Clay and Calhoun, it has lost. On the 
senate stage, which was once used for 
tragedy, there is now enacted comedy 
and farce. The dramatic element. is 
gone. Most of the actors are comedians 
themselves, and know to what they are 
best adapted. It would be nearly as 
impracticable for the average United 
States Senator of to-day to be dignified 
and impressive, as it would for a favorite 
of the vaudeville stage to play the part 
of ** Ophelia.” ita 

If staid old Daniel Webster, whose [| 778 © ba 
every movement of either body or coun- ~ 
tenance was studiously senatorial, could Hon. W. B. Allison. 
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come to life and step into the Senate 
chamber on a summer afternoon, he 
would imagine himself as taking part in 
a modern midsummer-night’s dream, 
where things and men took on fantastic 
shapes. Ile would see Senator Wilkin- 
son Call, of Florida, who for nearly a 
score of years has represented the deni- 
zens of the everglades, sitting with his 
shoes off, and the stockinged feet of the 
Florida statesman. clothed in socks of 
delicate dove color, elevated upon his rose- 
wood desk, the toes cheerfully nodding 
at his fellow-Senators, and the shoeless 
feet in full view of both floor and gal- 
leries: he would see Palmer, of Illinois, 
and Peffer, of Kansas, without sign or 
semblance of necktie; he would see 
the venerable Bate, of Tennessee, who 
has walked with a cane ever since the 
days of the war, contentedly munching 
apples in his seat with as much sang 
Jroid as if he were in a railroad restau- 
rant; he would see Carey, of Wyoming, 
as brave a man as there Is in the Senate, 
who votes as he thinks right, no matter 
what his State orders him to do, with a 
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huge black patch over his eye, looking 
like a pugilist on the morning after the 
fistic battle. 

He would find the Senators in very 
unimpressive attitudes; would find them 
taking naps in the cloak rooms, the 
lounges all occupied by sleeping states- 
men, some of them sleeping so loudly 
that the doors have to be closed in order 
that the rumble may not be heard in the 
galleries. He would find that the mas- 
sive Coke, of Texas, is the noisiest 
sleeper, with Davis, of Minnesota, a 
close second, and that the Texan makes 
the windows rattle when he is really 
doing his best. If he were fortunate 


enough to find bothof the’Tennessee Sen- 
ators in Morpheus’ arms he would listen 
to a unique duet, for Mr. Bate draws 
a long, deep note, while his colleague, 
Mr. Harris, has a high tenor with a 
tremolo effect; and when these two 
statesmen are stretched out on lounges, 
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side by side, the pages creep in quietly 
to listen to the concert. 

There would be only one figure that 
would remind the great Massachusetts 
orator of his own Senate days. This is 
Lindsay, of Kentucky, who looks as if he 
had just stepped out of an old picture 
of the Senate. Ile has the smooth visage 
and the large features and the bulky 
figure of the men of years ago, but even 
he does not add to the dignity of the 
Senate, for the large face of the Ken- 
tuckian is never without a smile, an 
irradiating kind of smile thet gleams 
and flashes and lights up the whole 
Senate chamber. 

Formerly there was a regular Senate 
uniform, and no member of that august 
hody would have dared to enter the 
chamber without his sombre black 
frock coat. But Wolcott, of Colorado, 
the breezy, bold, eloquent Western mil- 
lionaire, changed all this. He threw 
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precedent to the 
winds and nearly 
threw the old-time 
Senators into con- 
vulsions. He dress- 
ed as he pleased, and 
shocked the staid 
Senators as of ten 
as he came into the 
chamber. Fora 
century nothing but 
a black shoe had 
ever entered the 
Senate doors. Wol- 
cott wore into the 
chamber the first 
russet shoe ever 
seen there, and the 
Senators stood 
aghast. But the 
leaven had entered 
and gradually it 
began to leaven the 
whole lump. Frock 


coats and sombre 
blac have been 
discarded and col- 


ored shoes have 
come to the front, 
until now the Sen- 
ate in session is like 
a summer scene at 
the sea-shore. 

And when the fig- 
ure of Don Cam- 
eron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, looms up it looks more like a 
summer resort than ever. ‘Cameron 
is the ‘‘summer girl” of the Senate. 
His costumes are wonderful in their 
variety. The stripes on his shift are as 
wide and as pronounced as those of a 
sophomore at a Yale-Harvard boat race. 
He throws his three score of years to 
the winds and dresses like a young man 
who has just reached voting age. He 
parts both his hair and his name in 


the middle. He spends his win- 
ters in Florida, not in the Senate, 
and his friends suspect that down 
there he has found the fountain 


of youth that that Spanish gallant, 
Ponce de Leon, sought for in vain. 

It might be expected that Davis, of 
Minnesota, the laziest man in the Sen- 
ate, and also one of the brainiest, would 
not be careful to wear a vest. But 
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when Henry Cabot Lodge, the cultured 
Massachusetts scholar and _ society 
leader, discards this article of apparel 
and appears with the upper portion of 
his trim, athletic figure clad in a sum- 
mer shirt of heavenly blue, it is clear 
that the day of dignity in dress in the 
Senate has gone by. There are only 
two Senators who still live up to the 
old rule in dress: John Sherman, of 
Ohio, and Ransom, of North Carolina. 
No matter how hot the day, these men 
do not change their Senate uniform. 
They make no compromise to the 
weather, but appear in their old-fash- 
ioned long frock coats, carefully brushed 
and a little shiny at the seams, and 
they look with good-natured disdain 
upon their more frivolous colleagues. 
Another thing that tends to make 
the Senate undignified is the number of 
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Presidential candidates that it contains. 
There are nearly a dozen of them, and 
the buzzing of the Presidential bee 
about their heads makes a kind of 
wierd music to which they dance day 
after day. The queerest dance of all 
is that of Don Cameron. You could 
tell that the Pennsylvania Senator was a 
candidate even if he had never written 
that Denver letter or allowed his friends 
to scatter sly hints. A great change 
has come over the once taciturn Cam- 
eron. He carries himself as though a 
new light had blazed before his eyes. 
For years he has stalked through the 
corridors of the capitol, never turning 
to right or left, rarely exchanging a 
word with anybody, and apparently 
oblivious to everything but himself. 
Ife passed the greater part of his time 
in the eloak room, and appeared only 
on the Senate floor when it was necessary 
for him to respond to a roll-call. His 
only speech was to make motions to 
adjourn. Now it is all different. He 
is one of the most conspicuous figures 
on the floor when the Senate is in ses- 
sion. He walks about consciously be- 
neath the staring eyes of the galleries 
and delights to stand just under the 
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clock, where his striking attire makes 
him an object of universal attention. 
Outside the Senate, too, he is brushing 
up old acquaintances, has a word and a 
smile for everybody, and altogether is 
as effusive and companionable as he 
once was reticent and exclusive. 

Then there is Allison—big, hearty, 
handsome Allison, the strongest man 
in the Senate, who could almost fell an 
ox with his fist, whose state has looked 
upon him for years as a future Presi- 
dent, and who thinks that his time will 
come in 1896, and dances accordingly. 
Side by side with him sits John Sher- 
man, the best known Senator abroad, 
still a candidate, although so many 
Republican conventions have come and 
gone without nominating him that he 
has almost given up hope, but he keeps 
on with his dance. If general admi- 
ration would nominate a man, the vener- 
able Ohioan would be all right, but 
nominating conventions have a differ- 
ent system. 

Chandler, of New Hampshire, also 
treads the Presidential dance to the 
strains of the buzzing-bee orchestra, 
lis ambitions have caused him to start 
a system of stinging every Democrat 
into making a speech, until he has 
become the mosquito of the Senate. 
He is iryentvenibte and invulnerable. 
His sarcasm is spread with lavish yet 
masterly hand, and he refuses to lose 
his temper. Every time he is denounced 
by the Democrats he figures that it 
brings him nearer the Presidency, and 
so he dances on. 

Down on the front row of the Re- 
publican side, solemn and subdued, sits 
another candidate, Cullom of Illinois. 
‘ullom’s great claim to the nomination 
is that he looks like Lincoln, and his 
managers shout this fact with loud 
acclaim. Cullom looks like Lincoln to 
the extent that he has a beard and is 
thin, no more; and in that respect 
many a man who has voted the Repub- 
lican ticket too steadily for good digest- 
ion may be said to look like Lincoln. 
But the bee is buzzing loudly in the 
Cullom headgear, and the barber is 
constantly instructed to trim the Illinois 
beard into a more Lincolnesque shape. 

Conspicuous among the Democratic 
candidates is Gorman, of Maryland, 
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Davis and Cockrell confer. 


smooth in face as in action, shrewd- 
eyed and mysterious, Sphinx-like and 
quiet, with the face and bearing of a 
father confessor. Gorman’s dance is 
in the mysterious style. It consists in 
doing nothing in public, but watching 
the others and taking instant advantage 
of their mistakes. ‘l'hen there is David 
B. Hill, who is more of an unknown 
quantity in the Presidential race than 
the of Algebra. No one knows his 
plans, no one knows his hopes. He is a 
law unto himself and he moves among 
his colleagues like some old man of the 
mountains. 

Palmer, of Illinois, jolly, gossipy, 
rosy cheeked John Palmer, is also wait- 
ing for the Presidential lightning to 
strike his bared head, and in order that 
the lightning may be kept informed of 
his whereabouts he makes a speech 
upon every subject that comes up in 
the Senate. His is the oratorical dance. 


Allen, of Nebraska, the man who spoke 
for fifteen hours at a stretch and looks 
like an Indian, expects to be the candi- 
He -fills 


date of the Populist party. 





his speeches with pleas for ‘‘my peo- 
ple,” denounces the rich and weeps for 
the poor, and treads the Senate floor in 
the mazes of the sympathetic dance. 

It is the opinion of the world in 
general that the life of a Senator is one 
round of social pleasure; that society 
delights to do him honor, and that to 
him every door opens wide. He is 
pictured as spending his afternoons at 
receptions and teas; as dining amid-the 
tinkle of exquisitely cut glass, the rich 
perfume of rare flowers, and. all the 
elegance of the Washington season; of 
spending his nights in gliding over the 
polished floor with its accompaniment 
of shadowy conservatory, with romantic 
nooks. All that idea is wrong. <A 
Senator really spends his afternoon in 
doing errands for his constituents, 


‘dines at his boarding house, and spends 


the evening in the corridors of the 
Washington hotels. 

There are not a dozen Senators who 
get into the real society of Washington, 
and, of these, three are from New 
England—Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
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Hale, of Maine, and Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island. Brice, of Ohio, stands near 
the head of social Washington, and 
with the finest house in the city for 
entertaining, the old Corcoran mansion 
with its high rooms, wide halls and 
crests in its stained glass windows, a 
house noted for the fact that all visitors, 
whether on foot, mounted, or in car- 
riages, must enter through the same 
doorway, brings society to him. Gib- 
son, of Maryland, is a social figure, and 
so are Wolcott and Faulkner, of West 
Virginia. But these are practically 
all. There are, of course, receptions 
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of various kinds, tremendous human log 
jams at the White House and the like, 
where Senators are seen in squads. 
But the doors of the real society, that 
exclusive society that has made Wash- 
ington famous, open to few members 
of the Senate. Some of the Senators 
are prominent socially through their 
wives, while they themselves are rarely 
seen at dinner or ball. Davis, of 
Minnesota, and the long-bearded Dolph 
from the land where rolls the Oregon, 
are in this class, and so are Gorman, 
and Carey and Jones, of Arkansas. 

As au matter of fact, the average 
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Senator cannot afford to go into society,. 
even had hé~ the inclination and the 
‘*open sesame.” The Senate is not a 
rich body. It has become the custom 
to regard United States Senator as 
synonymous with Croesus, and to speak 


of the Senate. as. ‘‘ The Millionaires’ 
Club.” All that is only another Sena- 


torial delusion. You can count upon 
the fingers and thumbs of your hands 
the men in the Senate who are million- 
aires. They are Brice, Cameron, Hale; 
Jones, of Nevada; Lodge; McMillan, of 
Michigan; Mitchell, of Wisconsin : 
Proctor, Sherman and Smith. 

And even these 
men were not 
elected because 
of their worldly 
possessions, for 
in only three of 
these cases was 
it the millions 
that counted. 
Cameron owes 
much more to 
his family name 
than toany a- 
mount of wealth, 
and Hale was one 
of the political 
leaders of Maine 
before he was a 
rich man. Jones 
has always been 
a power in his 
State, and has 
been an authori- 
ty upon financial 
questions for a 
whole score of 
years. For years 
Lodge has fought for his party in 
Massachusetts. Year after year he 
has borne the brunt of the campaigning 
and has preached Republican doctrine 
from Cape Cod to the Berkshire Hills, 
so that his election to the Senate was 
simply a civil service promotion. Proctor 
knows everybody in Vermont, and 
employs a good share of them in his 
marble quarries, and won his Senator- 
ship by shrewd Yankee tactics. John 
Sherman’s wealth came after he had 
become a national leader, and he was 
a poor man when he first. began to 
shape policies, As for Smith, he is the 
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cleverest politician in New Jersey, and 
would be in the Senate just the same if 
he did not have a cent that he could 
‘call his own. 

The average Senator has no money 
to squander upon social dissipations. 
His Senatorial salary is his only income, 
and his expenses of living in a city 
where the landlords are the moneyed 
class, leave him little of this salary at 
the close of the year. So the Senators 
keep close to their quarters. Allen is 
never seen off Capitol hill. He lives 
within a stone’s throw of the Capitol, 
and never comes 
down the hill except 
when he goes out of 
the city. 

Yes, the Senate is 
really poor, and the 
average Senator finds 
it hard sledding. It 
was the driving need 
of cash which dipped 
Ingalls’ pen in ink 
for the periodicals, 
and made Edmunds 
spend so much of his 
time trying cases 
before the Supreme 
Court. The average 
Senator cannot af- 
ford to keep a car- 
riage. Brice, Allison 
and Morrill are about 
the only ones who 
ride to the capitol 
in their carriages ; 
most of them walk. 
Rich men are droy- 
ping out of the Sen- 
ate. The Senators of 
to-day are men who 
have seen poverty 
and hard work. 
Wilson, of Iowa, 
made his first money 
working ina harness 
shop and Mitchell, 
of Oregon, asked a 
carpenter to trust 
him for a pine table 
which he wanted to 
use for his office when 
he first hung out his 
shingle. Kyle was 
preaching in a small 
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Dakota when he was 
elected, and Hansborough used to clean 


church out in 
type in a printing office. Peffer had to 
haul stumps out of the soil when he 
was a farmer’s boy down in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Perkins, of California, had 
to climb the masts and scrub the decks 
of sailing vessels. 

The Senate, being a well-regulated 
comedy theatre, hasits ‘‘ living pictures” 
as well as any other place of amuse- 
ment, this revelation of the possibilities 
of the human form in variations of 
beauty under the art of posing. A Sen- 
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atorial living picture is a Senator who 
poses for the galleries. There are three 
living pictures in the Senate. ‘The men 
who do this posing are Blanchard, of 
Louisiana, Ransom, of North Carolina, 
and Walsh, of Georgia. Of this tri- 
umvirate the most constant poser is 
Blanchard. He has not been in the 
Senate long, and he appreciates his 
importance. He poses every moment 
that he is in the chamber. He always 
looks as if he were in the focus of a 
hundred cameras and knew it. He 
throws his chest out and buttons a 
Prince Albert tightly over it. He has 
side-whiskers of the English pattern, 
has a private secretary with whiskers 
like his own, and looks like a picture of 
Lord Dundreary. He is thin and 
willowy, and when anyone is presented 
to him he always rises with great dig- 
nity and but- 
tons up his 
Prince Albert 
coat before 
shaking hands 
with thestran. 
ger. 
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Walsh poses because he is a new 
member, one of the newest of all. His 
hair is of the literary length and falls 
nearly to his shoulders. He keeps one 
eye upon the galleries to see if they are: 
watching him, and he walks about the 
chamber as if he were on dress parade. 
Ransom is a living picture of the hand- 
somest kind. He has been in the Senate 
long enough to know better, longer than 
any of his colleagues. It is the beauty 
of heredity that flashes in Ransom and 
sits on his frame like a silver coat of 
flexible mail, and his head is always 
high in the air, telling to the world that 
he is descended from the proudest cava- 
lier in the South, and that in his veins 
runs the same blood as that which ran 
in his immortal ancestor, who, under 
good Queen Anne, fought with Marl- 
borough in the great battle and greater 
victory of Blenheim. 

The Senate is not a talkative body. 
It is true that on certain occasions their 
oratory seems to be never-ending, and 
that when the country is waiting for 
some special piece of legislation it is the 
Senate that keeps the courftry waiting 
i while the Senators talk. 
But, as a rule, Senate 
oratory is harmless 
enough. No one listens 
to it except a few bridal 
couples in the galleries. 
The Senatorsall go out- 
side and smoke 
and wander 
around in the 
corridors, while 
_\ the Senator who 
is speaking and 
the presiding 
officer are about 
the only ones 
who occupy the 
. Senate chamber. 


— egy Most of the talking 


= 


is done by a very few 
men. ‘There are a num- 
ber of Senators who do not 
rise to speak from one end of 
the year to the other. The 


\ ’ ‘ : 
Zoe NEMS most conspicuous example of 


the silent Senators is Ransom. 
His lips have practically been 
closed ever since he entered 
the Senate some twenty years 
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When he is compelled to say 
something on the floor he blushes like 


ago. 


a sec hoolboy. The two Pennsylvania 
Senators are a quiet pair. Cameron 
confines his speech-making to motions 
to adjourn, and when Quay makes a 
speech there is a veritable sensation in 
the Senate. Dixon, of Rhode Island, is 
also an artist in the silent line. Asa 
yeung Senator from a very small State 
he sits quietly in his seat and writes 
letters. Neither the silver nor the tar- 
iff Bc wrap can move him. 

Call is always ready to say something, 
no matter what the subject, and Palmer 
allows no opportunity to go by without 
contributing his share of the words. 

Stewart, of Nevada, can always be 
relied upon, but he never treats of but 
one subject, the necessity for free silver. 
No matter what the topic under discus- 
sion, his speeches are the same. They 
consist of allusions to the ‘‘ gold-bugs,” 
the ** Wall Street Barons” and ‘* the 
crime of °73.” Jones, of Nevada, always 
makes Mo one speech a session and 
then he speaks for several days. He 
says enough in that speech to fill a 
book, matter which is incontrovertible, 
and which nobody ever reads. 

One of the funniest things about the 
Senate is that nondescript custom 
known under the title of ** Senatorial 
courtesy.” At best it has two sides, 
one of velvet and one of fustian, and 
the latter is the side that is the more 
in evidence. ** Senatorial courtesy” is 
really a myth. The Senators are ie. 
ceived,too, as well as the public. They 
think that they are really practicing it. 
About the only thing that ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy” does is to allow a man to 
make a speech. As long as there is any 
Senator who wishes to make a speech 
on a subject no vote can be taken. It 
leads to unlimited debate, and makes 
the long-distance orators of the Senate, 
the men who think with their tongues 
and determine the merits of a speech 
by its quantity, all-powerful upon the 
Senate floor. 

Asa matter of fact, the turbulent, 
noisy, quarrelsome House of Represen- 
tatives would not submit to the things 
that are done under this rule of ‘‘ Sen- 
atorial courtesy.” If a member of the 
House should make the speeches that 
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Caffery on sugar. 


his fellow statesman over in the Senate 
does he would be called to order by the 
Speaker and ordered to take his seat. 
There are more personalities in the 
Senate than in the House. There are 
more bitter attacks and more hard 
words. It is true that in the Senate 
better language is used, and that the 
Senators call each other hard names in 
the words of famous poets and authors 
of ancient days and languages. 

But the sting is all there, and the 
sarcasm is more biting on the Senate 
floor and more constant. And it is not 
all the language of the parlor that is 
used. ‘he Senator from Nebraska calls 
the Senator from New Hampshire ‘*a 
baboon,” all on the Senate floor and 
under the law of Senatorial courtesy. 
There is very plain talk, and compari- 
sons of fellow Senators with certain 


animals found in menageries, always to 
the disparagement of the former. 

If old Isham Harris, of Tennessee, 
whose age nobody knows, and upon 
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whose head a price was set during the 
war, were to act in the House as he 
does in the Senate, he would not be 
tolerated. He would not be permitted, as 
the leader of his party on the floor, to in- 
terrupt every man who rose in his seat, 
to tyrannize over the presiding officer, to 
snarl at every Senator on the other side. 
But under the rule of Senatorial cour- 
tesy he keeps on his way unheeded and 
unchecked. As far as the rule applies 
to the Senators themselves the rule is a 
ridiculous farce. 

Senatorial courtesy is a thing of the 
past. The Senate has made such changes 





Hawley's neglige, 


in its composition that it has outgrown 
the old law. There was a time when 
Senatorial courtesy was all - powerful 
among the members of former days, 
when it was more potent than party 
obligation, when it threatened to crip- 
ple construction of the Constitution. 
But that day has gone. It passed away 
with the disappearance of the frock coat 
and the dignity. The new Senate is 
composed of young, wide-awake men, 
who call a spade a spade. While 
Edmunds, Conkling and Bayard were 
the dictators of the Senate there was a 
veneer and a varnish about that body. 
Senatorial courtesy used to make new 
Senators sit in their seats and tremble 
in awed fashion; it prevented them 
from making a speech until they had 
sat in the chamber for two years. But 
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the leaders of the Senate to-day are the 
young men like Wolcott, Dubois and 
Lodge, who came to the front as soon 
as they took the oath of office. 

Even the velvet side of ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy” is humorous. When the 
Senators try to be courteous they over- 
do the matter and make as ridiculous a 
spectacle as when they are engaged in 
calling each other by very unsenatorial 
titles. Ilere is an actual sample cf 
such courtesy, a fragment from that 
ever reliable family journal, the Con- 
gressional Record. It happened upon 
aday in July, the eighteenth, to be exact, 
while the country was waiting for the 
Senate to do something, and was a duet 
between Vilas, of Wisconsin, and 
Squire, of Washington. This is it: 

Mr. Vilas—‘*'The Senator from 
Washington is a Senator whom we not 
only all respect but very much admire 
and regard, and it is unpleasant for me 
to interpose a word of objection.” 

Mr. Squire—‘‘ May I correct the 
Senator from Wisconsin ? I do so with 
extreme reluctance, for I esteem and 
respect him very highly.” 

Mr. Vilas—‘‘ I would be very glad to 
be corrected by such a distinguished 


Y Senator.” 


Mr. Squire—‘I assure my honored 
and distinguished friend that I do so 
with the greatest reluctance.” 

Mr. Vilas—‘‘ I have said only what I 
feel it my duty to say both as respects 
the genial, affable and lovable Senator 
from Washington.” 

Mr. Squire—‘‘ In answer to the dis- 
tinguished and eloquent Senator from 
Wisconsin, I will say that I thank him 
for his kind words. I appreciate them 
coming from his mouth, and I appre- 
ciate still more his careful consideration 
of this question.” 

That is ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy” in its 
very best form, with the velvet side out. 

The Senate does its best to be an 
exclusive body. It hedges itself about 
with formality and strings yards of red 
tape about the Senate chamber. No 
common mortal can send a card to a 
Senator before a certain hour in the 
afternoon, and it is often as impossible 
to get an audience with a member of 
this body as it is to get presented at the 
English court. Failing in dignity they 
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try to make up by artificial exclusive- 
ness. ‘They even appropriate the eleva- 
tors on the Senate side of the Capitol. 
If the common people wish to go up or 
down stairs they must walk and use the 
marble stairways. The elevators are 
for the Senators alone, and burly guards 
are on hand to see that no outsider rides 
in the hydraulic carriages of the elect. 

The Senate requires a vast amount of 
waiting upon. All around the Senate 
chamber sit well-dressed men, leaning 
back in comfortable chairs and reading 
novels. ‘They are there to see no stran- 
ger foot penetrates into the sacred 
places where Senators assemble. The 
House has four times as many members 
as the Senate and does four times as 
much work and is four times as active. 
Yet it takes more men to keep the Sen- 
ate going than the House. ‘There are 
over fifty more attendants in the Sen- 
ate than there are in the House. It 
tukes an average of eight men to wait 
upon a Senator, all paid by the govern- 
ment. They have cut off some of the 
most convenient corridors at the Sen- 
ate end of the Capitol in order to pre- 
vent the public from approaching 
them, and the novel readers sit in their 
easy chairs and warn all persons away 
from these sacred precincts. It even 
costs more for a Senator to die than for 
a member of the House. It costs the 
government some $6,000 for every Sen- 
atorial funeral. The same exclusive- 
ness reaches down to the Senate res- 
taurant. No one can eat in the same 
room with a Senator unless upon his 
invitation. Even a member of the 
House must go elsewhere for his noon- 
day meal. 

Another way in which the Senate is 
exclusive is that it insists in making 
the Senate a kind of family party in the 
matter of offices. The Senate has 
really become a kind of asylum for the 
dependent relatives of statesmen. It 
has become so to such an extent that 
several of the most important commit- 
tees have a thoroughly family air about 
them, delightful to those who draw the 
perquisites, but somewhat disconcerting 
to the general public. More than 
$50,000 is paid out annually to the 
sons, nephews, daughters and grand- 
sons of Senators who are borne on the 
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Senate pay roll. The Vice-President 
himself leads the way in this respect 
and Mr. Stevenson employs his son 
nominally as his private secretary to 
look after his correspondence, but all 
this work is done by the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s messenger. 

Probably the most flagrant case of 
nepotism is in connection with Senator 
Cockrell of Missouri. Cockrell is the 
economist of the Senate. His voice is 
always raised in denouncing extrava- 
gance and waste. He professes to look 
after the government funds with the 
greatest diligence. He fights against 
large appropriations with all his energy 
and objects to all sorts of expenditures. 
Yet the gaunt Senator from Missouri 
has a record. There has hardly been a 
time since his offspring arrived at the 
age of active intelligence that he has 
not had at least one of them on the 
government pay rolls, and one of them 
enjoyed a salary from Uncle Sam while 
he was a student at Yale. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, is another man who is op- 
posed to extravagance. He is chairman 
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of the Finance Committee, a committee 
that is the most important in the Sen- 
ate, dealing as it does with all the 
tariff matters and financial measures. 
Yet he appointed his son as clerk of 
the committee. Nobody has been able 
to learn what young Mr. Voorhees’ 
qualifications as a financial expert are. 
He has been a lawyer, an actor and a 
sculptor in turn, but never has done 
anything in the course of a varied 
vareer to indicate any special fondness 
for figures other than those molded in 
clay. 

Senator Colquitt distanced all his 
colleagues by naming as a messenger of 
his committee on post offices his thir- 
teen-year-old son, thus adding $1,500 
to the family income. There are several 
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other shrewd bits of family financiering. 
Senator Palmer has employed his mar- 
ried daughter, Mrs. Weber, by name, as 
assistant clerk of the pension committee 
and among the messengers to that com- 
mittee drawing a good salary is 
T. J. Donovan, who is connected 
with the Senator’s law firm out 
in Illinois. Senator Peffer outdoes 
his Illinois colleague by letting his 
daughter, Miss Nellie Peffer, draw 
$1,500 as Assistant Clerk of his 
committee, while his son draws a 
similar amount as messenger to 
the same committee. George, of 
Mississippi, has also made 

Ww a ee for himself by ap- 
pointing his grandson, J. 
= G. Hemingway, as clerk of 

- the committe on agriculture. 

All through the Senate it 
is the same way. If aSen- 
ator has a son he appoints 
him as his private secretary : 
if he has not a son he 
appoints a more distant rel- 
ative. ‘The really bad part 
of the matter is that these 
Senatorial sons are not supposed to do 
the work. It is theirs to draw the 
salary. The work of a committee re- 
quires an experienced hand, a man 
who knows the ins and outs of the 
Capital. So the work has to be done 
by the messenger to the committee, usu- 
ally a man who has for years been con- 
nected with that committee and knows 
its details and its duties. So the son 
of a Senator is paid $2,500 to act as 
clerk to the committee and do nothing, 
while the $1,500 messenger attends to 
the duties of the committee clerk. 

One great trouble with the Senators is 
that thev do not like to dwell on the 
past. They wish the country to regard 
them as having always been in the 
Senate, as having been always clothed 
in Senatorial dignity. They are like the 
man, who after climbing up a ladder 
to the top of the wall, kicks down the 
ladder by which he rose, so that people 
will think that he has always been on 
the wall. The members of the Senate 
as a whole have not had Senatorial 
pasts. If their election had depended 
upon their past achievements many of 
their seats in the chamber would be 













































vacant to-day. Accidents have been 
almost all-powerful in filling the leather 
covered Senatorial chairs, and it is this 
same accidental element that takes away 
from the dignity of the Senate. A 
Senator, coming to Washington all un- 
trained for the work before him, know- 
ing little of public questions, his 
election having been accomplished, not 
because of his fitness for the place, 
but because circumstances suddenly 
pointed him out in his obscurity, can- 
not be dignified. As a Senator he is 
funny, and when he tries to be digni- 
fied he overdoes it and is funnier than 
ever. 

In nearly everything that the Senate 
does there is comedy. Their executive 
sessions, in which they try to be so 
thoroughly exclusive, are mere farces 
in one act. Asa matter of fact there 
is nothing secret about 
an executive session. 
Any newspaper corres- 
pondent in Washing- 
ton can find out all 
about what went on 
behind the locked and 
guarded doors of the 
Senate in an hour after 
the executive session 
ends. And the inform- 
ation comes from the 
Senators themselves. 
They say that they do 
not tell what goes on, 
they are compelled to ; 
say so for they have 
sworn not to reveal the 
secrets of their execu- 
tive sessions, but they 
do tell, and tell as 
often as a session takes 
place. Occasionally 
there is an uprising 
over the way in which 
information leaks out, 
always led by Senator Dolph, and the 
Senators get together and declare 
that they will punish the offender. 
Then they discharge an unoffending 
and innocent employee of the Senate, 
on the ground that he is the offender, 
and thus having vindicated themselves 
before the public, then they go on 
their way again, telling the secrets 
themselves and keeping up the farce. 
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From a distance the Senate looks like 
a great body and it has long been in 
the habit of filling the public eye and 
clothing itself in an atmosphere of 
mystery and _ sacredness. But the 
nearer you approach the smaller it 
grows. When seen from behind the 
footlights, in full hearing of the promp- 
ter’s voice, the Senate scene is different. 
You see that the scenery is only painted 
and the stage settings carefully pre- 
pared; your eye is upon the mattress 
upon which the Senate oratorical tra- 
gedian safely leaps when he takes his 
supposedly fatal leap and the audience 
of the world shudder at what they 
think his horrible fate. You see the 
Senators in their every-day costume, 
without their stage paint, and see how 
greatly the audience of the world is 
deceived by the glare of the foot-lights 





Mills reads about himself. 


and the distance from the stage; and, 
snced bv the ic lastic Washi 
influenced by the iconoclastic Washing- 
ton atmosphere, your opinion of the 
Senate is shaped, after Shakespeare, 
thus: 

‘¢ Now in the name of all the gods at once, 


Upon what meat have these, our Ceesars, fed 
That they have grown so great.” 








2i{HE history of the 
| Starkwell family was 
marked by a curious 
fatality. For nine 
generations but one 
child—in each case ¢ 
son—had been born 
to perpetuate the 
family name. In 
every instance that son had grown into 
healthy and sturdy manhood, and mar- 
ried early. In every instance the fa- 
thers of these young men had died within 
a few years after the marriage of their 
sons. In every instance the sons had 
. been stricken dumb almost immediately 
after their fathers’ death. ‘The mystery 
of these fateful circumstances was not 
lessened, but rather increased, by the 
stories concerning their cause. 

In 1692, John Starkwell, a citizen of 
the Massachusetts Colony, who held an 
honorable position as a magistrate, was 
one night suddenly stricken dumb in 
his study. The cause was not known. 
The magistrate, though nearly sixty 
years of age at the time, was hale and 
hearty and of abstemious habits. On 
the night in question he had retired to 
his study early, and there, two hours 
later, a servant brought to him a small 
package which had been left at the 
door, and which bore the magistrate’s 
name written upon its wrapper. ‘The 
magistrate had received the package, 
and closed and locked the door of the 
study. Some time afterward a servant 
who was passing through that section of 
the house heard a heavy fall, and com- 
plete silence followed. Alarmed by the 
sound and the silence, he roused the 
household, and an investigation revealed 
the magistrate prone upon the floor and 
unconscious. When he was brought to, 
his face bore the marks of sudden and 
awful suffering. But, more fearful still, 
he had lost all power of speech, and it 
was only through the medium of paper 
and pen that he could communicate with 

his family. Noexplanation did the mag- 
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istrate vouchsafe as to the cause of his 
strange affliction, and the physician who 
had been called in was curtly dismissed. 
From that evening until the time of his 
death, a few years later, never a word 
came from between John Stark well’s lips. 
He held no communication with his 
family or the outside world other than 
upon matters necessary to the conduct 
of his house, or his few business affairs. 
Seemingly, his interest in all things 
except one had departed. That one 
object of attention was a small leather 
case of about the size and shape of an 
apple, and, as regards this, the old man 
was as fiercely jealous as man could be. 
He wore it concealed in a pouch of 
stout material day and night, strapped 
about his waist, and only once or twice 
had any one of the household obtained 
a glimpse of it. As to what it was, 
there were conjectures of all sorts. 
Curiosity was not even satisfied at 
the old man’s death. Public interest, 
however, was sharply revived. Upon 
the day succeeding John Starkwell’s 
death, it became known that James 
Starkwell, the son, had suddenly been 
stricken dumb, even as his father before 
him, and that, as previously, there was 
no explanation for the affliction. The 
people began to regard with awe and 
not a little horror the happenings in 
that family. 

James Starkwell took up with the 
life his father had laid down, and, ex- 
cept that he had a wife and a son, the 
latter a mere baby, was as much with- 
drawn from association with his fellow 
beings as had been the magistrate him- 
self. For twenty-eight years he re- 
mained a living mummy. ‘Then he 
died, his wife having died ten years 
before, and his son, who meanwhile had 
gone to New York and married, re- 
turned and took possession of the old 
house and its contents. One week later 
he, too, was stricken dumb, and those 
who remembered what had befallen his 
father and grandfather, shook their 
























































heads and avoided the Starkwell home 
as though it had been a plague spot. 
For eight generations the fate which 
befell John Starkwell repeated itself, 
and always as suddenly, as inexplicably, 
as in the first case. <A strange blight, 
terrible as much for the mystery which 
shrouded it as for its nature, seemed to 
have settled upon the Starkwell family. 


The western express had hardly come 
to a stop in the Jersey City depot when 
Dick Forbes swung himself from the 
steps of the sleeper, and, bag in hand, 
ran across the platform and on board 
the ferryboat. There he took up a 
place forward near the guard rail, and 
waited impatiently as the lights of New 
York grew more distinct through the 
mist which hung over the river. The 
moment the gate was opened on the 
farther side he hurried forward toward 
the elevated station. ‘Ten minutes later 
and he was on an up-bound train, and 
in half an hour he ran lightly up the 
steps of a modest house in one of the 
cross streets and rang the bell. He 
noted the drawn window shutters with 
a realization of what had happened. A 
minute afterward the door was opened 
by a weeping servant. 

“Then Mr. Starkwell is dead ?” said 
Forbes quietly. The girl’s answer was 
a nod of the head, 

‘“* When did he die ?” asked Forbes as 
he stepped inside. 

‘*An hour ago, sir; he went off very 
easy, Miss Daisy says ;” and the girl hid 
her face in her apron. 

‘* Well, tell Miss Daisy I am here and 
would like to see her, if I can.” 

Forbes turned into the sitting-room 
at one side of the hall and pulled off 
his gloves. Almost immediately the 
portiéres were parted and Daisy Stark- 
well came in. Forbes stepped forward 
quickly and put his arms about her. 
‘* It is very hard, dearie,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
he is much happier now; try to think 
of that.” 

The girl did not reply and only hid 
her face against his breast. Presently 
she raised her head and looked’ up. 


** Dick,” she said, ‘I never knew how 
much I loved him till now.” 

For answer he led her to a sofa and 
** But, remember 


drew her down to it. 
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we have each other,” he said, ‘‘ and that 
was what he wanted.” 

Then he began to talk to her gently 
as to what arrangements it would be 
necessary to make. All at once she 
said, ‘‘ Dick, I had nearly forgotten ; 
there is one thing which father was 
particular to direct you should attend 
to immediately. It is that horrible 
leather case which he always carried 
with him, as long as I can remember. 
You know he got it from his father, and 
grandfather from his father. ‘There is 
some awful secret about it, and it makes 
me shudder to have it in the house. 
Only this morning, in one of his mo- 
ments of consciousness, father scrib- 
bled something on a sheet of paper and 
directed it to you. Then he had them 
unstrap from his waist that case, and 
himself put it in a box, which he made 
me bring him from his desk. He 
locked the box, and I have the key of it 
here with the letter. I am utterly worn 
out, and I am going to bed to try to get 
a little rest. Ill send down the box to 
you ; here is the key and the letter. If 
you can take them away after reading 
the letter, do it for my sake; they 
frighten—oh, they frighten me so!” 

The girl bowed her head upon her 
hands and seemed to tremble with terror 
at her recollections. Forbes calmed her 
and promised he would do as she asked. 
Then she put her arms about him and 
Kissed him and left the room. 

When the servant brought in a small 
green-painted safety box, which she held 
far from her as if in fear of it, some- 
thing of awe entered into Forbes. He 
took the box without comment and 
walked to the end of the room, where 
was a small table over which hung a 
drop-light. Having closed the doors he 
sat down and broke the seal of the 
letter. It contained only a few lines, 
directing him to open the box and 
make himself familiar with its contents. 
It concluded with a positive command 
to allow no one else to see what was 
there, and to keep strict watch over the 
box until he had accomplished the task 
he would find set before him. Forbes 
read the letter twice. Then twisting it 
between his fingers he held it over the 
flame of the drop-light and watched it 
burn into a feathery ash. For five 
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minutes he sat, with his hands lying 
listlessly in his lap, looking at nothing 
and nerving himself for something 
which, though he could not give reason 
for it, he approached with real appre- 
hension. Suddenly realizing how sense- 
less was this feeling, he drew up to the 
table, inserted the small key in the lock 
of the box, turned it and lifted back the 
lid. On top of all in the box lay asmall 
pouch of stained leather. It was in 
shape and appearance like an undersized 
russet apple, and its two halves were 
firmly held together with a catch and 
two tiny straps. Forbes picked it up 
and was half inclined for the moment 
to open it at once, but he concluded it 
would be best first to examine the other 
contents of the box, and he lifted out 
the mass of papers. ‘There were quite 
a number of closely folded packets of 
paper of different sizes. Some of them 
were comparatively new in look, some 
were yellow and musty. On top of 
them all lay a couple of sheets of legal 
cap sealed and addressed ‘* Richard 
Forbes. ‘T'o be read only after the death 
of Thomas Starkwell.” The paper in 
one corner bore a date some nine 
months earlier. Without further hesi- 
tation he took up the paper and read 
what was written there in a fine, almost 
feminine hand. It ran as follows : 


My pear Ricwarp : 

It is to you, before you read this letter, I 
shall have given the one great treasure I have, 
my daughter. It is to you I give the knowledge 
of the calamity which for over one hundred 
and fifty years has cursed our family. Of how 
this blight first fastened itself upon us, the 
papers which you will find with this letter will 
inform you. It is enough to say that the 
suffering for nine generations has been the 
result of an insatiable curiosity. When my 
father died it was his express command that 
the leather casket which is now before you, 
together with the papers you have yet to read, 
he buried with him. But he had always carried 
that pouch about his person, guarding it with 
a rd a which to me hinted of its contain- 
ing some great and priceless treasure, and so 
at his death, although in a letter left to me 
he forbade the opening of the box in which he 
had placed’ this casket and these papers, my 
curiosity overcame me, and in the secrecy of 
my room I examined both of them. I cannot 


speak of what followed—you understand its 
nature. 

It was my lot, as that of my ancestors, to 
haveonly oneson. Had he abided with me until 
this day, the wish of my father regarding these 
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matters would have been my wish. But my 
son ran away from me five years ago, and for 
this | am almost fain tothank God. Therefore, 
as I have no fear of evil results following from 
your seeing what no eyes but those of our 
family have seen, I bid you read all the papers 
stored in this box and afterward examine what 
the leather casket contains. With so much, it 
is right that you, the man who will be my 
daughter’s husband, should be acquainted. 
Only this request—and it is the last I make—I 
do ask of you: When once you have examined 
the casket and the papers, seal them in the 
tin box, let no one see them, and carry them as 
speedily as may be to Salem in Massachusetts. 
There, on the outskirts of the town, you will 
find an old burying-ground, the exact location 
of which I have elsewhere explained. In a 
lot of ground there, held in my name, bury my 
body and with it this box and its cursed con- 
tents. I know you, as a man of honor, will 
fulfil this wish; it is the one which, next to 
the welfare of my daughter, lies nearest to my 
heart. 
THOMAS STARKWELL. 


For some minutes Forbes paused be- 
fore taking up the papers still remain- 
ing. Then he picked up the little 
packet of manuscript which had lain in 
the bottom of the box, and unfolding 
it smoothed it out on the table. Time 
had almost obliterated the writing in 
places, and it was with great difficulty 
that he slowly read what had been 
penned. ‘This was the writing : 


SaLemM, County oF Essex, 
June 16, 1702. 

Ten years ago, in my vain pride, I did that 
for which I have received my punishment. 
God grant that it is to end with me! Ten 
years ago a woman, Mistress Proctor, accused 
of witchcraft and of casting the evil eye upon 
certain women folk of the village of Salem, 
whereby they did allege they suffered grievous 
affliction of body and mind, was brought be- 
fore a special court, of which I was a judge. 
She was there decided to be guilty of the 
charge brought against her and condemned to 
be hung, which punishment she suffered. In 
my conviction of her guilt I favored her death 
most vehemently. When she was led from 
the room in which the court was assembled she 
did curse me in such fashion as made a sudden 
fear to come upon me. Yet I was strong in 
my conviction and gave no further heed there- 
after to her maledictions. Since then I have 
realized the fearful import of that curse, and 
write now of that which happened five years 
ago. 

On an evening, the anniversary, though I 
did ndt know it, of the trial of Mistress Proctor, 
I sat in my library in the same house where I 
now am. It was close on to the hour of nine, 
when a servant gave me asmall package which 
a man had left at the door. I bade the servant 
lay it on the table ; then, when he had gone, I 

















took it up and read the name which was writ- 
ten on its rough covering. It was my own. I 
tore off the wrapping and speedily came upon 
a piece of soft leather, in which was enclosed, 
as I could tell from the touch of my fingers, 
something hard and round. Without a thought 
of evil, undid the leathern string which 
closed the throat of the case and shook from 
it a small bundle of paper, which I unfolded. 
Suddenly the last of the wrappings fell off and 
there rolled upon the table something which 
looked like a precious stone of unknown kind. 
Under the light its ones face, of a blue grey, 
seemed to swim with light. I picked it up 
and turned it about so that its other side was 
exposed. A beam of light was caught upon 
it, and as this sparkled in its depths I saw that 
what I held was not a jewel. It was a human 
eye, as hard as glass, yet not glass ; for within 
it there burned an intense fire. As I stared 
dumfounded upon the pupil of the eye it 
dilated and glowed fiercely until something of 
its fire began to steal into me, benumbing me, 
and a strange, dull so crept upon my brain. 
For a moment the fascination of the Eye held 
me in its thrall. Then, suddenly, I forced my 
sight from it, and tried to ery out for help. 
To my horror, not a sound came from between 
my lips. My tongue seemed paralyzed ; the 
cords of my throat were stiff The room 
swam before me, and I would have fallen had 
I not caught at a chair. A minute passed, 
and I told myself that it was only a cramp 
which would soon cease. I dropped into a 
chair, and, letting fall the Eye, chafed my 
neck and waited. But no relief came. All at 
once my glance rested upon a slip of paper 
which lay upon the table. On it was written 
in sprawling letters : 

“June 16, 1692.—Cursed be the tongue 
which spake an innocent woman’s death ; and 
cursed be the tongue of thy son and thy son’s 
son even unto the tenth generation.” 

In a flash I understood the meaning of the 
words, and the scene in that court-room five 
years before came back to me; the gaunt 
figure of a woman with disordered grey hair 
and wild terrified eyes crying her innocence, 
and then cursing me. Even her words : ‘*‘ And, 
if my eye is evil, then may it strike your 
wicked tongue dumb !” rang in my ears. The 
thing was plain. This hideous object before 
me was one of her eyes, preserved by a devil’s 
art to do its work. ‘And well had it wrought 
that work. Gasping, shrunk in fear, unable 
to summon aid, I fell to the floor, groveling in 
abject terror. Then of a sudden rage took the 
— of anguish, and scrambling on hands and 

nees I caught the Eye, which had rolled on 
the floor, and strove to crush it with my heel. 
But it only slipped away. I pursued it, tramp- 
ling upon it vainly at every chance. I seized 
the iron poker which stood at the fireside, and 
beat the Eye upon the stone hearth. But, as 
before, it sprang from under the blows un- 
harmed, and bounded, as if endowed with life, 
into acorner. As a last resort I picked it up 
and flung it into the fire and piled the glowing 
coals over it and put on great logs of wood, 
till the fireplace was a roaring mass of flame, 
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and watched on my knees for it to be melted 
among the ashes. When the logs fell apart, 
there, among the red-hot coals, I saw the Eye, 
burning, as if with new light, but unhurt by the 
heat it had endured. I must have fallen un- 
conscious on the hearth, for I remember noth- 
ing more till I found myself surrounded by my 
family and unable to speak. I got rid of them 
as soon as possible and raised myself and stag- 
gered to the table where I again read the hor- 
rible curse. ‘ Kven unto the tenth generation’ 
the words ran. How could I doubt its efficacy 
after its awful effect upon me? I saw that if 
this affliction was to be averted from my son 
it must be by keeping the Eye forever from 
human sight and knowledge. It could not be 
destroyed, and I was fearful if I tried to get rid 
of it by throwing it away or by burying it that 
some fate would discover it and bring it back 
to do its work. But one way remained to de- 
feat its purpose: to keep it constantly about 
me and when I died to enjoin upon others that 
it be buried with me. Only by making a life- 
long companion of this thing would it be pos- 
sible for me to break the force of the curse. 
Once resolved upon this I did not hesitate. I 
poked from the ashes the Eye, and with trem- 
bling fingers picked it up and ‘- ed it 
quickly in its soft leather covering. the pa- 
pers I burned. 


From that day I lived only to see those 
about me cast upon me pitying glances, or 
whisper when they thought I did not see them. 
Now I write of this feeling I have not long to 
live. God grant that none of it will come 
before my son’s vision! God grant that the 
curse may not fall upon him, and that the Kye 
may rest with me in my grave! But, if this 
is not to be, then may these lines be read, and 
may my son understand that it was in ignor- 
ance and blindness, not in evil mind, that I 
did the deed which brought all this misery on 
me and, perchance, on those who are to follow 
me. And now—— 


The writing was abruptly terminated. 
Startled, confused, wavering between 
belief and unbelief, Forbes remained 
staring at the papers before him. 

A ring at the door-bell aroused him. 
He heard a man’s voice, not altogether 
unfamiliar, ask for Miss Starkwell, and 
after a moment he heard the servant 
say something in a tone of protest. He 
paid little attention to the sounds until 
the door of the room in which he sat 
was pushed violently open, and a man’s 
figure shadowed the doorway. Quickly 
rising and standing so as to shield what 
lay on the table, Forbes confronted the 
intruder. He had not time to put the 
question which was in his mind before 
the man spoke. 

‘Perhaps you don’t know me,” he 
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said in a harsh, half-defiant tone. “ But 
that does not matter. Um George 
Starkwell, and I want something which 
my father always took particular pains 
I should never see. He's dead now, and 
that which he held so valuable is mine. 
So, if you know what I mean, you'll 
oblige me by getting it for me.” 

**1 don’t know who you are, despite 
what you say,” said Forbes. ‘* More- 
over, | don’t know what thing you refer 
to, and certainly would not get it for 
you if did. You'd best leave here as 
quickly as you can.” 

‘The man’s brow contracted in an ugly 
way, and he took a half-step forward. 
‘*] haven’t any words to waste,” he 
declared. ‘* You know I’m Thomas 
Starkwell’s son; you know that what 
I want is the little leather casket my 
father always carried strapped to his 
waist—and I see by your face you 
know where it is. Give it to me now, or 
I will force you to do so.” 

Instinctively as the man mentioned 
the leather casket, Forbes cast a glance 
at the table where it lay. The other 
saw the movement, and Forbes had 
bravely faced about, when he was 
hurled to one side and the casket was 
snatched up. 

A look of triumphant exultation 
passed over the man’s features. Before 


Forbes could raise himself from where 
he had fallen—before even he could 
utter a word of protest—the other 
had wrenched the casket apart and 
had extracted from it something 
which flashed with a thousand lights. 
He held it up on a level with his eyes, 
and a glimpse was given Forbes of what 
seemed a huge agate of white and green 
and black. It was the witch’s eye. As 
the man gazed into its depths intently 
he suddenly uttered a half-suppressed 
ery of terror. The pupil of the eye 
distended and glowed with a baleful 
fire. Appalled by the vindictiveness 
of the look which seemed to shoot from 
the thing, Forbes put up a hand to 
shut the sight out. At the same instant 
he heard a muffled gurgle come from 
the man, a sound as of choking. 
Forbes scrambled to his feet. . George 
Starkwell, for it was he, wheeled about 
and rushed from the house. Forbes 
hastily ran to the outer door and looked 
down the street. He saw Starkwell 
running wildly, as if pursued by some 
great fear, and as his figure came under 
u street lamp, a sudden fierce gleam was 
reflected from an outstretched hand. 
To Forbes recurred the words he had 
lately read: ‘‘ Even unto the tenth 
generation !” 
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Nay, what is love ? Slow reason glides away, 
Acknowledging the fire sublime of all 
She may not penetrate. As at the pall 
Of some stern sorrow, thought in disarray 
Falls back aghast. From the dear task away 
Words creep like vile deserters from the fray 
Who catch death i’ the back ; and stern dismay 
Each sense forbids to own expression’s sway. 


Nay, true expression of dear love may never be ; 
We seek in vain nor e’er solve mystery. 

Who lovers are, know love. All others deem amiss 
And all expression’s void love to express. 

Yet this I know—the argument to seal— 

All knowledge we possess when love we feel. 
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HE New York Ex- 
press which left Phil- 
adelphia at 7.30 one 
fine October morning 
was filled with the 
usual variety of pas- 
sengers. The train 
was crowded, and as 

it left the depot a young woman was 
congratulating herself on having a seat 
alone, when a man stopped beside her, 
and, without speaking, waited for her to 
remove her valise and jacket in order 
that he might occupy the seat next to 
her. 

‘*The villain, how dare he!” was the 
girl’s thought, and as she removed her 
possessions, expecting to see a disagree- 
able old man, she flashed an angry look 
upward ; but it was a pair of handsome 
dark eyes that met hers with an amused 
glance. 

Angry at herself for showing her dis- 
pleasure, and still more angry with him 
for laughing at her, she’ gazed steadily 
out of the window. Meanwhile he pro- 
ceeded to make himself comfortable, and 
taking out his newspaper began to read. 
Though apparently intent upon the 
news, in reality he was studying the girl 
beside him. <A pleasant study surely to 
one who so thoroughly appreciated a 
beautiful maiden. Well did this bache- 
lor. of thirty understand the fair sex, 
and varied was his experience in flirta- 
tion. 

“So this golden-haired maiden with 
the expressive gray eyes is displeased 
because I am sitting here. I wonder if 
she would object to my talking it over 
with her. When she looks Jess danger- 
ous I will try.” 

For a short time he amused himself 
with the news ; then, wishing to talk to 
some one, and not caring about going to 
the smoking car, he thought of his little 
companion, but she did not even give 
him a glance. 

“This silence must be broken. 
shall I do it ?” he mused. 

“Pardon me, madam, but if you 
would be more comfortable I will look 
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in some of the other cars and see if there 
is not another seat for me.” 

‘*Oh, do not trouble yourself.” 

‘*T never like to make any one uncom- 
fortable, least of all a lady; but, you 
know, I got on the train at the last 
moment, and found I had no choice of 
seats, otherwise—” 

Silence while she studied the sur- 
rounding scenery, and he watched the 
wavy locks which had become loosened 
and were blowing lightly around her 
forehead. 

‘*T dislike riding on the cars, don’t 
you? That is, unless I have some one 
to talk to. I am very fond of hearing 
my own voice, and like to take some one 
with me to listen, but this time I could 
not find any one who was willing to be 
the victim.” ‘Then he laughingly added, 
‘*T wonder if you would cbject to listen- 
ing; would you ?” 

‘* No,” indifferently. 

Then he described to her many trips 
which he had taken, for he had travelled 
extensively both in the United States 
and in Europe. Having a keen sense 
of humor and being an intelligent talker, 
he could both graphically and pictur- 
esquely describe little scenes and bits of 
travel, so she gradually became much 
interested, and finally was drawn into 
the talk herself. 

Thus time passed rapidly, and she 
was sorry when the train steamed into 
Jersey City. He was pleased with his 
listener and had no intention of losing 
sight of her forever if he could pre- 
vent it, so he asked if they might not 
meet again, and told her sne could tell 
her parents that she had met him in 
Philadelphia. In a fatal moment of 
hesitation she agreed. It was thus they 
met, and thus they parted. 

He was a man who craved the sym- 
pathy and friendship of a woman. If 
he lost one friend then he must have 
another—some young lady whom he 
could confide in and who would have 
an unfailing store of sympathy. Here 
was arefined, pretty and intelligent girl, 
Could he possibly find a more charming 
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confidante ? Why not have her for his 
friend ? 

Her parents were satisfied with her 
explanation as to the ‘‘ mutual friend ” 
in Philadelphia, and so made no objec- 
tion to her new acquaintance. 

As they lived near each other it was 
quite natural theyshould often happen 
to meet at different places without 
actually making appointments. What 
more probable than that one should go 
for a walk and unexpectedly meet the 
other? Thus they frequently met, and 
became confidential friends. 

At an early date he confided to her 
his early love story; told her how un- 
likely it was that he should ever marry, 
as his love was dead and all he had left 
to give was friendship, and how much he 
needed a sympathetic friend who could 
understand him. Did she know what 
she was doing in accepting his offer of 
friendship ? She was younger in expe- 
rience than most girls of twenty. Her 
father and mother were old-fashioned 
country people, and she was their only 
child. She had never had many male 
friends, and unlike most of her sex, had 
passed the romantic age of sixteen with- 
out a passionate love affair, or even the 
thoughts of one. 

After giving his timely warning, he 
did everything in his power to win her 
love, and then prided himself on being 
generous and unselfish, because he had 
told her plainly that his regard would 
always be friendly liking. 

After several months of this friend- 
ship he was, in his way, really very fond 
of his friend, and would miss her if un- 
foreseen circumstances prevented their 
usual walks. 

How did she regard him ? She never 
asked herself that question, and could 
not have answered it if she had. 

Her nature ‘was such that if her 
heart were once awakened she would 
love passionately and forever. It seemed 
as though she must have known this 
instinctively, for she never tried to 
look into her heart nor define her feel- 
ings. 

In this way things went on and on, 
gradually approaching a crisis, for never 
yet was there such a friendship botween 
man and woman, but that it came toa 
sudden end, either by merging into 


closer and dearer relations, or by sud- 
denly snapping asunder. 

The crisis did come—suddenly and 
without warning—and it was a most un- 
usual one. 

One exquisite evening in June, a 
pretty little sail-boat glided lightly 
along on the Hudson. There was a 
gentle breeze, a glorious moon, and 


** Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows 
of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.” 


It was a perfect night for dreaming, and 
the stillness was so peaceful that not one 
in the boat cared to break the silence. 

The golden-haired maiden in the 
stern was dreaming of her friendship 
during the past winter, and slowly, 
gently, there stole through her heart a 
feeling of inexpressible longing and love 
such as she had never felt before. Then 
it dawned upon her what she had been 
doing—playing with fire, drifting along 
thoughtlessly, sometimes caring, and 
sometimes not caring, until now it all 
ame at once—that great longing which 
she knew would never be satisfied, no 
matter how much she might hope to 
the contrary. She thought of the life be- 
fore her with a shudder, for how could 
she live always secretly hoping though 
at the same time realizing that her 
hopes would never be fulfilled ? Here- 
tofore always happy and thoughtless she 
would still have to appear so, for she 
was proud. 

On the shore a man while watching the 
boats on the river was also thinking 
of the past winter, and congratulating 
himself on having secured a charming 
friend. The stillness and beauty of the 
night brought to his mind thoughts of 
summer nights long past, and he wished 
his bright little comrade were with him 
to charm away his sad mood with her 
ever-ready sympathy. 

A sudden change occurred while all 
were dreaming—the sky was no longer 
cloudless; and the breeze, no longer 
gentle, turned the boat too quickly. 
There was a startled cry, and as the 
moon shone between the clouds its rays 
fell upon the pure, sad face of the girl 
whose brief dream was ended. 


E. T. 





























the middle of 
July and dur- 
ing the next 
two weeks, 
the sleepy 
shore of the 
wooded Hud- 
son, above 
Sing Sing, 
was the scene 
of a pictu- 
resque gath- 
ering. A camp with scores of tents, no 
end of flags and pennants, and, in front, 
a vast fleet of graceful craft, like the 
muster of a miniature army and navy. 
This annual meeting of the American 
Canoe Association, at Croton Point, 
brought together several hundred sun- 
burned and enthusiastic sailors from the 
country over; the pick of nearly four 
thousand canoeists of the United States 
and Canada, who are organized to for- 
ward one of the most enjoyable and 
healthful of outdoor sports. Yachting 
is glorious fun with a good boat and a 
reefing breeze, but the call for trained 
muscles, a quick eye and a cool head on 
the deck of a flying sloop is small com- 
pared with the need of skill in sailing a 
racing canoe. Model and rigging do not 
count more for your good canoeist than 
bodily ‘‘ knack” and experience, and in 
this is the charm of the sport as a 
benefit to health and physique. There 
is no more distracting complaint than 
the canoe ‘‘ fever,” and there is luckily 
no process of vaccination that will pre- 
























vent almost every boy from catching 
it sooner or later. If he does not out- 
grow the fascination, he is bound to 
become one of the grown-up enthusiasts 
who, every summer, meet on some 
choice stretch of breeze-swept lake or 
river, to cruise and camp and race 
under the flag of the American Canoe 
Association. The photographs for this 
article were made at Croton Point, but 
pictures can give only a hint of the 
many-sided pleasures of this great sum- 
mer rendezvous. 

Through the long days there were 
paddling, sailing and ‘‘upset” races 
for valuable trophies to give plenty of 


excitement for all: or lazy cruises 
down the Tappan Zee: in the even- 
ing, big camp fires, around which 
lusty choruses, hastily formed banjo 


clubs and other jolly kinds of enter- 
tainment awoke the ghosts of Henry 
Hudson’s crew back in their Catskill 
haunts. 

The great sailing race for the Associ- 
ation trophy was won by Mr. Charles 
EK. Archbald, of Montreal, in his canoe 
‘*Mab,” which victory makes him the 
champion of the country. Paul Butler, 
of Lowell, Mass., and his ‘* Wasp,” 
which won the trophy race for two 
years, did not enter this time, much to 
the regret of the canoeists. The pro- 
gramme of races lasted through one 
week, and every man whose canoe had 
any particularly fine points had a 
chance to show them off in one of the 
different matches. Some of these sail 
and paddle experts had cruised hun- 
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Scene of the Association meet.—Croton Point. 


dreds of miles in their boats to reach 
the ‘‘meet,” and were ready to try their 
speed and skill against the more delicate 
racing craft whiel th had been brought by 
— and steamboat. The born canoeist 

s always eager to match his pet against 
sanihine that comes along, and the 
steady- -going cruiser will have his tre- 
mendous racing sails laid out on the 
beach ready to take aboard if a tempt- 
ing rival heaves in sight. 

Of course, the summer gathering is 
the great event of the year for canoe- 
ists, and is largely made up of veterans, 
“grown up” and equipped “9 the 
costly modern types. Still, is an 
inspiring sight for a boy, and it shows 
him what sport his own lake or river 


holds ready for him through six months 
of the year. His own club ‘ meets” 
and races, his summer cruises in his 


own boat, a . may be only a 
home-made canvas canoe, or without 
the varnish ont cosity ‘*fixings” of the 


“cracks,” will have, for him, the pleas- 
ure that all canoeists hold in common. 
Modern canoeing has a short history. 
The fleet and skittish “ birch-bark ” of 
the Indian is the ancestor of all our 
vanoes. Mr. J. Macgregor, a Scotch- 
man, first showed the capabilities of the 
canoe for cruising, and instituted ca- 
noeing as a pastime. In 1865 he built 
his famous ‘* Rob Roy,” and cruised in 
her a thousand miles to start with. This 
was the first decked canoe, this feature 
being taken from the Esquimaux kayak, 
and its general plan was followed for 
many years. The ‘‘ Rob Roy” was fifteen 
feet in length, twenty-eight inches 
broad and nine inches deep, and she 
weighed eighty pounds. She was pro- 
pelled by a double-bladed paddle, and 
carried a small lug sail and jib. An 
English canoeist, Mr. Baden-Powell, 
greatly improved this first pattern, and 
his Nautilus models were generally 
copied on both sides of the ocean. 
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They embraced the heavy centre-board 
sailing canoe, and graded down to the 
slightly changed ‘‘Rob Roy” for paddling 
alone. The paddling canoe has been 
little changed, as few points besides 
weight and carrying capacity must be 
considered ; but in sailing, every year 
has seen new ideas and experiments. 
For paddling, the dimensions of the old 
‘Rob Roy” still hold good, though for 
use on winding rivers and mountain 
lakes, canoes of ten feet have been 
built, weighing no more than twenty- 
five pounds. With a double-bladed 
paddle and a swinging back-rest in a 
trim fifteen-foot canoe, one man can 
cover more miles in a day than in a row- 
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project above the floor, leaves the cock- 
pit clear for a sleeping apartment. 
For a dozen years bright and practical 
men have been working to simplify 
baggage carrying in canoe cruising, 
until now an ample outfit for a voyage 
of several months can be stowed away 
in a fifteen-foot cruiser without crowd- 
ing. ‘The two masts serve for tent 
poles, and between them an oiled mus- 
lin tent can be pitched, buttoning 
down to the coaming or sides of the 
cockpit, if the voyager prefers sleeping 
aboard to camping on some pleasant 
shore. For cooking on board, when a 
shore camp is not handy, a small al- 
cohol stove can be stored away in almost 





A cruiser on the Hudson 


boat, with less fatigue, and, facing the 
bow, he can guide his craft through all 
kinds of water with the greatest ease. 
The cruising canoe of to-day is made 
first for sailing, and for paddling only 
when necessary. The most convenient 
and common types are about sixteen 
feet long and of thirty inches beam, or 
fifteen feet long with twenty-e ght 
inches beam. The ends are decked, 
leaving a cockpit usually six or seven 
feet in length. In each end of the 
deck is cut a hatch for stowing away 
the cruising and camping outfit, where 
the ‘‘kit” can be carried snug and 
water-tight. The radix or fan centre- 
board, which folds up and does not 


no space. A mattress and cushion can 
be made in one. and any number of 
room-saving devices can be learned 
from an old canoeist. Usually half the 
articles selected as absolutely needed 
can be thrown away before embarking. 
A cruiser must be comfortable above 
all else, and a big spread of sail is sure 
to prove a worry and perhaps a dan- 
ger. Of course, it is good sport to 
show a boiling wake to any other canoe 
you happen to run alongside of, but 
lots of canvas means reefing in a 
breeze which would not disturb the 
sensible sailor, or carrying a sliding 
seat, and crawling out to windward, 
with your hair on end occasionally. 
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Canoe sails and rigging have fur- 
nished a wide field for ingenuity, 
because the sport has been popular for 
so short a time, and there were no estab- 
lished ideas to fall back on. ‘The regu- 
lation cat-boat sail, with boom and gaff, 
was first tried, but it was found top- 
heavy and awkward. Then the leg of 
mutton, or triangular sail with a boom 
on the bottom, was put in, but that 
was not quite satisfactory. ‘The masts 
had to be made too high, and only ¢ 
small spread of sail could be carried. 

There was no doubt that two sails 
gave the best results, a big mainsail, set 
well up in the bow, and a small jigger 
or dandy of about one-third the size 
stepped in the stern to help the steering. 
The balance lug sail was the next to be 
tried. This is shaped like a cat-boat sail, 
but about a fifth of it is carried forward 
of the mast, against which it hangs. It 
is easily handled and reefed, having two 
or three battens, or light sticks, sewed 
across the sail to keep it flat. ‘Then 
ca ne the lateen sail with a stump of a 
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mast, and a long gaff which met the 
boom in front of the mast. Combina- 
tions of the balance lug and lateen were 
hit on, and are used almost entirely now. 
This Mohican settee is shown in the 
illustration of the racing ‘‘ Mab.” They 
are easily reefed by bringing the battens 
together, and hoist with a single hal- 
yard. A cruising rig will carry about 
seventy-five square feet of canvas or 
light cotton in the mainsail, and 
twenty-five square feet in the mizzen 
or dandy. ‘here are several effective 
rigs for reefing these sails by hauling 
one or two lines without lowering the 
sail. 

Another valuable improvement for 
cruising is the drop-rudder, which is 
made in two pieces, and pivoted so that 
the blade can be dropped nearly a foot 
below the keel when sailing in deep 
water, and raised when landing on a 
beach or running close to shore. This 
rudder makes steering very easy, and is 
effective as a small centre-board in the 
stern. Canoeists sit on deck when sail- 
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The ‘‘Mab"’ in racing trim. 
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ing now, and steer with a short T-shaped 
tiller which is pivoted on the deck, just 
aft of the cockpit. ‘Tiller lines connect 
theends of the cross-piece with the 
rudder-head, as the mizzen mast is in 
the way of a long tiller from the stern. 

The sliding seat is a comparatively 
recent invention and requires the knack 
of a bicycle rider to work successfully. 
It is simply a board two or three feet 
longer than the beam of the canoe, 
which is slid out on the windward side ; 
and perched thereon the sailor converts 
his weight into the most effective shift- 
ing ballast. In a hard blow, the nervy 
vanoeist lies stretched out on this seat 
entirely beyond his boat, ready to shift 
inboard the instant the breeze lightens, 
or be capsized to windward, a most dis- 
graceful catastrophe. For a_ skilled 
sailor, a sliding seat is handy under 
cruising rig, but it is likely to tempt 
the novice to acrobatic feats that end in 
wet feet and a capsize. 

One of the greatest charms 
of canoe cruising lies in the 
fact that so little can be 
taught, and so much must 
be found out for one’s self. 
No two canoes are rigged, 
built or sailed alike, and in 
the numberless little rig- 
gings and contrivances 
which go to increase the 
comfort and safety of a 
cruiser, there is room for 
the full swing of inventive 
genius. A first-class cruis- 
ing canoe is an expensive 
pet, but no more than a 
. bicycle, and far less than a 
horse or the smallest yacht. 
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One hundred and fifty dol- 
lars will buy a good boat and 
| sails, but for a good deal 
' less a stanch and fast boat 
| can be purchased, and the 
owner can rig her himself. 
This is pleasant work, and 
gives scope for one’s own 
ideas and contrivances. 
The spars, sails and rigging 
can be made at home much 
more satisfactorily than they 
can be bought, and no 
thoroughbred canoeist will 
allows any one to make his 
sails or fittings for him. 

The measurement rules of the Ameri- 
‘an Canoe Association are made to kill 
the racing machine and to encourage 
the cruising type in racing. The fifteen- 
foot boat with twenty-eight-inch beam 
is the limit allowed by the racing rules, 
and the size and weight of centre-board 
are also strictly limited. Were there 
no such restrictions, canoes would be 
built of twenty-four inches width or 
less, with very heavy iron centre-boards 
and keel ballast, to carry a dispropor- 
tionate spread of sail—bouats useless for 
cruising. ‘The ‘‘ Mab,” which won the 
trophy this year, and the ‘‘ Wasp,” last 
season’s champion, were built within 
the limits of the Association rules, and 
under cruising rig are safe and com- 
fortable. Their lines are very fine, of 
course, and they have less room than a 
regulation cruiser. Their racing sails 
are small clouds of cotton, nearly twice 
as large as the cruising area, and their 
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owners sail them with extra long sliding 
seats, often lying out at full length to 
windward. With a good breeze they 
will whip a twenty-foot cat-boat or 
sloop, in fairly rough water. When 
racing they carry big spinnakers, which 
are set from the main mast during a 
run before the wind. Skill isa great 
feature in these sailing races, and at an 
Association meet the handling of a 
racing canoe ina fleet of from twenty 
to thirty contestants is a beautiful 
thing to see. 

This is the pick and choice of all 
canoeing, but, as I have said, there is 
no less sport in humbler company and 
less costly boats. Many articles have 
been written on building canvas, paper 








and wooden canoes at home, but unless 
a boy is handy with tools and has a 
good stock of patience, following ont 
these apparently simple directions will 
be found difficult and worrisome. 
Sometimes a boy is capable of doing 
such work, but in most cases he will 
find it more satisfactory and little more 
expensive to pick up a good second- 
hand boat, at a bargain, in the fall or 
winter and fit and rig her in his leisure 
hours. It will be a splendid invest- 
ment, paying big dividends in fun, in 
health and development of muscle, 
coolness and quickness. There is no 
better proverb for a wide-awake, clever 
boy than ‘* Paddle (and sail) your own 
canoe.” 

Raueu D, Paine, 















FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 


OME of the new autumn materials 
S are very pretty. There isan Eng- 
lish costume cloth, all the samples 
of which are dark in tone with lines of 
color, forming a large though vague 
check. One has a ground of rich brown 
with a tint of crimson in it, the lines of 
color being in crimson anda paler brown. 
Another is in sepia brown, with lines of 
sea blue and black forming a plaid, 
with the addition of flakes of bright 
cardinal silk. The Inverrary tweeds 
shown will make up into very smart 
frocks, for the cross check is bold and the 
surface rather rough. They are for the 
most part in deep, warm shades of 
brown with tints and touches of bright 
color. Plaids and checks are seen not 
only in many of the new autumn mat- 
erials, but in the linings of newly im- 
orted capes and coats; yet, no matter 
se fashionable they may become, there 
are numbers of well dressed women who 
prefer plain, figured or striped fabrics, 
and are never seen in a plaid costume. 
Walking dresses are, it is said, to be 
worn to clear the ground all around, 
and if this rumor is correct, all sensible 
women will rejoice. It is so pitiful to 
be burdened, on a wet day especially, 
with a skirt that is too long and too 
wide, and has to be held up over petti- 
coats that cling to the ankles. 

A pretty costume for September 
comes from the London Redfern. It 
is tan-colored sail cloth, and is made 
with a simple bell skirt standing well 
out at the bottom, and a beautifully cut 
coat, turned back with snuff-colored 
satin revers and collar to match. It 
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is to be worn with a silk blouse of tan, 
snuff brown or cream color. 

Many of the newest frocks for the 
early autumn are of red crépon with 
black trimming. A fashionable modiste 
has just completed one for a Newport 
belle. It is of an exquisite shade of 
tomato red, aud there are bands of 
alternate jet and black satin at equal 
distances of some four or five inches 
around the skirt. A jet band around 
the waist makes a seventh. The collar 
is of black satin and jet, and the full 
puffed sleeves are of black satin. A 
long revers of satin crosses the front, 
the folds of the red crépon gathered 
beneath it. The sleeves and revers are 
embroidered with jet. Another red 
crépon, dotted with little ovals of jet, 
is to be made up with a black velvet 
bodice, the sleeves of the crépon, and a 
jet collar and belt. 

While making inquiries as to new 
autumn fashions, we saw a very fetch- 
ing black cloth costume. It was made 
with very large sleeves and revers of 
shot heliotrope velvet, the revers edged 
with Persian lamb, a band of this lovely 
fur bordering the skirt. A little cape 
of the cloth was lined with heliotrope 
silk and edged with the fur. ‘Tartan 
velvet, we are told, is to be a favorite 
material for the sleeves and vests of 
black or sombre-tinted dresses. Some 
of these velvets are very handsome in 
soft, subdued colors, such as amber and 
golden brown, with cross lines of sea 
blue or cardinal red. The French 
houses are sending over very few draped 
skirts as yet. Despite predictions to 
the contrary, dress skirts still retain 
their graceful simplicity and while show- 
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ing some trimming, are neither looped 
nor double skirted. However, we saw 
a pretty black crépon frock for mourn- 
ing, the skirt of which was double, and 
cut in a circular shape like a parasol 
cover. The edges were bound with 
black silk and a basque of the same 
shape was sewed to the round waist 
which had a wide belt of lustreless 
black ribbon to be tied behind in a 
bow. The style and simplicity of this 
gown can be seen at a glance. 

Now that the autumn fashions are 
beginning to appear, it becomes evident 
that embroidery and binding are just 
us fashionable as ever, and even more 
costly. The whole of the backs of some 
of the new evening mantles are cov- 
ered with fine embroidery. On others, 
there is a bold design upon the back, 
carried up slopingly towards the waist, 
and widening again towards the shoul- 
ders. The embroidery is repeated on 
the upper part of the sleeves. <A 
charming cape for early autumn wear 
consists of cape, collarette, yoke and 
collar. Is is made of cloth in the new 
shade of tomato red, and is braided all 
over in a zig-zag pattern with a narrow 
black silk braid. The cape is pleated 
in the yoke, which is covered by the 
collarette, and there is a standing col- 
lar of the Medici shape. Both cape 
and collarette are bordered by a heavy 
twisted black braid, and the garment 
reaching below the waist-line is lined 
with black India silk. The Inverness 
‘ape is a favorite among fashionable 
people for country wear. It is made of 
tweed or other roughish cloth of a 
dark shade, and has a hood lined with 
some contrasting color. A very pleas- 
ing one is of rough brown tweed, with 
hood lined with yellow satin, plaided 
with brown shaded lines. ‘These capes 
have an arrangement of straps passing 
over the shoulders, which keep them in 
place, and prevent them from flopping 
about in the wind ; they are water-proof. 

Sleeves, so far from diminishing, are 
rather increasing in size, but they are no 
longer high. There is a graceful down- 
yard curve which is very becoming, and 
takes away the awkward high-shouldered 
effect so unpleasant to the eye. 

The very latest authority informs us 
that moire silks, so much in vogue for 
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trimmings, sleeves, revers, etc., will no 
longer be used to the exclusion‘of other 
materials. Satins and velvets are, we 
think, much to be preferred to moire 
silks. ‘They are softer of surface and 
more durable. 

Outfits for Lenox and Tuxedo are 
made up largely of walking, riding and 
driving costumes. <A pretty riding cos- 
tume is all in gray tweed, with a diag- 
onal rib. The coat is single-breasted, 
fitting closely, and made with rather a 
loosely fitting basque. It opens a little 
in front, showing a little of the white 
piqué vest, the white tie and the collar. 
The coat collar is faced with silk of a 
tone deeper in color than the tweed. 
The high silk hat is worn as a rule, but 
on country roads, round crowned derby 
hats are appropriate. 

For those who are fond of plaided 
materials, and their name is legion, 
there is a soft camel’s hair that comes 
in dull shades of brown, olive and 
gray, or one showing red and brown 
lines on a clear green ground. <A 
walking costume of the latter has just 
been made up witha plain round skirt 
and cutaway coat. It is to be worn 
with a round crown felt Highland bon- 
net with two eagle feathers crossed on 
one side. Broad, solid, low-heeled 
walking shoes with green cloth gaiters, 
complete the costume. The English 
walking hat shown by Dunlap is to be 
a favorite this fall. It has an Alpine 
crown, and a brim slightly turned up 
on each side. An example has the 
crown of corn-colored straw, the brim 
of black straw. ‘The trimming con- 
sists of loops of black satin ribbon and 
a bunch of cock’s feathers on each side. 
The best milliners say that the autumn 
hat will be rather large, and worn well 
back on the head, owing to the way 
the hair is worn. Most of the hats will 
show trimming underneath the brim. 
A small bonnet of jet or dark velvet is 
always a part of every well-dressed 
woman’s wardrobe, as it goes with 
everything. The usual travelling m- 
saison hat is small and of felt trimmed 
with velvet or all velvet. 

For dinners and receptions, lace 
flounces of all depths are used on skirts, 
and for sleeves, berthas and __fichus. 
There seems to be no decorative pur- 
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ose to which lace does not lend itself. 

Vet to our thinking there is nothing 
more beautiful than the exquisitely 
fine ** French work” which, after the 
lapse of many years, is coming in again. 
The fortunate possessor of capes, fichus, 
collars, and flounces of French em- 
broidered sheer muslin, so long laid 
away as relics of the past, can be sure 
that in wearing these treasures now, 
they will be following the very latest 
fashion. Little capes and collarettes 
of sheer linen cambric, sometimes fin- 
ished simply by a hem, sometimes 
trimmed with narrow ruffles edged with 
narrow lace, are worn by some well- 
dressed women. 

Black dotted gauze is a late edition to 
this year’s fabrics and when made up over 
black watered silk, with sash and bows of 
watered ribbon, makes a fetching half- 
morning toilette for dress occasions. 

Ribbons of all kinds and all widths 
seem tobe indispensable this season. 
Sashes are worn with ginghams, with 
blouse waists, as well as with more 
elaborate costumes. Many of the new 
sashes are of narrow ribbon three 
inches wide, and this ribbon is fre- 
quently carried up to the shoulders 
where it forms a butterfly bow, or it 
falls in two long loops over the sleeves, 
and then passes, bretelle fashion, to the 
belt line, and falls from thence to the 
edge of the skirt. Black moire and 
black satin sashes are in use for general 
wear. Ribbon from three to five inches 
wide is used for the purpose. The 
collar when not of lace or of the dress 
material should match the ribbon. A 
sretty garniture for a frock consists of 
folded belt and collar of moire or satin 
ribbon three inches wide, the ribbon 
varried over the shoulders in bretelles 
which form a heading for the lace frills 
or epaulettes which fall over the shoul- 
ders. Large bows made of lace or tulle, 
and wired to keep them spread out, are 
worn at the throat. hey are very 
pretty on out-of-door costumes. 


FEMININE HEAD-GEAR FOR AU- 
TUMN WEAR. 


For autumn hats and bonnets the 
greatest variety in materials, shapes, 
and sizes prevail, and among the many, 





every woman will find it easy to suit 
her face and style. The bonnets are 
exceedingly pretty, and they, as well as 
the hats are raised off the face as much 
as possible. Large bows at the back, 
and a somewhat square effect, are, 
however, characteristic of them all, and 
mark the departure from last winter’s 
fashions. Spangled lace, jet, gold gal- 
loons, and straw of every color enter 
into the composition of the bonnets of 
the day, and picturesque florid effects 
are more noticeable than simplicity. 
For utility wear, straw is the usual 
material, trimmed with Alsatian bows, 
twisted bandeaux, Prince of Wales 
plumes, or knots and loops of moire 
ribbon. Most of the loops and bows 
are horizontal, not upright, and wider, 
flatter effects are the consequence. The 
capote bonnet continues small, but not 
quite so tiny as in the winter, and not 
very high. 

Hats are medium in size, all with an 
open upward trend in front, and with 
fewer curves than of late. Evening 
bonnets are seen in white, or cream- 
colored lace caught here and there with 
daisies, rosebuds, or other small flowers, 
with a wreath of the same beneath the 
brim. Others are made with crescents 
of jet, curving away from the face, and 
with a small tuft of black or colored - 
feathers at the back fora trimming. A 
charming bonnet has the brim of fluted 
lace in black and gold, the folds resting 
on the hair. The crown is of gold net, 
stiffened, and is encircled by a folded 
piece of dark orange-colored velvet, 
such as one sometimes sees in the color- 
ing of a nasturtium, arranged in knots, 
looking like flowers. There are three 
black ostrich tips at the back, two of 
them upright, the third drooping over 
the hair. ; 

Straw is in full fashion for Autumn 
hats. Leghorn, chip, coarse and fine 
straws, are still in vogue, and are fur- 
nished with brims in every size. A 
fine white chip hat has just been im- 
ported for a New York belle, which is 
very beautiful. The brim, turning up- 
ward in a poke-bonnet style is lined 
practically by a broad Alsatian bow of 
pale pink moire ribbon, with jet buckle 
in the centre ; encircling the low crown, 
and drooping over it, are bunches of 

















black violets in clusters. The back is 
turned upward, with a large bow made 
of loops of pink moire ribbon. Another 
imported hat of black chip, with a wide 
brim curving up over the face, and a 
little drooping at the sides, is trimmed 
with a large Alsatian bow of black moire 
in the centre of the front. On the left 
side is a long and beautiful black ostrich 
feather placed around the crown, and 
a second one, beginning at the right 
side, falls low over the hair behind. 
The brim is turned up behind, and 
is lined entirely with mauve velvet. 

A big bow at the back is seen on 
almost all the hats and bonnets of the 
season. <A capote has a crown of corn- 
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crown, pale blue and black feathers are 
fastened in by a knot of black satin rib- 
bon. A new and fashionable shape is 
that of a sailor hat with a very wide 
brim, narrowing considerably at the 
back. One just trimmed is of black 
straw, with a twist of magenta velvet 
around the crown; lying flat on the 
brim are rosettes of the same velvet 
placed at equal distances, In front and 
at the sides are upright bunches of vio- 
lets. Brilliant colors and violent con- 
trasts are the rule this year. Picture 
hats of black or white chips, with long, 
drooping feathers, and brims caught up 
on one side by jewelled aigrettes are af- 
fected by romantic young women, and 





Fig. 233. See description see page 350. 


colored fancy straw, a flat wreath of 
black pansies for a brim, a wide, hori- 
zontal bow of black velvet at the back, 
and a bunch of small pink roses in 
front. A pretty hat from the same 
establishment is of brown straw lined 
with cream lace. The brim is split 
up in the front, each side being rolled 
back like a shell, and showing the 
lace lining. In the open space is a clus- 
ter of dark red roses, and at the back is 
an upright bow of brown and dark red 
watered ribbon. A deep Tuscan col- 
ored straw has a wide brim edged with 
three narrow rows of black straw; at 
the left side the brim is slightly raised, 
showing a half wreath of forget-me-nots, 
which rests upon the hair; around the 


large hats with fluted straw brims and 
low crowns are frequently seen. A large 
leghorn hat trimmed with white lace 
and a shower of white and yellow rose- 
buds, and with wide loops of yellow rib- 
bon at the back, is in the trousseau of a 
recent bride, as is also a hat of open- 
work gray straw, the brim lined with 
pale pink crépe, and the peaked crown 
encircled with a wreath of crushed roses. 

It cannot be said that there is any 
prevailing style in hats or bonnets this 
season; the latter seem to be a little 
larger, owing to the square effect of the 
trimming, and yet the tiny Dutch bon- 
net, set rather far back on the head, is 
still to be seen. There is no rule in re- 
gard to strings; on some of the smallest 
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bonnets they do not appear at all, while 
they are occasionally seen on good-sized 
hats, and are then composed of tulle or 
lace. <A lovely hat for early Fall wear 
has a wide, flat brim, covered with jet 
embroidered net, gathered on. The 
crown is in points covered with jet, the 
net arranged in puffs between them. 
A butterfly bow of black lace, held with 
jewelled wings, forms the trimming. 

Very novel and taking is a pink straw 
plateau hat lined with black velvet, and 
trimmed with a tuft of black feathers 
and pink ribbon loops on the top. It 
has no crown, but is raised from the 
head by means of an inside band, 
around which is a wreath of tiny pink 
flowers resting on the hair. <A pretty 
little hat of black straw is caught up by 
the brim here and there with rosettes of 
light blue velvet, and has long loops of 
blue velvet at the back in a butterfly 
bow. An Amazon hat in black straw is 
made with a high crown. The brim is 
turned straight up at the left side and 
is fastened with a large black watered- 
silk bow from which springs a small 
Prince of Wales tuft. This hat is very 
picturesque in effect. For those who 
can wear gray, nothing could be prettier 
than a similar shape in light gray straw, 
the brim lined with heliotrope or purple 
velvet, and with a big bow of the same 
resting against the high crown, and a 
bunch of shaded violets drooping over 
it. 

A small theatre bonnet, flat-crowned, 
is composed of gold spangled violet 
crépe, with a bow of white Brussels lace 
stiffened into two wings in front, and 
violet velvet strings. Two jewelled 
pins form a trimming of this dainty bit 
of head-gear. A pretty bonnet is a 
plateau of small size bent in shape of a 
poke bonnet. An example is of light 
brown straw, the brim lined with golden 
brown velvet, and the trimming of 
shaded brown feathers. No strings are 
worn with this bonnet. 


SOME AUTUMN WRAPS. 


The pretty wraps of this season are 
generally of pelerine or cape form, and 
are shorter than in the Spring. Many 
of them have stole ends that reach half 


way down the skirt. For matrons they 
are frequently made of black watered 
silk, trimmed with lace, net or accord- 
ion pleated chiffon. A handsome model 
of this kind is of black moiré pleated 
ona yoke of the same, and trimmed 
with a fall of black Chantilly lace. 
A ruffle of the lace is placed on the edge 
of the yoke, and both are beaded with 
jet passimenterie. ‘The ends also glisten 
with jet and are edged with a flounce 
of lace. The lining is of black India 
silk and the whole mantle very rich 
and handsome. 

Lighter and more suitable capes for 
very warm weather are made of lace or 
net, frequently without lining, and with 
a combination of black and tinted lace. 
A pretty cape, quite short, is formed 
of a series of three black net ruffles, 
each one trimmed on the edge with a 
narrow ruche of the same. It is lined 
with wild rose pink silk and tied in 
front with three-inch black watered rib- 
bon in broad loops and long ends. 
The neck is edged with a wide, full 
ruche of the black net. A charming 
little wrap for throwing over the shoul- 
ders after a dance, or on.cool evenings 
is of white silk muslin over white satin, 
the muslin being trimmed with a deep 
flounce of itself, headed with a ruche 
of pinked out white silk. Another one, 
made of pale blue satin, has a square 
yoke, covered with heavy ecru lace; 
from the yoke is a deep fall of the lace, 
entirely covering the satin. Where the 
lace joins the yoke there is a narrow 
ruche of blue satin ribbon, and the col- 
lar is covered with a wide ruche of the 
same. 

A picturesque cape or collarette is 
of black velvet, which fits the shoulders 
perfectly, and is cut out on the edge in 
deep vandykes. From under the van- 
dykes appear full, wide ruffles, one upon 
the other, of accordion pleated white 
silk muslin. Upon the shoulders are 
full rosettes of white moire and the 
high, straight collar is of black velvet. 
A cape of white moire, reaching to the 
waist line, is covered with two wide 
flounces of black guipure lace. There 
is a high Medici collar to this mantle, 
and long, black moire ribbons to fasten 
it in the front. For general use there 
are double and triple capes of cashi- 
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mere in black, white or colors, lined 
with silk, and more or less elaborately 
trimmed to suit individual taste. For 
example: a cream white cashmere cape 
consisting of a single deep flounce 
pleated on to a yoke, is lined with gold 
colored India silk, and edged on the 
yoke and bottom of the flounce with a 
narrow ruching of cream white lace. 
This is a dainty summer wrap, easily 
made at home, and its inexpensiveness 
makes it possible to provide oneself 
with several such models, varied as to 
color and lining so as to match or pleas- 
antly contrast with the gown to be 
worn with it. Although there is noth- 
ing absolutely new as to midsummer 
wraps, it will be seen that the choice as 
to material and trimming is almost 
endless, and that there is a growing 
tendency towards curtailing their length 
to suit the exigencies of the season. 

With a white toilette it is quite the 
thing to have as a wrap a cape with 
deep collarette of some soft white wool 
material, such as barége or algerienne, 
lined with white moiré, and simply 
edged with a band of narrow white 
moire ribbon. 


FABRICS AND COLORS FOR AU- 
TUMN. 


Summer days are slowly but surely 
passing away. Already there is a tinge 
of autumn in the pale sunshine, and a 
disposition to draw a woolen wrap 
closer over the shoulders, as the short- 
ened days draw to a close. Indeed, 
wraps and jackets are assuming their 
old importance now in a lady’s ward- 
robe, after three months of banishment 
to camphor, trunks and upper shelves. 
Mid-day, however, is still warm enough 
for cambrics, summer silks and crépons, 
and economically disposed women will 
prefer to wear their summer clothes for 
another month, with the addition of a 
sleeveless jacket or a pretty shoulder 
cape, rather than to begin so early upon 
their autumn gowns, which have still 
October and November before them, as 
winter fashions are never fairly dis- 
played and established until the last 
month of the year. 





The sleeveless jacket is without doubt, 
the most comfortable and convenient 
garment for cool mornings and even- 
ings, as it is easily put on over a loose 
or a tight waist, requires no shoulder 
frills, epaulettes or bretelles, as all these 
are supplied by the under bodice, and 
puffed sleeves of any dimensions pass 
readily through the large arm-holes. 
If made short in the back, it shows the 
contour of the waist very gracefully, 
and is yet a complete protection for the 
shoulders and chest. It can even be 
worn with a tennis costume when the 
wind is sharp, and taken off and re- 
sumed at pleasure in the pauses of the 
game. It never gets out of place as 
does a shoulder cape, which twists and 
turns with the movement of the arms, 
and flaps in a high wind, after a very 
unbecoming fashion. For city wear, 
of course, the shoulder cape is more 
suitable and stylish, and double ones 
made of black moiré or heavy black 
silk are now on exhibition in the fashion- 
able shops. ‘These are usually trimmed 
with guipure or some other heavy lace, 
the upper cape having the lace caught 
in with the collar seam. A _ rolling 
Medici collar makes the prettiest finish 
for a slight figure, but a stout person 
must have a standing collar, made high 
and very stiff, and the garment must be 
held together in front with a big bow 
of ribbon or a rosette, for those who 
like a trim and neat effect, and object 
to streamers and long ends. The most 
popular of all stuffs during the summer 
has been crépon, and it seems likely to 
carry its popularity well into the winter. 
It is made of such varying degrees of 
thickness, that it is possible to have a 
crépon dress as heavy and substantial as 
one made of silk or cashmere, while the 
lighter and thinner varieties are the 
most delightful wear for the 96° in the 
shade weather, with which we have 
been so often afflicted during the past 
summer. Thick, white woolen cré- 
pon, trimmed with Irish point lace, 
makes a charming dress for the present 
season. The sleeves, vest and lining of 
the shoulder capes may be of pale green 
crépe, and a soft sash of the same may 
finish the waist, and fall with long ends 
at the back, or the waist band may be 
of the plain satin ribbon, not more than 















Fig. 235 
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a finger wide, which is stiffened to go 
tight and flat around the waist and 
finish with a rosette at the back, and 
ends falling to the very edge of the 
skirt. Alpaca is coming into favor 
again with the advent of cool weather, 
and asmart frock, made of black alpaca, 
was worn as a morning dress at New- 
port, the other day. It had a cerise 
silk blouse, with large leg of mut- 
ton sleeves, and collar and cuffs of 
black guipure. 
Brilliant red is 
becoming more 
and more fash- 
ionable every day, 
as it imparts a 
warm glow to a 
costume at this 
season, which no 
other tint, not 


even orange can 
give. It is com- 


ing in largely in 
woolen fabrics, 
such as chaillie, 
cashmere and 
crépon, and is 
also to be found 
in India and Chi- 
na silks, which 
will be used for 
vest, bretelles and 
the like. Some 
of the English 
gowns are made 
of rich corded silks or moires, veiled in 
rows of black trimming lace, to wear 
with which comes a long ‘‘ Duchess of 
York” coat, made all of lace, with 
bretelles of red to match the skirt, and 
bows of ribbon here and there, peeping 
out in quite unexpected places. 

It is a very expensive matter to use 
forty yards of ribbon in trimming one 
dress, even although it may be narrow 
ribbon and not of exceptionally good 
quality. But the effect is very pretty 
of row after row of pale blue or lilac 
ribbon on a white crépon blouse, the 
puffs of the sleeves having the same 
ornamentation and groups of four or 
five rows of the ribbon appearing on the 
bell-shaped skirt. For stout women it 
is more becoming than the narrow 
flounces that have been so fashionable 
all summer, which always have rather 


Fig. 236. 
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a fussy look and get so terribly crushed 
and tumbled if made of any thin ma- 
terial. 

There must be no scantiness of rib- 
bon, however, in making this costume, 
and probably sixty or seventy yards is a 
better calculation than forty, for the 
quantity needed to make it pretty. In 
the matter of hats, there has been as 
yet but little change. Turbans and 
toques have been so much worn for the 
last six months 
that nothing is 
required buta 
change of color 
in the trimming 
to make a sum- 
mer hat quite 
suitable for the 
autumn. Even 
straws may be 
worn well into 
November if they 
are brown or 
black, with a 
scarlet wing, and 
a bow of dark 
colored ribbon. 

The English 
walking hat is the 
newest thing just 
now. It has a 

' medium-height 
. round crown and 
a brim that turns 
up all around. 
Two wings (not of the Mercury variety), 
are placed at the back, and the trimming 
in front is of soft rolls of silk or velvet 
which quite fill the space between brim 
and crown. For women who have soft, 
curly hair and like to show it, nothing 
could be prettier than this. 

Buckles hold their own and are grow- 
ing larger as the season advances. One 
of the prettiest designs and best suited 
to the autumn is the crysanthemum in 
cut silver, which is made to twine 
around the edges, and has a very orna- 
mental effect. Coral and amber buck- 
les are also made and much worn in 
Paris, and it is said that amber will 
soon come into fashion for ladies’ toilet 
articles in place of silver, ivory or por- 
celain. For personal ornament, it 
never can be used, as the clouded 
amber, which is the only valuable vari- 





















ety, is extremely unbecoming; making 
brunettes look several shades darker, 
and adding nothing to the whiteness 
or clearness of a blonde’s complexion. 
It is pretty for children’s necklaces, 
however, and a string of amber beads 
is not amiss for a young girl, to be worn 
close around the throat with a white 
muslin frock. 

Amber knitting needles are a novelty, 
and have been brought over as presents 
by ladies coming from abroad. For 
afghan or blanket knitting, with blue 
or scarlet wool, they are very pretty 
and attract attention to the shapely 
hands with costly rings, which handle 
them. 


THE ART OF DINING. 


THERE has been a reform of late in 
the matter of din- 
ner parties, much 
to be commended. 
They are not as ex- 
travagant as in the 
last few years, and 
some of the pret- 
tiest of the season 
have been notably 
simple, both in table 
appointments and 
menu. The courses, 
too, have been short- 
ened somewhat, and 
fewer wines are 
served. Dinners 
need be no more 
trouble to a hostess 
than any other 
entertainments, for 
after the first one 
has been given she 
learns that worry- 
ing does not im- 
prove any accident 
that is liable to 
occur, and that if 
the guests are se- 
lected with a view 
to congeniality and 
good fellowship, the entertainment will 
be successful, and little mistakes will 
pass over unnoticed, save by the hostess. 
There is no reason why people of modest 
means should not give dinners. JDis- 
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Fig. 237. For description see page 352. 


play does not make a successful enter 
tainment, and since simplicity und 
purity once more govern table appoint- 
ments, there is less contrast with the 
more sumptuous dinners of the rich. 

In the matter of decoration, one is 
guided somewhat by the flowers that 
are in season. Time was when a din- 
ner table was a perfect garden, with a 
bed of flowers from one end to the other. 
Now it is an unwritten law that many 
flowers, and those having a decided per- 
fume, are to be avoided. The strong 
perfume interferes with and spoils the 
aroma of coffee, or the savory smell of 
roast birds. So, in buying roses for 
dinner-table decoration, it is well to 
choose nephetos, pearl or other varieties 
that have been forced at the expense of 
fragrance. Ferns are always pretty on 
a dinner table and so are jonquils, violets, 
marguerites, tulips, white lilacs and 
chrysanthemums. 
Sometimes lovely 
decorations are ob- 
tained in a very 
inexpensive man- 
ner Asparagus 
foliage, for instance, 
is very beautiful, 
and is much used 
with simple flowers, 
and in the autumn 
charming effects are 
made by foliage in 
variegated tones of 
yellow, brown, red 
and green. The 
leaves of the oak 
tree are glorious in 
decay, and when 
mingled with the 
splendid tints of the 
maple, make a de- 
lightful decoration. 
The leaves of nearly 
every forest tree 
may be used, as also 
trailing clematis, 
brambles, berries, 
and every sort of 
wild blossom that 
can be found. Hazel-nuts and acorns 
are very pretty when mingled with vines 
and foliage. For mid-summer, there 
are poppies, grasses and daisies, which, 
when tied with apple-green ribbons, or 
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heaped up in a rush basket in the 
centre of the table, are very charming. 

Ribbons and silks should be used 
sparingly on the dinner table, as it is 
better to avoid millinery effects. It is 
well to say here that favors are confined 
almost exclusively to cotillions. To load 
a dinner table with bric-a-brac or per- 
sonal ornaments is entirely passé de 
mode. A bunch of flowers, tied with 
ribbons, on the ladies’ plates, and a 


“bontonniére on those of the men, is 


always in good taste. Menu cards are 
not used at home dinners or even at 
small dinner parties. Name cards are 
essential, however, and it seems to be 
a rule that the simpler they are the 
better. Lace table-cloths lined with 
silk, or colored silk or satin cloths, have 
been much written about, but white 
linen remains the favorite, and many 
dinner givers do not believe in extrava- 
gant embroideries and laces about the 
table, preferring their decorative effects 
to be made with China, silver and glass. 

There is no fixed rule as to the 
shape of the dining table, oblong, 
square or round, is equally in favor. 
We prefer, ourselves, a round table, as 
more pleasing results will be obtained, 
as then all the furnishings can be so 
arranged as to have equal bearing upon 
the centre-piece. The white table cloth 
should show no creases, and be smoothly 
and evenly laid. A round centre-piece 
of linen, embroidered with a fern leaf 
pattern, or with pink roses, or any 
flower which matches the china or other 
decorations, greatly improves the table. 
Upon this centre-piece the bowl, jar, 
or basket containing the flowers is laid, 
and this is the nucleus around which 
the details can be worked out and 
varied to almost endless variety. If 
there are candelabra or branched can- 
dlesticks, they are placed at equal 
distances from the centre, and between 
them come in the bon-bon dishes, of 
glass, china or silver, as may be. A 
plate is laid at each place, and on either 
side are the knives and forks. The 
knives are at the right side, the forks 
on the left. Sometimes the oyster fork 
is placed on the right side with the 
knives, but in either case it is next the 
plate. There are usually more forks 
than knives, as among the courses are 








viands that do not require cutting. 
Three forks, not counting the oyster 
fork, and two knives are the usual 
number, for if more are needed, they 
are brought in as the plates are changed. 
The soup spoon is usually in front of 
the plate. The napkin is folded in a 
square or diamond, and bread cut in a 
cube from the loaf, or a long roll is 
placed in the folds. On no account 
should the napkins be placed in the 
tumbler or goblet, as that savors too 
much of the hotel or restaurant. 

Radishes, olives and celery, occupy 
places on the table outside of the bon- 
bon dishes. Lettuce is always served 
as a salad, and as a rule, after. the roast, 
or with the birds when there are any. 

Coffee is never served until after the 
dinner, and may be followed by cordials 
at the discretion of the host. There 
are certain iron-clad rules about a for- 
mal dinner which are not often broken. 
Oysters, or clams on the half shell, for 
instance, must begin the menu and 
they must be cold, very cold. The 
wine glasses, to the number of the 
wines to be served, are placed at the 
right side, somewhat above the plate, 
and colored glasses for sauterne and 
claret are admissable. We may say 
here, that from the latest London ad- 
vices, the use of many wines at dinner 
is decreasing, and now instead of 
a procession of wines beginning at 
the oysters, and going on in succes- 
sion until the liqueurs are reached, very 
often at the largest dinners, sherry, 
champagne and claret, and often only 
champagne and claret, are used to the ex- 
clusion of allothers. At all dinners now, 
everything is carved off the table by 
servants. Even the soup tureen is 
placed on the sideboard. Sherry is 
served after the soup, and at that stage 
it must be very cold. Champagne is 
handed round with the entrées and 
roast, and may be continued all through 
dinner. 

An invitation to dinner, although it 
may be sent out two weeks in advance, 
demands an immediate answer, so that 
the host and hostess may invite another 
guest in case the invitation is declined. 
For balls, concerts and receptions the 
invitation goes out in the name of the 
hostess only. 
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When dinner is 
announced, the 
host leads the way . 
to the dining- 
room, with the 
lady guest of hon- 
or, the hostess 
coming last of all 
with the male 
guest of most im- 
portance. <A host- 
ess may have her 
dinner as simple 
as she pleases, but 
there are some 
laws that must be 
observed. ‘The & 
sherry, after soup, 
must be cold. 
There must be no 
starch in the nap- 
kins, nor in the 
table cloth. The 
oysters on the half 
shell must be icy Cold, and the coffee 
must be clear and very strong. And 
she must also remember that a few 
dishes well cooked are to be preferred 
to an elaborate menu. 

Very often at luncheons no table 
cloth is used, and an embroidered cen- 
tre piece of white linen, worked in 
scallops, with a doyley of the same 
shape and decoration, under each plate 
take the place of the cloth. Colored 
linen table cloth, or white cloths with 
colored borders, fringed, are much in 
vogue for luncheons. The napkins 
are to match, and the table is set much 
the same as a dinner table. It is no 
longer the fashion to shut out the sun- 
light at luncheons; on the contrary, 
the shades are often raised and the 
light allowed to stream in through the 
lace drapery of the windows. When 
lights are required, however, shaded 
wax candlesticks or candelabra, or 
princess lamps are to be preferred to 
gas. 

An elaborate luncheon, which is but 
a dinner in disguise, is no longer in 
favor. The luncheon of to-day is made 
up of little dishes, such as toast with 
caviar, or anchovy, sweet bread cro- 
quettes, patés, birds, salad, ices, fruits 
and coffee. Very often tea, café au 
lait or chocolate are served, and only 





Fig. 239. For description see page 352. 


one white wine, 
such as sauterne 
or sparkling mo- 
selle. 


In the present 
mode of hair dress- 
ing little or no 
false hair is worn. 
The undulating 
style is the thing, 
and to produce 
this the hair is 

&¢ waved all through 
ai its thickness, gath- 
e & ered up loosely at 

, the back, and 


Fi made to form a 
CLP soft knot, some- 
FA what in the shape 

Om 4 


of the figure 8. It 
is drawn out a lit- 
tle at each side so 
as to cover the top of the ear, and to 
produce a wide outline. The ‘‘ bang” 
or ‘‘fringe” has been almost entirely 
discarded, and only a few soft loose 
rings of hair are allowed to stray over 
the forehead. Some hair-dressers use 
small cushions at the back of the head 
over each ear and the waved hair 
when drawn back over them gives the 
wide outline which seems so desirable. 
Some very smart women wear their hair 
parted in the middle, with very fluffy 
curls at the side, and waved in the back. 
The coil drawn to the top of the head 
is surrounded by a braid. 


” 


DESCR PTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fig. No. 232, Gown of apple green 
taffeta silk, figured with beck. Over 
trimming of black mousseline de soie 
accordion-pleated and with black satin 
ribbons. 

Fig. No. 233. Two views of bonnet ; 
pale green straw trimmed with corn- 
colored ribbon and pink roses with red 
and green leaves. 

Fig. No, 234, Skirt of heavy black 
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Fig. 240, For description see page 352 
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liberty silk, rows of iridescent sequins 
on the seams, Overskirt caught up on 
one side over petticoat of the same. 

Waist of changeable pale blue and 
green silk trimmed with black lace dot- 
ted with jet sequins, girdle of sequins 
ending in a knot of the lace. 

Fig. No. 235. Cloth costume of old 
blue cloth. Buttons of smoked pearl. 
Collar, rosette, and girdle of bronze satin. 

Fig. No. 236. Hat of golden-brown 
straw, rosettes of golden-brown silk, 
aigrette tipped with jet. Back of the 
hat formed of a fall of butter-colored 
lace. Lace points on the side and front 
of hat to correspond. 

Fig. No. 237. Hat of cream straw. 
Large bow of salmon-colored ribbon, 
two roses of terra cotta velvet, with 
green leaves beneath the brim. 
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Fig. No. 238. Gown of pale yellow 
silk, sleeves and jacket effect in front 
of moss-green moire, narrow velvet 
ribbon edge on overskirt and front of 
waist. Girdle and ends of green velvet. 
Heavy lace (deep cream), around the 
shoulders. 

Fig. No. 239. Hat of golden-brown 
straw trimmed with changeable green 
and brown ribbon. Cornflowers and 
pale green sprays of wheat. 

Fig. No. 240. “Gown of cardinal 
china silk, with white rings. Yoke and 
cuffs of butter-colored lace. ‘The waist 
is plaited around the figure, gathered 
on one side into a frill, which forms a 
full watteau effect. The skirt is gath- 
ered slightly into the seam on one side, 
forming the same effect as on the. 
waist, 




















THOUT medi- 
cine and without 
electricity Oxy- 
donor ‘“ Vic- 
tory ” cures dis- 
eases of every 
character. It is 
not allied to the 
miraculous, though probably no one 
in the world except its inventor, 
Dr. Hercules Sanche, knows just how 
it works or what its constructive ingre- 
dients are. 

The principle on which it operates is 
simple enough. It brings into the 
human system the oxygen of the air, 
which restores vigor and vitality and 
enables nature to throw off disease. 

The visible means by which this is 
accomplished is a small instrument not 
much larger than a watch. 

This instrument consists of a contact 
disk which is gently strapped to the 
ankle of the patient, and a cord several 
yards in length, at the end of which is 
a vocor, apparently nothing more or less 
than a steel cylinder, with contents un- 
known to any except the master mind 
by which it is created. 

This vocor is placed in cold air or 
water, and while the patient sleeps it 
transmits along the cord and through 
the contact-disk into his body a strong 
affinity for oxygen. 

The affinity thus begotten in the 
human organism causes the capillary 
blood in the lungs, membranes and skin 
to drink in the oxygen of the air with 
avidity. There is no sensation except 
invigoration. 

The whole volume of blood soon be- 
comes freely oxygenated by this absorb- 
ing process, supplementing lung respi- 
ration by streams of Oxygen into all the 
pores of our organic structure. Such 
oxygenation intensifies vital combustion 
and life’s organic process. Intense 
vitality at once begets heroic function 
with consequent free elimination of mor- 
bid matter, ending in Spontaneous Cure 
of Disease, regardless of form, and in 
maximum invigoration. 
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A PANACEA WITH ALMOST MIRACULOUS POWER. 


Such result flows irrepressibly, as an 








“VICTORY.” 





effect from a cause, generated and di- 
rected by the application of OXY- 
DONOR “VICTORY,” arising from 
the operation of Omnipresent Natural 
Laws, heretofore unknown, of which 
Dr. Sanche is the discoverer, acting 
by a Universal Force ruling Animation 
in every form, which he has named 
Diaduction. 

This Force with equal facility fosters 
or destroys life, accordingly as it is 
favorable or adverse in direction or 
degree. ‘ 

This Force is as much within man’s 
control as the forces employed in pro- 
pelling our machinery. 

In connection with the great opera- 
tions of Nature by its adverse direction 
or degree, it has spread disease and 
scourging epidemics in the past, threat- 
ening extermination, simply because 
itself and its Laws were entirely un- 
known, and therefore not under con- 
trol. 

Man may with ease, in future, enlist 
it as the infallible protector of health 
and life. 

No less than a hundred thousand 
tests have, without exception, sustained 
the above view. 

When disease arises spontaneously 
from adverse direction of Natural 
Forces constantly acting upon us, it 
follows, as a natural necessity, that 
reversing their bearing makes its spon- 
taneous cure equally irresistible. Spon- 
taneous health is, by this method, 
proven to be the order of Nature, and 
Spontaneous Disease its disorder, as 
attested upon the face of Creation by 
teeming animation. 

The use of Oxydonor ‘ Victory” re- 
verses the conditions indispensable to 
the rise and progress of disease, and es- 
tablishes the conditions of health. It 
stimulates and fosters in any required 
degree the vegetating process of life, 
which is fundamental to all other su- 
perior processes in our organic nature. 

Upon intense vegetating life organic 
life is constantly dependent. Hence, it 
stimulates and invigorates the whole of 
our organic fabric, from its fundamen- 
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tal principles to its highest and most 
refined superstructural parts—the ner- 
vous system and the mind. 

Thus it disposes of disease and afflic- 
tion, impossible by all former means to 
remove. ‘I'he time has come when dis- 
ease is cured as easily as contracted ; 
when physicians, medicine, electricity, 
rubbings, hypnotism, sophistry, magic, 
faith and all former means are less 
needed in getting well than in getting 
sick ; when, by simple play upon the 
natural laws, through simple means, the 
farther progress of disease is made as 
absolutely impossible as the reverse of 
the motion of the earth ; when any one 
may thus command the Omnipresent 
Forces of Nature to protect life against 
disease in any form. 

The rules to be observed in the use 
of Oxydonor “ Victory” and of all Dr. 
Sanche’s instruments made for popular 
use, are few and very simple, much the 
same as those relating to eating and 
sleeping. : 

Any intelligent person can easily ac- 
quire this knowledge sufficiently to be 
master of disease in its early stages at 
least. 

Oxydonor Victory” is small 
enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
may thus be kept ever ready to save the 
life of its possessor, quickly, from the 
most formidable forms of Disease, and 
often in less time than is required to get 
a doctor. 

This instrument is adapted to every 
zone and climate and to every require- 
ment of disease. 

It is simple, innocent, effective, dura- 
ble, reliable and manageable by anyone, 
even a child. No sensation except in- 
crease in vigor. 

It is especially adapted to self-treat- 
ment. 

It cures the most fatal diseases in a 
few hours (without medicine or elec- 
tricity) with the Oxygen of the 
air. 

When you are tired, weak, faint, or 
exhausted from exertion or any cause 
except hunger, it will restore your vigor 
more in a few minutes or one hour, than 
sleep or other means could in a whole 
night. 

It has been fully tested with perfect 
success in no less than sixty-five thou- 
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sand cases of all forms and degrees of 
disease, in all climates of the world, 
always in self-treatment. 

The following and many other dis- 
eases are being daily cured during sleep, 
without loss of time or money, by the 
hand of the sufferer, in perfect comfort, 
with Oxydonor ‘ Victory,” namely : 
Intermittent Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Malarial Fever, ''ypho-Malarial Fever, 
Typhoid Fever, Congestive Fever, Per- 
nicious Fever, Enteric Fever, Yellow 
Fever, Colds, Coughs, Diseases of the 
Brain, Stomach, Bowels, Spleen, Liver, 
Kidneys, Prostate, Hereditary Diseases, 
Private Diseases, Weakness of Genera- 
tive Organs, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Erysipelas, 
Scrofula, Cancer, Enlargement of the 
Spleen, Phthisic, Whooping Cough, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism (Acute and 
Chronic), Rheumatic Gout, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Muscular Soreness, Spasms, 
Cramps, Irritation of Bladder, Inflam- 
mations, Abscesses, Carbuncles, Boils, 
Eruptions, Ulcers, Sores, Bruises’, 
Sprains, and other Injuries, Swellings, 
Soreness, Puerperal Fever, Puerperal 
Peritonitis, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Erysipelas, 
Scrofula, Cancer, Enlargement of the 
Spleen, Phthisic, Whooping Cough, 
Lumbago, Leucorrhoa, Amenorrhea, 
Dysmenorrhea, Falling of the Womb, 
Painful Menstruation, Difficult Men- 
struation, Suppression of Menses, Diffi- 
cult Change of Life, Anasarca in Adults 
and Children. 

Diseases arising from malaria, cold, 
gaseous poison, such as the ordinary 
summer fevers and winter colds and 
such as arise from the foul air of cities, 
including Diphtheria, La Grippe and all 
acute diseases, are quickly cured. 

The more malignant diseases are often 
the more quickly and easily cured by 
right management. Chronic diseases 
are cured more slowly, but as certainly. 

Dr. Hercules Sanche, the inventor of 
Oxydonor “Victory,” is a well-known 
physician of Detroit, Michigan. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his life he has 
devoted his skill and genias to the de- 
velopment and perfecting of his great 
discovery, one of the most wonderful 
and important discoveries of man, indis- 
pensable to his health and happiness. 
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For forty years he has used Oxydonor 
in his private practice with such suc- 
cess that an almost world-wide demand 
has grown up for his treatment, and 
therefore he has prepared and_ placed 
upon the market Oxydonor ‘ Victory,” 
which anyone of ordinary intelligence 
can use witn perfect safety and success 
in the cure of all manner of disease. 

In order to give every one a chance 
to decide upon the merits of his claims 
at very small cost, and in order to meet 
other necessities of the most frequent 
occurrence, he has devised a cheap 
instrument, which will be sent upon 
receipt of price or C. O. D. 

It plays upon the same natural 
laws and principles as Oxydonor ‘‘ Vic- 
tory,” but in quite a different way, and 
produces only tonic effects. 

It is intended for all forms of fevers 
and debility from any cause. Price $5. 

Both are small enough to carry in a 
watch pocket, without interfering with 
the watch. 

Directions with it which are plain 
and short. 

Price of Oxydonor ** Victory,” $25. 

To use these instruments no skill is 
required, except in extreme cases near 
death. 

The instructions brief and simple. 
Absolutely safe, even in the hands of 
a child. No sensation, except in- 
creasing vigor. Anyone quickly made 
strong, except persons near death by 
organic disease. No faith required, 
but application. 

This instrument does not become 
an apparatus until applied. It is but 
a medium through which natural laws 
heretofore unknown, but most closely 
related to life, are brought into play 
upon our organism. 

With the human body attached to it 
at one end, and its vocor in a low tem- 
perature, Oxydonor ‘* Victory” and the 
body together become an apparatus, 
with the body attached as the object of 
a diaductive process, generated by a dif- 
ferent temperature at each extremity. 

It is no kin in principles, to medica- 
tion, or any of the electrical appliances. 
It is unique in every sense. It will last 
as long as taken care of, without change 
of force or qualities. It will make you 
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as absolutely independent of disease as 
though it did not exist, turning the 
most deadly affections into mere incon- 
venience of a few minutes or hours. 

Its effects are not precarious, but 
unerringly certain as the return of solar 
light. Its virtues are inexhaustible and 
unchangeable. 

Though offered for a small sum, the 
process from which it sprang cost no 
less than two hundred thousand dollars. 

To quote the testimonials this re- 
markable remedial agent has received 
would require a magazine as large as 
this edition of GopEy’s. The words of 
praise and indorsement come from all 
parts of the land, and from some of our 
most prominent citizens. 

Among them are: Lieut.-Colonel 
Downs, of the 71st Reg’t, N.G.,S.N.Y., 
New York City; Digby Bell, the well- 
known comedian ; John Temple Groves, 
the famous orator of Atlanta, Ga.; 
George P. Goodale, Secretary and Dra- 
matic Editor of the Detroit Free Press ; 
Hon. M. 8. Smith (partner of Gen. R. 
A. Alger), Detroit, Mich.; Dr. J. W. 
Janes, Atlanta, Ga.; E. B. Harper, 
President, Mutual Reserve Fund Asso- 
ciation; M. 'T. La Hatte, Secretary, 7'he 
Atlanta Journal ; Colonel W.A. Lofton, 
of Macon, Ga.; Dr. M. V. B. Saunders, 
230 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; Josiah 
Rich, 7, 9 and 11 Bridge Street, New 
York City; Elizabeth C. Hall, 245 
West 48th Street, New York City; 
John F. Craig, Secretary, Craig Ship- 
building Co., Toledo, O.; Wm. Nevins 
Dorsey, 75 West 35th Street, New 
York City; W. 8. Hall, M.D., San 
Francisco, and thousands more. 

These testimonials, together with 
complete information regarding Oxy- 
donor ‘ Victory,” and its almost mirac- 
ulous power, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on writing Dr. HERCULES SAN- 
CHE, 92 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 
or, 264 West Fort Street, Detroit, 
Mich., by whom only the ‘* Oxydonor” 
is made and sold. He is its sole inven- 
tor and proprietor, and any other 
device claiming similar construction or 
powers is an imitation and should be 
regarded with suspicion. ‘The genuine 
Oxydonor bears Dr. Sanche’s name 
clearly inscribed on the case. 
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A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Sen 1 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 

scribe, and we willsend you Tue Sr. Louis MaGa- 

zinea fullyear. The price of the magazine is $1 a 
rm « TSM copy for6cents. Address 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE,2219 Otive sr. 


» ST. Louis, Mo, 





‘‘From One Judge All.” 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously. Con its story of affection and confidence: 
‘‘The Reading of it is an Education.”’ 

DEAR SIR:—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals. It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed. The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself. 

Very respectfully, 
Kansas City, Mrs. H. W. HYATT. 
Send for a Free Sample Copy and test the EVANGEL- 


ist’s value for yourself. THE EVANGELIST, 
Box 2330. NEW YORK CITY. 





*“HURD’S NAME ON THE BOX,” 





DON’T FORGET 


To write to your friend of the ocean 
voyage, the seaside lounging, or the 
mountain ramble, on a sheet of the 
PRINCE OF WALES NOTE PAPER. 
You can ill afford to write to your 
newly made friends upon poor paper. 
Impressions from paper are as great as 
those on paper, The PRINCE OF 
WALES NOTE PAPER is made in three 
shades—pure Cream, French Grey and 
Beryl—all with the famous kid-finish 
writing surface. 
‘“HURD'S NAME IN THE PAPER.” 










14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and seni it to us 
with your name and address and we 
&) Will send you “his watch by express 

, for examination. A Guarantee 
For 6 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 

rice, 62.75, and it is yours. 

t is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 


id 
imthis offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MF6. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaao, Itt. 








Sectional A, VENTILATION F 


for churches, school houses, theatres, 

factories, foundries, breweries and all 

other buildings is best secured by using 
THE STAR VENTILATOR.” 

We've investigated all ventilators. « 

We sell the Star because we know itis 4 

the best. No question about it—abso- 

lutely the best. Our book on ventila- 

tion tells why. /t's /ree. 

MERCHANT & CO., INC., 517 ARCH ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPECULATION. 
SAFE—SUCCESSHFUL. 

A successful speculation is onein which something 
is sold for morethan itcost, It may be calicoorcorn, 
whiskey or wheat, beef or bonds, ehoes or stocks. In 
every trade somebody makes money—that’s the object 
of trading. Tradingin stocks and grain pays bigger 
profits than trading in anything else. The deals are 
made more quickly than a yard of calico can be bought. 
Small quick profits, much multiplied soon roll up 
into considerable sums. A shrewd operator will 
make a dozen deals a day with the same money. 
There is always a buyer ready for good stocks and 
good grain. 

Everybody says *‘Money makes money,” ‘*The 
first thousand is the hardest toget,’’ ** A millionaire 
makes money 7 Just so—we take your money 
—820 to $1000—and put it with the money of 1000 
others. We have a million to operate with. We 
make money—make it quickly—safely, 

Here is the profit we have paid our customers since 
January 1, 1894: 

January 2, » per, cent. May 1, 8 per cent. 


£A-4A+4ALAtALBLA LAL L6.26.66.05 2am 
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15, 15, 
February1, 11 bo June 1 os 
1, 15 18 
March 1, 9 July 1, “ 


» 8 - 16, 
April @ 9 cas August 1 bs 
Making a total of 143 per cent. in 227 days. 
A sum which in selling dry goods would require five 
years to earn, or in owning real estate would take 15 years 
earn. 
Our Gore for making this profit for our customers is 
one-tenth of their net profit. 
We have never lost a dollar for any customer in 
any of our combinations. 
¢ have not a dissatisfied customer. 
Money can be withdrawn at any time. 
Profits sent promptly by check on the 1st and 16th 
day of each month, 
Write tous for further information, for free cir- 
culars and for our weekly market report. Oursystem 
is interesting even if you think you do not care to join 


"** FISHER CO., Stock and Grain Brokers, 
18 & 20 Broadway, New York City. 
LPP PHP HP PHP AHIMA HAHAHAHA 
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THE GATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. Remember 
that the finest teeth will deaay and drop out of the dental line, unless due care is 
taken to neutralize the impurities with which they are liable to be infested. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute certainty. 
; The odor of SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. It 
Uf is as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid properties of tooth 
pastes, which injure the enamel. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no regalty. Adapted 
City, Village or Country. Nee in every 
“s1\| home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
-—>)||ience and best seller on earth. 
Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
ne in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 
“W.P. Harrison & Co., Cierk 10, Columbus, 0. 


HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 
WHERE is covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 


‘*The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


s 











DEAFNESS THE EAR VAPORATOR 


surely cures deafness from catarrh, scarlet 
E fever, and gatherings in the head. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Made of Gold, 


“irculars fre. EAR VAPORATOR CO., 155 LaSalle-st.,Chicago, 





A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN .- .- 


By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 
Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephe- 
sus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, etc. 
cursions, fees, etc., included. A. A GUTHRIE, A.tpany, N.Y 


A $10,000 DRESS 


will not make a woman attractive if her hair is streaked and 
spoiled by bleaching or dyeing. - 


“IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR ” jrenensirce 


dyéd hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, uniform shades. It 
also perfectly restores gray hair to its natural color. Makes 
the hair soft, silky and glossy. 
We have the finest private rooms in the city and make 
application a specialty. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG CO. 


292 5th Avenue, New York, 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (Mention Godey’s) 





Only #525, all ex- 


, | 
will restore | 





| 
| 
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in money, besides other valuable premiums 
to good guessers. BASE-BALL "or ™ 

STS, this is your opportunity. See offer 
HOME AND” COUNTRY. MAGAZINE. 


Brie 25 cents. All newsdealers; or, 53 E. 10th St., N.Y. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





, ‘By placing your orders with us. 
Only one profit from mill to consumer. 
A specialty of printing with headings. 
BOWEN & SON, Springfield, Mass. 


CACTUS 


Catalogue free. 





10 PLANTS ey maic $1 00 
Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 vents. 
A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 





_ “For the enlightened owners of gardens and woodlands this 
journal is invaluable,”,—New York Tribune. 


. ORES T° 
A JOURNAL OF:-HORTICULTURE 
LANDSCAPE-ART-AND-FORESTRY: 

A beautifully illustrated journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry, filled every week with fresh, 
entertaining, practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in flowers, shrubs 
and trees. 


‘* The foremost journal of its class.’’— Boston Herald. 
“A delightful weekly companion,” —//arfer’s Weekly, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, Tibune Buitding, 
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Hints or Kicks? Which? 


You can have a happy experience, coming from hints—or a sad ex- 
perience, coming from kicks. Now in the matter of cleanliness, 


if you want the happy experience, take the hints that 
Pearline / 4 gives. Use Pearline for washing 








(all kinds of washing) and you have ease, 
economy and safety. Is therea hint in the 

\ fact that hundreds of millions of packages of 
ine have been used, and the sale 


increases? But if you want sad 
experience, take the old-fashioned 
way with soap, and rubbing and 
sczubbing. 
That's hard for you, and for the things that 
you wash. It’s all rub, rub, rub—in other words, 
it’s the experience based on kicks. 


i \ 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grccers will tell you ‘‘this is as . 


Bewar good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 


send it back. 429 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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PRIM a 


* 7,4 vt coo re 


ORNIA 
CALIFORNIA 





THe SWEETEST THING UN LAK. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
Send fi tside wrappers of either Califor- 
nia Frai tor Primley’s P psin Chewin; and } 
cents, and we will ‘cont en BEATRICE HarR- 
RADEN’S famous book t Pass in the 
igat.”” Write for list of 1, 700 free books. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 











HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


0 gee 3 


WILS°N. MYERS & CO. New Yor 
BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


(786 Broadway, New York. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Wis 
pera heard. Successful when all remedies b 


@ll. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proof RE 
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CARPETS, 


Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, Etc. 


WHOLEGALE AND RETAIL, 


80 and 82 White Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Also Manufacturers’ Agents for 
Fine Furniture. 
Special attention given to out- 
of-town orders, 








As revised and adopted at the Ameri- 
can Whist Congress, May, 1894, 


‘WAIST LAWS together with rules for Kalamazoo 


Duplicate Whist, sent to any address. Send 2c. stamp. 
Ihling Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


Not a tear—Not a cut 
Sold Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y.and Chi 





ERSON PIANO 





0.000 SOLD 







43 YEARS 


Hose Tee, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 
: ’ Every Instru- 
SWEET TONED. ment Full 
SOLD ON i Warranted. 
MERIT. ——- Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 FirTH AvE., NEW Von, 


116 BOYLSTON 8T., BOST 
218 WABASH AVE. BHIGAGG IL 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$] AND AGENT’S PROFITS, 
uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

SJable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, stron , substantial accurately 
djusted and fully warrante Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 

. OXFORD MEG. Co. 

3388 Wabash Avenue, « CHICAGO, ILL. 












R. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
D CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
oe Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
S bt > Sa e Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
32 is See ® blemish on beauty, and defies detection. 4 . 
Zoo ka \ has stood the test of 43 years, 
es C8 , fee and is so harmless we taste it to 
ness Mjjbe sure it is properly made. 
Wass iG WF Aacept no counterfeit of similar 
oh a name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
= =Z a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
= S tient): “‘As you ladies will use 

Ba them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 








all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 





*, 
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A WOMAN’S SUCCESS 13-2 sac: 
I have a 
$25 a w 








at ‘Home. Instructions FREE to rs.Send oa rp. 
(No humbug.) MRS. J. 4, HANSING, Box 97, ‘ANNA, OHI 


STW OE U crries cee 
Gradual reduction, safe 
preg eein results guar- 


| anteed ; advice free. PROF. X. DYX, New York City’ 
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FORBID YOUR WIFE 


‘TAKING UP CARPETS WiTHouT A° 


LER» 
t, CoLumBIA: A TACK 






T AWARD 
REN cALG . = wr an 
CHILDE. 6 TR’ Pome EVERY WHERE 


Mn, ma quick: $ AGENTS WANTED 
30 eTS. hey AMERICAN SPECIALTY C9 HARTFORD” 
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PERFECT FITTING\~ Jb 
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THE STA ‘AY THAT 


_by mail, 25 cents. Soild every where. 


T - STAYS FOR 


Is THE CORALINE STAY DRESSES | 


Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone; also in short lengths, muslin covered, 
-_WARNER ‘BROS., , Makers, Bes w ek and Chic a0. 


Sample set for one dress, 





















Weep WIFE “40 org? 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
ved High Arm Singersewing machine 
amet finely tinished, nickel plated, 7} ted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 1 ‘ears; with 

I Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self: Thronding Cylin- 

@ der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and 1 complete 

set of Steel Attachmentos shipped any where on 

30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 

75,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send heey’ for — or large free 

f the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 












: S FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO,, CHICAGO 





OW To Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street. New York. 
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IF YOU DON’T LIKE YOUR NOSE YOU CAN HAVE IT ALTERED—TRIUMPHS OF SURGERY—BY A TOUCH 
OF THE LANCET PUG NOSES CAN BE TRANSFORMED. 


For a reason that has never been fully explained, pug noses are not popular, even where they have been known 
to be becoming to certain types of pretty faces. It will be glad news to possessors of the retroussé pattern of 
nose, therefore, to hear that persons who have pug noses and don’t like them can part with them, and adopt 
those of a more approved pattern in a week’s time. A still more sensational surgical fact is that those who have 
big mouths can have them reduced in size by a similar feat of surgical magic, or can have them made bigger 
if they think their mouths are too small. A man with a mouth of normal size, adorned with a moustacie 
of graceful outline, made the announcement that the doctor’s lancet could now accomplish this astonishing sort 
of surgical trickery as nonchalantly as he might have said that a cook could peel a potato or slice a tomato. 
He sat in a parlor in West Forty-second Street, and spread before him were photographs from life which proved 
the truth of the statements that he afterward made. He was a surgeon at the John H. Woodbury Dermatological 
Institute who had devoted several years to the delicate job of transforming the countenances of patients “ho 
objected to the noses, mouths, and ears that nature had given to them. 

‘It is the easiest and in one sense the simplest thing in the world to change your face if you want,” he said 
quietly, ‘and the feat is being accomplished now every day on the faces of persons who think that another style 
of countenance would become them better than the one with which they were born. Experience proves that their 
noses give folks more bother than their ears or their mouths. , 

‘They want pugs or Roman noses or crooked noses made straight, and straightening them up for these 
— has developed into a genuine surgical art. 

he transformation of a woman’s pug nose or a 
retroussé nose, as we call it nowadays, into an 
aquiline nasal organ that will be an ornament to 
her face is the simplest of feats of improved 
dermatology, and is the operation which ts per- 
formed most frequently. 

‘* How do you get rid of the pug ?” said the 
visitor, eagerly. 

“By cutting away the cartilage of the septum, 
or the tissue wall that separates the nostril. 

‘Anybody who thinks for a moment of what makes a pug nose point skyward will recognize how rational 
the remedy is, so to speak. A small V-shaped section ts cut out of the cartilage between the end of the nose and 
the point of juncture with the upper lip, and the edges of the cut are then sewed together with thin thread. 
Cocaine is sprayed on the nose to make the operation painless. When the cartilage has been removed and the 
edges of the wound drawn together, the operation, as you can readily understand, draws the point of the nose 





, downward to a graceful angle. This angle can be regulated at will by carefully judging the amount of cartilaginous 


tissue to bé cut away. The wound made by the operation heals in three or four days, and behold! the objectionable 
pug of a few days ago has become aquiline in its outline, and the face that has been marred by the skyward tip of 
the nose has become handsome. A few weeks later all marks of the magic transformation will have disappeared.” 

** But how about a Roman nose ?_ How do you get rid of the hump?” 

‘* Easy,” replied the surgeon. ‘‘ The flesh of the nose is cut on either side of the hump, a hook is inserted in 
the flesh, and is held away from the bone by an assistant. It doesn’t seem pleasant to think of having a hook 
stuck in your nose, but that is mere sentiment, for it doesn’t hurt when cocaine has been spread on the flesh. 
While the skin is raised a steel burr, which is a small drill run by an electric motor, is pressed against the hump of 
the bone, and the hump is quickly ground away. All that then remains to do is to take the hook out of the skin 
of the nose, trim the edges where they have been cut, sew them together, bandage up the nose, and wait for it to 
heal. When it does, the removal of the bandage reveals a nose 
that hasn’t the slightest suggestion of the noble old Roman hump 
to it. 

“Crooked noses that will land men either in the roadway or 
up against the side of a house if they were to follow their noses, 
and noses that have been smashed, can be quite as readily straight- 
ened and mended. It is possible to skilfully conceal the fact that 
a nose has been smashed down on a man’s face. This is accom- 
plished by creating an artificial bridge. This is done by inserting 
a lancet called a needle knife in the side near the upper part of 
the nose. The needle knife is a lancet with a thin and narrow blade about half an inch long on the end of a round 
bar like the handle of a small button-hook. It is a delicate implement, exactly suited to the purpose. 

‘ The knife can be inserted in the flesh and the latter cut away from the broken bone without enlarging the 
hole made by pushing it into the flesh when the operation is begun. When the flesh has been entirely separated 
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from the broken bone it is bunched at the point where the bridge originally was, and kept bunched by a plaster 
mold until the wound has healed. When the operation has been properly performed, a perfect artificial bridge is 
the result of the experiment. . 

** All that is necessary to straighten a crooked nose is to insert a pair of nasal forceps over the septum cartilage 
and push it in the direction opposite to its original, turn either to the right or the lett, pushing it hard enough to 
splinter the cartilage at the point where it begins to deviate from the medial line. When it is splintered, a metal 
plug is inserted in the nostrils, and the splintered cartilage is allowed to heal, which it does quickly. The nasal 
plug used is a piece of metal with a needle point. This needle is thrust upward through the septum and holds the 
cartilage straight on the medial line until the nose has healed.” 

‘* Aren’t these queer doings with the knife and needle and forceps dangerous ?” was asked. 

‘* Not where proper care Is taken and the operator knows his business. There is always danger of inflamma- 
tion in surgery unless one is cautious, but I have never in my experience in making over noses known of an instance 
where evil effects have followed the operations. Modern antiseptic appliances 
have reduced the dangers of this kind of surgery to a minimum, and the rap- 
idity with which the wounds heal is another element that insures success,” 

‘*Do you really mean it when you said a few minutes ago that a doctor 
can make a woman’s mouth smaller?” the visitor inquired in a dubious tone. 

‘“Mean it?” retorted the surgeon, ‘‘of course I do. It is another of 
those feats that are easy enough when you know how. It has been tried 
with success. ‘The method is to cut the flesh of the mouth both outside 
and inside along the edge of the vermilion border of the lip at the corners 
of the mouth. A small section of this vermilion flesh is removed by dissection, 
and the edges of the lips are then drawn together at the corners and sewed 
together and allowed to heal, as in other operations. The healing process occupies less than a week some- 
times. But while the operation is accomplished by a simple means its success as to appearance depends upon the 
skill of the surgeon. It is an operation of the most delicate description, and the greatest care has to be taken in 
judging of the amount of flesh to be dissected from the line. Recently | was called upon to enlarge the mouth of 
an insurance broker of this city. His mouth has become sore at the corners, 
and when the violent inflammation had subsided he found that his lips had 
become drawn at the corners of the mouth so that he could not open his 
mouth as readily as before. I cut into the flesh at the corners of the 
mouth and dissected away a small portion of the flesh, after removing fhe 
outer and inner skin from the parts that | proposed to take away. Then 
I drew the layers of the outer cuticle together and sewed them together. 
They healed in three days, and the broker was able to use his mouth as freely 
as before it became diseased. It was a mere reverse of the operation by 
which the size of the mouth is reduced. 

‘The permanent removal of wrinkles on the forehead is accomplished 
by making a horizontal incision through the integument of the forehead at its junction with the scalp; a second 
incision, in form of an ellipse, completes this part of the operation, after which the tissue bounded by the incision 
is dissected out and the edges brought together, thus overcoming the relaxation which results in formation of 
wrinkles, without leaving any visible trace 

‘* Another operation is for the removal of vertical lines between the eyes, and the disfiguring cushion of flesh 
caused by a habit of scowling and by wearing eyeglasses. This disfigurement is wholly remedied by two vertical 
incisions, including a small area of tissue, which being removed, and the edges of the wound brought together, 
entirely removes the disfigurement. ’ ; 

‘“A dimple in the cheek or on the chin may be reproduced artificially by introducing a knife of needle-like fine- 
ness under the skin and subcutaneously dividing a few muscular fibres, after which the skin is pressed down into 
the cavity thus formed, producing a dimple when adhesion has taken place, without scarring or disfigurement. 


‘‘ Dermatology has furthermore supplied quite recently the means of successfully remedying deformity in the ear. 
** Ears that project from the head 


in an unsightly way, or which have 
hanging lobes that mar the owner’s 
looks, are readily restored to a normal 
appearance. The uncouth projection 
of the ear from the head is corrected 
by cutting the flesh of the ear at the 
point where it joins the head, and then 
making elliptical dissection and remov- 
ing a section of the cartilage near the 
head. The several edges of the ear 


about the wound are drawn together and sewed. The surplus of cartilage that made the ear project from the 
head having been removed, the ear when it heals is no longer unsightly and rests close to the head. A V-shaped 
dissection of the outer edge of the ear and the removal of a small section of the cartilage will summarily remedy the 
defect of the misshapen lobe. ‘ , , ; 

“In short,” said the surgeon in conclusion, ‘‘ dermatology has now attained to such perfection that its possi- 
bilities are almost limitless. With the skin-grafting method, now practised with such success, it is possible to 
completely change the expression of the human face. _ Literally all that a man or a woman who doesn’t like the face 
he or she possesses need to do to secure contentment is to go to the Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 West 
Forty-Second Street, and get a new face, for, as you know, the nose and mouth and ears have more to do with 
beautifying or marring the countenance than anything else, excepting the eyes. No one need put up with uncouth 
features who will appeal to the improved surgery of to-day. It corrects the seeming errors of nature and makes 
plain faces pretty with a success that is marvellous.” 
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CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE «swrer nome” soap 


Most pepeier desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and 
has gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The 
drop leaf writing bed closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet 
wide and 10% inches deep. 


THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 













noo Bars ‘‘Sweet Home”’ 


I- 
=== = = = $6.00) foitet Soap = = = = $0.25 


ap 

Enough to last an aver- 
age family one full year. 
Equal to double the amount 
of common cheap soaps. 
9 Pkgs. Boraxine Wash- 

ing Powder = = = = 

Cannot possibly injure 
the fabric— Simple— Easy 
-—Efficient. 
1-4 doz. Modieska Com- 

_— Soap - - = = 

exquisite for ladies and 
children. A matchless 
beautifier, 













doz. Creme Oatmeal 


1=4 doz. Elite Toilet Soap .25 

1-4 doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap .45 
Infallible preventive of 
Dandruff. | Unequaled for 

washing ladies’ hair. 4444 

+909 | 1-4 doz. Sulphur Soap - -.45 /AMRBEEB "3 
|One Jar Modjeska’ Cold 1 

Cream = = = = = = =.25 
Soothing. Cures chapped 


| Skin. 

-60 | One Bottle Modieska Tooth 
Powder = = = = = =.25 
Preserves the teeth, hard- 

ens the gums, sweetens 








One Bottle 1 0z. Modjeska | Sos Rereeii 
ae eehinaa ” popu- — | 1 Packet Spanish Rose 
lar, lastin >, i : Satchet Powder - = =.-25 






1-4 doz. Ocean Bath Toi- One Stick Napoleon Shav- 
letSoap = = = = = .30| img Soap = = = = = =.10 
Every refined family uses in a year for its health and 
happiness the assortment our box provides. The contents 
Oe EN ME SUNN, OO ics cic 0s. cdnewtccsinsuscdbesosencanens $10.30 
aI I NT slits.0:0:5.0:0:0.5 bx daweowwaxtwmedasietanceies 10.00 


WE GIVE ALL FOR $10. (You Get the Desk Gratis). $20.30 


You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable sat- 
isfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the eases 
manufacturer. : 


ORDER TO-DAY.—We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask to send you a 
DESK and Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. But 
if you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

Some ple prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will send in ad 
dition to all extras named a valuable present for the nee of the house, and - same ~ order is received. Money 
refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does not prove all expected, 

Ve can refer you to thousands who have used ‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 
whom have become stockholders in our company ; or any banker in the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 


LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Yrup OF Fis 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
levers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfe oe free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 


accept any substitute if offered. a 
, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ keuisvitte. ky 








The 


Menorah Monthly 
GODEY’S JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
. pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 





a Opinions of the Press: 
A d ve rt q se rs are “ THe Menorah Montuty keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought.”—M. V. Press. 
**It is edited with eminent ability.’’—Boston Herald. 
q ‘ 4 ** THe MENORAH Shows wise and kindly theologieal liberality.” 
Wa Cc ing i Wi Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
** That wise Hebrew periodical.’”"--N. VY. 7rzbune. 
keen ; n terest It ** Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.’ 
‘ “Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
. and skill.”"—A merican Hebrew. 
is phenomenal. Subscription : 


Jewish Messenger. 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 
Pd 


Send for our New and Unique Rate Card. 2 Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 
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From tire to hub, from handle- & 
| Ay bar to pedal. At every step in kK 
| ate the construction of 


ay e oy. 

¢ Columbias +: 

the work is thorenghly tested by scientifi- 

experts, and any weakness of material devel. 

| oped, or imperfection cf work detected, 

causes that material or work to be thrown 

out, at whatever stage it occurs, and at what- 
ever Sacrifice of time and money. 








Absolutely Pure. The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly right 

as lies within human power to build a bicycle, 

A cream of tartar baking powder. and we guarantee our wheels to be absolutely 

Highest of all in leavening strength. free trom imperfection in mz iterial, construc- 
—Latest United States Government tion, or finish. 


hood Report. PO PE | FG ° CO. ’ 


Royal Baking Powder Co., come mw wen 
’ ’ 
106 Wall St., Ms ue Catalogue free at our agencies, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


oc mailed for two 2c. stamps 
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| * are fitted to 1 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 

















